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' '  LET  us  carefully  observe  the  pious  man ;  let  us  look  at  him 
as  he  travels  along  the  road  towards  Zion  ;  let  us  listen  to  the 
songs  he  sings  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour  as  he  goes ;  let  us 
mark  his  steps— are  they  light  or  heavy,  cheerful  or  sad  ?  Let 
us  look  at  him  throughout  all  his  course,  see  him  leaving  his 
own  house  and  setting  out  heavenward,  track  him  all  the  journey 
through,  and  then  mark  his  end.  Nor,  with  God's  blessing,  will 
our  employment  be  without  profit." 

Extract  from  the  Archdeacon  s  first  Sermon,  preached 
at  Wappenham,  December  2<)th,  1850. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD. 


I 


HAVE  been  asked  to  preface  this  memoir  of 
Archdeacon  Scott  with  a  brief  introduction, 
and  have  felt  that  I  could  not  decline  the  task. 

There  are  many  persons  better  qualified  to  per 
form  it  by  reason  of  their  longer  and  more 
intimate  friendship  with  him. 

It  was  only  after  my  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Lichfield  that  I  made  his  acquaintance. 

He  had  then  been  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  position  which  he  held,  being 
one  of  the  most  important  and  arduous  in  the 
diocese,  brought  me  into  constant  communication 
with ;  him  for  the  next  eight  years.  I  naturally 
relied  much  on  his  judgment,  the  result  of  long 
experience,  and  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  both  clergy 
and  people  in  his  Archdeaconry  :  ,1  could  always 
entrust  him  with  :any  difficult  task  needing  tact  and 
a  conciliatory  spirit  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

He  did  not  care  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
movements  outside  the  sphere  of  his  own  immediate 
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work,  and  his  name  and  his  powers  were  not 
widely  known  ;  but  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  his  character  and  influence  from  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  will  be  satisfied 
that  such  a  presentation  of  his  life  as  is  given  by 
the  hand  of  a  loving  son  in  this  biography,  largely 
illustrated,  as  it  is,  by  the  Archdeacon's  own  ex 
pression  of  his  thoughts  and  opinions,  will  amply 
repay  perusal.  The  example  which  he  set  of  large- 
heartedness,  of  devotion,  of  self-sacrificing  zeal,  of 
unfailing  charity,  of  enthusiasm  for  goodness,  will 
stimulate  many  a  reader  to  try  to  do  better  work 
than  he  has  done  before. 

Archdeacon  Scott  was  one  of  a  group  of  men  to 
whom  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  owes  much.  His 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  those  of  his 
staunch  and  steadfast  friends,  Archdeacon  lies, 
Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  and  Canon  Andrew,  all 
zealous  workers  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Church ;  patterns  respectively  of  administrative  ability, 
of  organising  power,  of  pastoral  efficiency,  of  the 
faith  which  worketh  by  love. 

The  biography  of  his  grandfather  was  entitled 
"  The  Force  of  Truth " ;  this  of  the  grandson 
receives  for  its  title  "  The  Force  of  Love."  All 
spiritual  force  emanates  from  God.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  truth  shall  prevail. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  love,  and  love  is 
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stronger  than  death.  The  love  that  was  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  of  my  friend,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  the  motive  power  of  his  life  and  the 
secret  of  his  remarkable  influence.  If  the  perusal 
of  this  volume  leads  those  who  study  the  character 
portrayed  in  it  to  cherish  a  deeper  love  for  God 
and  man,  and  to  offer  themselves  for  a  fuller 
service  in  Christ's  ^Church,  the  author  will  feel  that 
he  has  not  undertaken  in  vain  the  pious  task  of 
offering  to  the  public  the  story  of  his  father's  life. 

AUGUSTUS  LICHFIELD. 


THE  AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


T  T  would  be  ungrateful  to  proceed  to  press  with- 
J-  out  some  acknowledgment  being  tendered  to 
those  who  have  assisted  the  compilation  of  the 
present  memoir.  In  addition  to  those  whose  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  author  desires  to 
thank  the  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Scott  for  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  writings  of  his  father ;  the  Rev. 
J.  Eckersley,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  McCreery,  Mr.  H. 
Maiden,  and  Mr.  Amos  Brearley  for  contributions 
received  ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Carrington  and  the 
Rev.  N.  H.  Theodosius  for  their  careful  revision  of 
the  text  and  proofs. 

Specially  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  those,  in 
number  about  six  hundred,  who  have  taken  copies 
by  subscription  in  advance.  Their  kindness  has 
afforded  ample  justification  for  the  production  of 
the  volume,  and  their  emphatic  approval  of  the 
title  chosen  has  sufficiently  proved  its  appropriate 
ness. 

If  what    is    written    should     appeal    to    a   wider 
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public,  as  suggested  in  the  preface  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  it  can  only  be  that  in  these  days  of 
sensational  literature  there  are  still  found  those 
who  will  welcome  the  simple  picture  of  the  pastoral 
life,  its  labours  and  cares,  its  joys  and  sorrows ;  and 
that  in  days  of  party  strife  and  religious  difference 
there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  trace  the  foot 
steps  of  a  man  of  peace,  who  ever  witnessed  to 
the  "force  of  truth"  by  the  "force  of  love." 

Castleckurch, 

Stafford, 
June  2Oth,  1899. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

ANCESTRY    AND     RELATIVES. 

"  T  F   any   object   to   a   mere  Archdeacon  speaking  thus, 

kindly  forget   that   it   is   an   Archdeacon   who    thus 

speaks,  but  only  an  affectionate  old  man,  who  does 

not  know  a  clergyman  in  his  Archdeaconry  whom  he  does 

not  love." 

This  apology  for  his  own  outspoken  plainness  may 
serve  to  justify  the  memoir  of  the  Venerable  Melville 
Home  Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.  If  it  had  been 
necessary  that  biography  should  always  move  in  high 
places,  or  mingle  in  great  enterprises,  what  follows 
would  never  have  been  written.  Whatever  interest  these 
pages  may  afford  will  be  for  the  most  part  personal,  being 
rather  the  study  of  a  character  than  the  record  of  a 
career,  however  honourable. 

"  In  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Black  Country,"  writes 
one  of  his  most  influential  clergy,  "  we  saw  not  so 
much  the  official  as  the  man ;  one  who,  by  his  large- 
heartedness  and  genial  sympathy,  rendered  it  easy  to 
approach  him,  to  consult  him  on  every  difficulty,  and 
to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  even  personal  matters, 
such  as  one  is  not  ordinarily  disposed  to  mention  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  of  authority.  From 
the  many  remarks  I  have  heard  I  am  sure 
that  a  vast  number  of  his  clergy  could  corroborate 
what  is  here  said,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  a  widespread 
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affection  cannot  be  created  unless  the  grounds  for  it 
are  very  real.  Instances  have  sometimes  occurred  of 
men  in  high  position  in  the  Church  who  have  appeared 
to  show  a  degree  of  regard  for  their  clergy,  which,  how 
ever  gratifying,  has  been  more  than  suspected  of  unreality, 
whilst  an  uncompromising  partisan  may  secure  an  eager 
and  almost  a  blind  following  among  men  of  the  same 
school  of  thought.  But  to  call  forth,  without  effort,  and 
even  unconsciously,  a  universal  esteem  and  affection  from 
men  of  widely  divergent  views  and  varied  characters,  to 
cause  a  general  conviction  that  every  word  spoken  was 
sincere,  and  every  promise  wholly  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  to  impress  so  large  a  body  of  men  with  entire 
admiration  for  what  they  witnessed  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
holiness,  all  this  demands  a  combination  of  virtuous 
qualities  to  which  but  few  men  in  any  generation  can  attain." 

Whether,  in  yielding  to  the  request  of  very  many  who 
have  deeply  felt  the  force  of  his  influence  and  example,  I 
should  have  received  my  father's  approval  is,  at  the  least, 
doubtful.  Few,  however,  are  at  all  fitted  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  interest  of  their  own  experiences,  and  fewer 
still  upon  the  worth  of  their  own  characters.  Certainly, 
second  only  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  the 
perusal  of  Christian  biography  was  the  Archdeacon's 
keenest  enjoyment  and  most  frequent  occupation,  and 
he  would  often  say  that  the  number  of  short  memoirs  might 
with  advantage  be  very  largely  increased,  and  that  the 
next  serious  mistake  to  writing  a  tedious  memoir  was  to 
write  none  at  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  he 
would  have  sanctioned  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  his  own  case.  Another  consideration  must  also  be 
advanced  which  would  have  weighed  much  with  him, 
and  the  force  of  which  will,  I  trust,  be  fully  exemplified. 
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The  Archdeacon  lived  in  the  past  history  of  his  family 
to  a  degree  most  remarkable.  Could  he,  therefore,  have 
felt  that  honour  would  thereby  be  done  to  the  home 
and  ancestry  whence  he  had  derived  so  great  benefits,  he 
would  have  even  submitted  to  the  infliction  of  a  memoir 
at  the  loving  hands  of  his  son.  Let  the  following  words 
be  that  son's  excuse  : — 

"  These  home  memories  how  precious  they  are, 
though  always  checked,  in  my  case  at  least,  by  the 
memories  of  early  sin,  but  still  so  sweet  and  influential 
that  almost  the  very  strongest  motive  of  my  life  has 
been  the  longing  to  leave  this  world  at  the  last  without 
doing  anything,  and  almost  without  thinking  or  believing 
anything,  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  and  influences 
of  that  old-fashioned  Christian  Church  of  England  home. 
Unspeakable  is  the  blessing  of  springing  from  a  truly 
Godly  and  Christian  parentage.  I  owe  everything 
to  this,  and  so  did  those  members  of  my  generation 
who  have  passed  away.  In  my  own  case,  the  fact  of 
springing  from  such  parents  has  counterbalanced  and 
conquered  a  whole  mass  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
disadvantages,  and  has  brought  me  to  position  and  to 
comforts  beyond  the  utmost'  dreams  of  my  expectation 
or  imagination.  How  delightful  a  thing  for  us  that  are 
parents  to  be  blessings  to  our  children,  above  all  by 
what  we  are.  How  delightful  the  idea,  at  any  rate,  of 
so  living  as  to  be  lovingly  remembered  when  years 
and  years  have  passed  away.  Such  has  been  the  lot 
of  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  such,  I  think, 
will  always,  to  some  extent,  be  the  lot  of  all  who  possess 
full  Godly  reality.  It  would  be  so  sad  to  be  quite 
forgotten  when  we  die.  Let  us  seek  to  live  so 
as  to  be  loved,  and  so  as  to  be  missed,  and  then 
our  memory  will  live  after  us  in  some  hearts.  And,  if  not, 
our  Father  will  not  forget  us,  and  we  shall  find  many 
in  eternity  to  welcome  us  when  we  arrive." 
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The  very  striking  history  of  him  who  may  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  family  thus  touchingly  referred  to, 
namely,  Thomas  Scott,  the  Commentator,  as  he  is  so 
universally  called,  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  recorded  in 
the  "Life  of  Scott,"  written  by  his  son  John  Scott, 
a  work  described  by  Canon  Overton  as  "  one  of  the 
best  executed  and  most  interesting  of  the  lives  of  the 
early  Evangelical  leaders."  Since,  however,  the  volume 
holds,  albeit  an  honoured,  yet  also  an  undisturbed  place 
on  shelves  chiefly  clerical,  it  seems  not  out  of  place 
that  the  main  outlines  of  the  grandfather's  life  should 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  grandson,  more  especially 
as  not  a  few  of  the  characteristic  features  and  sturdy 
principles  of  that  strong  personality  were  reproduced 
in  the  second  and  third  generation. 

An  interesting  occurrence  of  the  year  1890  enables  me 
to  do  this  in  my  father's  own  words,  and  also  to  bring 
forward  matter  not  before  published.  On  the  25th  of 
July  in  that  year  the  Archdeacon,  as  the  last  surviving 
grandson  of  the  Commentator,  was  invited  to  preach 
at  the  opening  of  the  little  church  of  Braytoft,  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  had  been  restored  partly  in  memory 
of  the  Commentator,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  speak  as 
follows  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Scott  in  the  village  of  his 
birth  :— 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1747,  of  homely,  but  by 
no  means  ordinary  parents.  Whence  those  parents  came, 
and  by  what  means  Braytoft  became  the  home  of  old 
John  Scott  and  his  strong-minded  wife,  I  know  not,  nor 
has  anyone  been  able  surely  to  discover.  There  was, 
however,  something  about  the  old  grazier  above  the 
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ordinary.  He  was  a  man  with  thoughts  and  opinions — 
and  with  thoughts  and  opinions  of  his  own.  There  was 
force  of  character  in  both  him  and  his  wife.  My  grand 
father  was  not  the  only  person  of  note  who  sprang  from 
them,  and  the  present  Attorney-General  of  England, 
Sir  Richard  Webster,  is  descended  from  one  of  his 
daughters. 

My  grandfather  spent  his  earliest  years  in  the  village 
scenes  of  Braytoft,  and  among  the  fertile  fields  which 
surround  it.  He  attended  ere  long  at  a  village  school 
in  the  neighbourhood,  taught  by  a  clergyman,  in  which 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  He  was  then  sent  to 
a  school  at  Scorton,  in  Yorkshire,  for  five  years,  never 
returning  home  once  throughout  all  that  time.  At  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  on  his  return  from  Scorton,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Alford,  but  that  apprentice 
ship  ending  badly,  he  was  sent  home  in  disgrace,  and 
his  rough  and  rugged  father,  in  the  anger  of  dis 
appointment,  put  his  son  to  the  very  hardest  and 
dirtiest  farm  work  that  he  could  find  for  him.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  winter,  too,  when  he  began  ;  his  father's 
farm  lay  low  and  was  often  flooded,  and  Thomas  was  intro 
duced  to  scenes  of  hardship,  and  to  exposure  from  cold 
and  wet,  which  taught  him  what  work  was,  but  which 
also  laid  the  foundation  of  diseases  which  haunted  him 
till  his  dying  day.  Indirectly,  however,  that  apprentice 
ship  at  Alford,  which  ended  so  badly,  had  excellent 
results,  for  it  was  at  Alford  that  he  was  first  led  to  deep 
and  serious  thought.  His  quite  irreligious  master  there 
said  to  him  one  day,  "  You  ought  to  recollect  that  this 
is  not  only  displeasing  to  me,  but  wicked  in  the  sight 
of  God."  This  simple  remark,  uttered  by  an  ungodly 
man,  produced  a  sensation  on  his  mind  which  no  sub 
sequent  efforts  could  ever  quite  destroy. 

Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  my  grandfather  began 
to  cherish  secretly  such  yearnings  and  desires  as  were 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  his  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  for  in  that  most  rugged  farm-life  which  I 
have  been  describing,  young  Thomas  harboured  in  his 
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breast  the  idea  of  the  University  and  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  !  In  spite  of  his  father  he  read  continually 
what  books  he  could  lay  hands  on,  though  these  were  very 
few ;  and  it  was  these  secret  imaginings  which  supported 
him  in  his  hardships,  and  enabled  him  to  do  his 'duty 
faithfully,  and  even  affectionately,  to  his  sturdy  and 
imperious  father.  At  length  the  equally  sturdy  son  went 
off  to  Boston  to  speak  to  the  Vicar  there  about 
becoming  a  clergyman.  The  Vicar  was  amazed  indeed, 
but  soon  found  that  he  was  talking  to  no  ordinary 
shepherd-man,  and  gave  him  some  faint  encouragement. 
Nay,  it  was  at  length  fixed  that  he  should  be  examined 
in  London  for  Ordination  in  the  following  June,  and  he 
went  and  was  rejected,  but  not  for  lack  of  learning.  Not 
for  a  moment,  however,  did  his  spirit  give  way.  He  saw 
most  of  the  wonders  of  London,  journeyed  home  to 
Braytoft,  mostly  on  foot,  had  his  dinner,  put  off  his 
clerical  garb,  put  on  his  shepherd's  dress  again,  and 
sheared  eleven  large  sheep  that  very  afternoon  !  At 
this  point,  however,  the  tide  of  opposition  most  unex 
pectedly  turned,  for  now  all  his  family  became  favourable 
to  Thomas's  desires.  "We  wish  that  Thomas  had  not 
tried,"  they  said,  "  but  now  that  he  has  tried  we  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  said  that  one  of  our  name  ever  under 
took  what  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish/'  So  they  had 
a  family  gathering,  and  talked  the  firm  old  father  round; 
and  at  length,  in  1772,  Thomas  Scott  was  ordained,  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
went  to  the  curacy  of  Stoke  Goldington,  in  Buckingham 
shire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  ten  years  before, 
his  father  had  given  him  a  little  ewe  lamb,  when  in  a 
special  good  humour.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  gift, 
humanly  speaking,  Thomas  Scott  could  not  have  been 
ordained.  Though  always  nearly  penniless,  and  never 
possessed  of  a  guinea  in  his  life  until  past  twenty  years 
of  age,  young  Thomas  had  never  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  selling  the  lambs  which  this  ewe  brought  him, 
so  that  by  management,  by  the  time  that  he  was  ordained, 
he  possessed  sixty-eight  sheep  besides  lambs.  After 
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many  objections  his  old  father  bought  these  of  him  for 
;£68,  and  with  this  sum  he  purchased  needful  books, 
boarded  himself  for  some  time  when  reading  at  Boston, 
procured  suitable  clothes  and  other  necessaries,  and 
entered  on  his  curacy  with  twenty  guineas  in  his  pocket. 

His  diligence  in  those  early  years  of  his  ministry  was 
most  remarkable.  He  read  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  studied  indefatigably,  God  thus  preparing 
him,  though  unconsciously  to  himself,  for  his  future 
work  as  a  Commentator.  In  his  parish  work  also  he 
was  most  industrious,  wrote  two  sermons  each  week, 
laboured  to  reform  his  people,  and  catechized  the 
children  laboriously.  All  this  time,  however,  Thomas 
Scott  was  practically,  if  unconsciously,  a  Socinian,  and 
was  only  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  his 
position  by  his  attention  being  arrested  by  the  strong 
statement  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  contained  in  the  Eighth 
Article  of  our  religion.  Henceforth  his  one  object  was 
the  search  for  truth.  Refusing  all  preferment,  he 
disengaged  himself  from  all  other  employments  with  a 
solemn  resolution  to  leave  all  his  temporal  interests  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  and  devoted  his  whole  heart  and 
whole  time  to  the  one  task  which  he  had  set  before 
him  ;  read  the  whole  Bible  through  again  and  again  with 
earnest  prayer,  and  for  several  years  scarcely  opened 
any  book  which  did  not  bear  distinctly  upon  the  object 
in  view.  The  course  and  issue  of  all  this  struggle  may 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  his  spiritual  autobiography 
entitled  "The  Force  of  Truth."  The  issue,  indeed,  was 
this,  that'  by  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  truth 
of  the  Church,  my  grandfather  was  wholly  conquered, 
and  that  not  in  head  and  mind  only,  but  also  in 
heart  and  spirit ;  and  that  in  him  we  see  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  Socinian  assisted  by  a  Spirit  in  Whose 
existence  he  did  not  believe,  and  accepted,  as  we  may 
trust,  through  a  Mediator  of  Whom  he  had  as  yet  no 
knowledge. 

My  grandfather's  career  of  usefulness  began  even  before 
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he  attained  his  full  grasp  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  at 
Ravenstone,  his  second  curacy,  he  was  greatly  blessed. 
Then  came  his  life  at  Olney,  as  the  successor  of  John 
Newton,  where  he  lived  next  door  to  the  poet  Cowper, 
some  of  whose  most  important  poems  were  planned  in 
his  house. 

In  1785  he  was  called  to  London,  and  became  chaplain 
there  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  where  his  work  was  most 
wide  and  memorable.  Every  other  Sunday  the  watchman 
called  him  at  four  o'clock,  and  he  walked  three-and-a-half 
miles  to  a  six  o'clock  service,  with  a  congregation  of  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  persons,  at  which  he 
preached  and  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  service  at  the  Lock,  read  the  whole 
service,  preached,  and,  on  alternate  Sundays,  administered 
the  Sacrament.  Then  he  would  go  forth,  usually  walking 
some  three-and-a-half  miles  again,  to  Bread  Street,  taking 
the  whole  service  there.  Often,  in  addition,  he  took  a 
fourth  service  in  the  evening,  followed  by  his  customary 
long  family  prayers. 

Thus  he  laboured  on ;  always  poor,  always  struggling 
with  ill-health ;  with  many  difficulties,  but  rising  above 
them ;  and  with  great  blessing  from  God  resting  on  his 
work.  Among  the  poor  fallen  women  at  the  Lock  his 
labours  were  very  happy,  and  his  success  very  marked. 
With  the  governors  of  the  Lock,  who  cared  for  little 
beyond  making  the  chapel  pay,  he  had  much  difficulty, 
but  always  maintained  his  independence.  "Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "you  possess  authority  to  change  me  for  another 
preacher,  but  you  have  no  power  to  change  me  into 
another  preacher."  On  one  occasion  they  desired  that 
a  certain  popular  preacher  of  the  day  should  take  the 
place  of  my  uncompromising  grandfather  on  Sunday 
mornings,  promising,  however,  that  his  income  should 
not  be  at  all  reduced.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  replied,  "  I 
came  here,  not  for  the  wages,  but  for  the  work ;  and  if 
you  take  away  the  work  from  me  I  shall  go  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere." 

Thus  he  laboured  on ;    complaining,  however,  that  he 
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had  not  enough  to  do!  About  New  Year's  Day,  in  1788, 
he  began  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  his  Commentary 
upon  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  proposed  to  him  by  a 
publisher  that  he  should  write  notes  on  the  Bible,  since, 
for  his  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture,  he  stood  pre 
eminent.  Thus  the  laborious  and  devoted  man  began  a 
work  which  only  ended  with  his  life.  The  whole  of  the 
first  edition  was  completed  in  four-and-a-half  years,  during 
which  period  the  whole  was  written  twice  by  his  own  hand. 
This  was  in  1792.  An  edition  with  references  was 
published  in  1809,  after  seven  more  years  of  labour; 
another  in  1812,  after  four  years  of  labour;  another  in 
1814;  and  from  1818  to  his  last  illness  in  1821  he  was 
employed  upon  a  stereotype  edition,  which  was  completed 
after  his  death.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  addition 
to  such  Sunday  labours  as  I  have  described ;  in  addition, 
also,  to  his  labours  spent  in  training  missionaries  for 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  secretary,  for  whose  benefit, 
also,  he  learned  Arabic  and  an  African  language  after 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  Commentary  was  indeed  the  child  of  many  labours, 
many  prayers,  many  tears.  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  about 
the  loss  of  money,"  he  says  in  a  letter,  ''if  any  real  good 
be  done  to  a  few  souls.  I  have  shed  more  tears  since 
I  began  this  work  than  probably  I  did  in  all  the  former 
years  of  my  life."  The  success  of  the  work  was  beyond 
all  expectation,  for  no  less  than  ^200,000  worth  of  copies 
were  sold  in  England  and  America  within  the  author's 
lifetime,  by  which,  however,  neither  he  nor  his  family 
were  ever  the  richer.  For  this  he  cared  but  little ; 
"  let  who  will  take  property  and  credit  if  the  Lord  Jesus 
do  but  receive  my  soul." 

The  home  of  all  his  later  years  was  a  country  village, 
just  as  a  country  village  had  been  his  birthplace.  Aston 
Sandford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  his  last  sojourning 
place,  one  of  the  smallest  villages  in  the  country.  He 
had  accepted  the  position  in  order  that  he  might  have 
more  leisure  for  sacred  study,  and  here  he  laboured  and 
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was  blessed  to  the  last.  His  whole  history  in  this  last 
retreat  was  truly  beautiful ;  his  home  was  the  scene  of 
godly  love  and  fervour,  his  vicarage  being,  in  fact,  the 
first  training  college  of  C.M.S.  missionaries,  of  whom  he 
was  both  their  tutor  and  guide.  His  little  church  was 
too  small  for  the  numbers  who  wished  to  attend  his 
ministry.  The  poor  were  his  delight ;  his  study  was 
unceasing,  especially  through  those  early  morning  hours 
by  which  his  plain  life  at  Braytoft  had  doubtless  taught 
him  to  set  such  store. 

My  grandfather  died  before  my  birth,  but  my  eldest 
brother  has  left  on  record  the  following  memories  of 
those  Aston  Sandford  days.  He  thus  writes : — 

"  It  was  only  the  elder  ones  amongst  us  who  could 
derive  much  advantage  from  the  visits  to  Aston  Sandford. 
The  exclusively  solitary  place,  apparently  so  poor  a  candle 
stick  for  so  shining  a  light  to  be  placed  upon.  The 
wretched  village,  with  its  70  inhabitants;  the  intolerable 
badness  of  the  roads,  scarcely  to  be  traversed  by  wheels 
at  all;  and  then  the  church,  not  much  in  size  beyond  the 
natural  demands  of  the  parish,  its  three  pews  for  the 
rector,  the  one  farmer,  and  the  servants  of  both.  But 
even  here  my  grandfather  was  not  absolutely  unappreciated. 
The  church  full  at  times  to  such  a  degree  that  standing 
room  could  scarcely  be  found,  and  at  one  time  a  sort  of 
transept  made  by  continuing  the  projection  of  the 
porch  with  canvas.  Then  the  services — such  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  the  minister,  both  in  the  liturgical  portion 
of  them,  and  in  the  sermon ;  and  the  hearers,  many  of 
them  seeming  as  if  they  were  indeed  feeding  upon  the 
Word.  I  have  a  strong  remembrance,  not  in  the  least 
ludicrous  in  its  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  one  individual 
who  would  sit  looking  upwards  toward  the  preacher,  and 
at  the  same  time  resting  his  face  sideways  upon  his  hand 
so  that  the  tears  would  run  from  one  eye,  over  the  top 
of  his  nose  into  the  other.  Then  the  fervour  of  manner, 
at  times,  on  the  part  of  my  grandfather  ;  his  rousing  style 
of  reproof  in  case  of  drowsiness,  though  that  was  not  a 
usual  crime ;  his  voice  and  air  as  he  applied  to  the  dull 
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hearer  the  words  "  Awake  them  that  sleepest,"  and  what 
was  more  remarkable,  the  loving  and  heavenly  expression 
which  would  diffuse  itself  over  his  rugged  countenance 
when  the  tenderness  of  our  Saviour's  invitations — the 
wondrous  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross — or,  yet  more,  the  glory 
hereafter  to  be  revealed,  came  under  review.  Few  things 
have  made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than  family 
prayer.  My  grandfather  used  to  rise  early  and  devoted, 
I  suppose,  some  hours  to  devotion  and  study,  but  the 
breakfast  hour  was  not  till  half-past  nine,  remarkable  to 
us  children  as  two  hours  later  than  our  hour  of  meeting 
at  home.  Breakfast  was  over  about  ten  and  then  com 
menced  family  prayers,  to  us,  I  fear,  not  so  interesting  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  but  very  remarkable.  During 
the  earlier  of  our  visits  to  Aston  these  pra>ers  were  always 
attended  by  some  future  missionaries  of  the  C.M.  Society, 
who  were  under  his  training,  though  they  did  not  reside 
in  his  house ;  and  this,  probably,  was  one  cause  of  the 
length  and  elaborate  character  of  the  expositions.  Not 
unfrequently  have  I  noticed  the  kitchen  clock  striking  both 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  course  of  the  service — the  latter  hour 
it  always  struck.  To  us  children,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  exposition  was  unattractive,  and  often  unintelligible. 
But  really,  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  prayer. 
Though  thirty-four  years  are  passed  since  I,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  last  heard  him,  1  can  remember  that  there  was 
in  his  prayer  a  holy  fervour,  a  simple  warmth,  often  -a 
sublime  enlargement  of  heart,  that  could  arrest  the  feelings 
even  of  children. 

"  My  chief  recollection  of  interest  in  his  expositions  was 
in  such  as  took  place  on  the  winter  Sunday  evenings  to 
the  parishioners  in  the  kitchen.  In  these  there  was 
simplicity,  often  mingled  with  the  most  glowing  love. 
Occasionally,  though  foreign  to  the  usual  character  of 
his  mind,  there  would  be  beautiful  specimens  of 
more  graphic  description.  This,  little  as  it  abounded  in 
my  grandfather's  natural  temperament,  would  occasionally 
show  itself  in  his  exposition  to  the  poor,  and  I  can 
never  look  at  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  John  without 
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thinking  of  his  manner,  his  matter,  and  his  animated,  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  almost  inspired,  countenance, 
as  he  described  on  one  of  these  occasions  the  meeting 
at  the  tomb  between  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Saviour 
— her  mistaking  Him  for  the  gardener — her  joyful  ecstasy 
when  He  called  her  by  name — her  casting  herself  at  His 
feet  as  she  replied  '  Rabboni.' 

"My  final  visit  to  Aston  was  during  the  last  illness  of 
my  grandfather  in  1821.  The  character  of  the  household 
seemed  especially  to  be  that  of  glowing  love.  The  very 
kitchen  seemed  as  holy  as  the  parlour,  with  simple, 
honest  and  warm-hearted  piety.  My  own  strongest  kitchen 
recollections  are  connected  with  a  poor,  infirm,  dropsical 
old  woman,  who,  except  that  she  got  to  prayers  and 
to  church,  used  to  spend  her  whole  life  by  the  kitchen 
fire  peeling  apples  and  onions,  and  sooth  to  say, 
making  pills,  for  Mrs.  Scott  was  doctress  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  my  poor  old  friend  Betty  Moulder 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  apothecary's  assistant. 

"  Well,  the  old  creature,  whom  my  grandfather  had  main 
tained  almost  out  of  charity  for  many  years,  swollen 
with  dropsy,  till  to  our  fancy,  as  children,  she  appeared  to 
weigh  half-a-ton,  unable  to  perform  any  active  exercise 
— yet  had  a  countenance  that  would  glow  with  what 
seemed  almost  angelic  ardour,  if  once  she  got  upon  her 
favourite  topics,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  not  a  few  of 
her  simple  instructions,  and  the  bright  looks  that 
accompanied  them,  abide  with  me  still,  and,  I  hope, 
ever  will.  Farewell,  then,  dear  little  Aston,  thou  sadly, 
dirty  casket,  but  containing  most  precious  treasures  !  " 

Such  is  the  account  of  Aston  Sandford,  as  given  from 
the  personal  recollection  of  the  Archdeacon's  eldest 
brother,  and  quoted  here  in  extenso,  though  briefly 
summarized  only  for  the  inhabitants  of  Braytoft.  The 
last  illness  and  the  death  of  the  Commentator  must, 
however,  not  be  omitted,  and  may  be  given  from  the 
Braytoft  address. 
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"  But  the  end  began  to  draw  near.  'You  must  try 
to  wean  .yourself  from  me,'  he  said  to  his  only  daughter  ; 
'  for  I  cannot,  I  shall  not,  be  with  you  long  ;  it  is 
cruel  to  pray  for  my  life.'  '  Pray  for  me,'  continually 
he  said  in  his  letters,  '  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with 
joy.'  And  so  he  did,  though  with  joy  tempered  with  the 
very  lowliest  contrition,  and  faith  in  Christ  alone.  He 
received  the  Holy  Sacrament  three  times  in  his  illness. 
His  fervour,  his  humility,  the  way  in  which  he  raised 
his  emaciated  hands  to  heaven,  his  pallid,  dying  counte 
nance,  so  full  of  love,  and  so  expressive  of  everything 
holy  and  heavenly,  the  tears  and  sobs  of  those  present, 
all  together  were  most  overpowering.  To  his  eldest 
grandson,  my  eldest  brother,  long  since  departed,  he 
said  '  I  have  nothing  but  my  blessing  and  goodwill  to 
give  you  ;  and  if  I  had,  it  would  be  a  mere  bauble,  a 
bubble,  all  vanity.'  He  longed  for  him  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  just  hear  him,  '  Rather  make  forks 
and  rakes,  rather  plough  the  ground  and  thresh  the  corn, 
than  be  an  indolent  and  ungodly  clergyman.' 

Wonderful  were  his  intercessions  ;  wonderful  his  love  ; 
wonderful  his  tenderness !  The  last  thing  he  did  was  to 
stretch  out  his  feeble  and  weary  hand  to  a  beloved 
servant.  And  so  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  with  a  heavenly 
ray  of  light  and  peace  resting  upon  his  features.  May 
He  who  called  forth  one  Thomas  Scott  from  the  sheep- 
fold  and  the  farm,  be  pleased  to  call  forth  many  another 
to  the  incalculable  blessing  of  His  Church." 

Before  the  name  of  Thomas  Scott  passes  from  'these 
pages,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  his  very  interest 
ing  connection  with  him  who  afterwards  became  Cardinal 
Newman.  As  is  narrated  in  the  "  Apologia,"  Newman, 
together  with  not  a  few  undergraduates,  were  in  the 
habit  of  walking  over  from  Oxford  to  the  little  village 
of  Aston  Sandford  in  order  to  hear  the  Commentator's 
sermons,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  from  these  visits 
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that  Newman  received  some  of  his  earliest  and  strongest 
religious  impressions. 

My  father  used  to  tell  how,  in  after  years,  a  member 
of  his  family  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cardinal  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory.  Desiring  to  take  with  him  some 
token  of  his  appreciation,  and  recollecting  the  passage  in 
the  "  Apologia "  above  referred  to,  he  brought  with  him 
an  engraving  of  the  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford.  After 
regarding  the  picture  with  deep  attention  the  Cardinal 
refused  the  gift,  stating,  as  his  reason,  that  at  his  death 
none  would  remain  who  would  understand  its  secret. 
But,  recollecting  suddenly  that  there  was  one  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Oratory  to  whom  the  history  was  known, 
he  said,  "  I  accept  your  gift,  and  at  my  death  it  shall 
go  to  his  keeping,  for  he  alone  will  understand  what  it 
means." 

"  Thus,"  my  father  would  say,  "  there  hangs  in 
Brompton  Oratory  a  picture  of  Thomas  Scott,  the 
Evangelical  Commentator." 

From  the  secluded  Vicarage  of  Aston  Sandford,  in 
the  County  of  Bucks,  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  West  Indian 
Island  of  Antigua  ;  but  the  journey  must  be  adventured 
if  my  readers  are  to  understand  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  antecedents  of  my  father's  early  home  and 
parentage. 

The  chief  authority  for  this  portion  of  the  history  is 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  my  grandmother,  Euphemia 
Lynch,  written  by  my  father's  venerated  eldest  brother, 
which,  for  greater  clearness,  shall,  without  further  acknow 
ledgment,  be  fully  combined  with  the  present  narrative. 
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For  all  practical  purposes  this  history  begins  with  the 
name  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  grandfather  of  the  said 
Euphemia  Lynch,  the  possessor  of  an  estate  in  Antigua, 
which  had  been  in  the  Gilbert  family  for  many 
generations.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Gilberts  had,  indeed,  been  among  the  earliest  settlers,, 
and  they  always  considered  themselves  as  descended 
from  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Katharine  Champernowne,  Sir  Walter's 
mother,  had  been  previously  married,  and  her  sons, 
Humphrey  and  Adrian  Gilbert,  were  the  associates  of 
their  half-brother  in  his  many  schemes  of  adventure  and 
discovery.  In  June,  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  charter  l<to  discover  and  possess  any 
distant  lands  which  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  any 
Christian  ruler."  On  June  nth,  1583,  Sir  Humphrey 
started  from  Plymouth  Harbour  with  a  little  fleet  of 
five  vessels,  bearing  with  him,  as  mark  of  the  Queen's 
favour,  the  token  "of  an  anchor  guided  by  a  lady," 
together  with  a  message  conveying  her  wishes  for  his 
welfare.  The  letter  is  still  extant,  and,  as  it  is  quoted 
in  the  pages  of  Charles  Kingsley's  novel  of  "Westward 
Ho  ! "  may  be  here  transcribed. 

"  BROTHER, — I  have  sent  you  a  token  from  Her  Majesty, 
an  anchor  guided  by  a  lady,  as  you  see.  And  further, 
Her  Highness  willed  me  to  send  you  word  that  she 
wisheth  you  as  great  good  hap  and  safety  to  your  ship 
as  if  she  were  there  in  person,  desiring  you  to  have 
care  of  yourself  as  of  that  which  she  tendereth ;  and, 
therefore,  for  her  sake,  you  must  provide  for  it  accord 
ingly.  Furthermore,  she  commandeth  that  you  leave 
your  picture  with  her.  For  the  rest  I  leave  till  our 
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meeting,  or  to  the  report  of  the  bearer,  who  would 
needs  be  the  messenger  of  this  good  news.  So  I 
commit  you  to  the  will  and  protection  of  God,  who 
send  us  such  life  and  death  as  He  shall  please,  or  hath 
appointed. 

Richmond,    this   Friday   morning. 

Your   true   brother, 

W.  RALEIGH." 

The  expedition  met  with  ill-success,  and  but  two 
vessels  were  left,  the  smaller,  the  Squirrel,  of  but  ten 
tons  burden,  containing  the  brave  leader.  Besought  to 
leave  it  he  answered,  "  I  will  not  forsake  my  little 
company,  with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and 
perils."  Approached  during  a  heavy  gale  by  the  larger 
vessel,  the  Golden  Hind,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  cried 
out  to  its  crew :  "  We  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea 
as  by  land." 

The  sequel  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
Longfellow : — 

Alas  !  the  land  wind  failed, 

And  ice-cold  grew  the  night ; 
But  never  more,  on  sea  or  shore, 

Should  Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light. 

He  sat  upon  the  deck, 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand  ; 
"  Do  not  fear,  Heaven  is  near," 

He  said,  "  by  water  as  by  land." 

Southward,  for  ever  southward, 

They  drift  through  dark  and  day ; 
And,  like  a  dream,  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 

They  vanish  all  away. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  The  West 
Indian  proprietors,  as  a  body,  seem  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  reckless  extravagance  of  their  mode  of  living, 
and  for  a  half  insane  fancy  as  to  the  prodigious  capability 
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of  their  estates.  This  appears  to  have  been  fully  the 
case  with  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  A 
mansion  was  built  upon  the  property  perhaps  fully  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  a  proprietor  of  three  times  the  income, 
and  probably  the  whole  style  of  living  was  made  suitable 
to  the  dwelling  rather  than  to  the  estate.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Gilbert  came  into  possession  of  the  property  he 
found  it  loaded  with  debt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  almost  entirely  valueless,  while  the  legacies  to  younger 
children  contributed  not  a  little  to  embarrass  him. 

"At  length,"  writes  his  wife,  "the  estate  became  so 
encumbered  that  everybody  began  to  seek  their  own  with 
some  degree  of  vigour,  and,  as  he  was  of  a  tender  and 
charitable  disposition,  they  concluded  that  he  had  disposed 
of  the  produce  in  acts  of  charity  and  in  upholding  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  a  meeting  of  the 
creditors  and  minutely  entered  upon  his  manner  of  living, 
how  poorly  he  went  clad,  how  little  we  brought  to  our 
table,  and  these  things  were  conspicuous  to  all  who 
knew  us,  and  on  their  being  mentioned  many  of  those 
present  could  testify  to  their  truth,  and  one  gentleman 
went  out  of  the  room,  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  he 
would  never  ask  for  his  debt.  In  short,  there  was  general 
satisfaction  given,  so  that  neither  the  Gospel  suffered 
nor  his  own  character,  but  both  had  justice  done  to 
them." 

This  much  concerning  Mr.  Gilbert's  temporal  concerns 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  legacy  of  pecuniary  anxiety 
which,  as  will  appear,  he  left  behind  him  for  his 
descendants.  A  better  legacy,  however,  was  his  to  confer, 
so  far  as  things  eternal  can  be  handed  on  by  prayer, 
precept,  and  holy  example.  These,  his  religious  im 
pressions,  were,  under  God,  due  to  a  parcel  of  the  books 
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of  Mr.  Wesley,  sent  him  by  his  brother,  who  had  himself 
come  under  Mr.  Wesley's  personal  influence. 

"For  a  long  time,"  writes  his  daughter,  "my  father, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  enthusiasm  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Wesley,  would  not  read  them,  till  one 
day,  being  on  his  bed  through  indisposition,  he  desired 
my  eldest  sister,  who  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  years 
old,  to  bring  him  a  book,  merely,  as  it  seems,  to  entertain 
himself.  She  brought  him  Mr.  Wesley's  '  Appeal  to  men 
of  reason  and  religion.'  He  read,  and  wondered  that 
there  was  nothing  like  enthusiasm  in  it,  and  approved  so 
well  of  the  doctrine  it  contained  that  he  wished  to  make 
a  visit  to  England  and  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wesley.  My  grandfather,  however,  objected. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  was  reported  through  the  island 
that  my  father  had  become  a  Methodist,  and  the  fear 
was  expressed  that  my  grandfather  would  on  this  account 
disinherit  him.  The  latter,  however,  when  he  heard  it, 
replied :  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  disinherit  my  son 
for  virtue,'  and  after  two  years  he  gave  his  permission. 

"  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  my  father  came 
to  England  and  they  all  soon  became  acquainted  with 
-Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley.  After  two  years' 
residence  in  England  he  returned  to  the  Island  by  his 
father's  desire,  and  became  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
not  only  to  his  own  relations,  but  to  the  Island  in  general. 

"  He  began  first  in  his  own  house  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  and  to  instruct  as  many  as  chose  to  attend, 
both  whites  and  blacks,  and  afterwards,  on  account  of 
the  negroes  chiefly,  who  had  no  one  like-minded  with  him 
to  care  for  their  souls,  he  enlarged  his  sphere  of  usefulness 
by  preaching  publicly,  one  Sunday  on  his  own  estate,  and 
the  other  in  town." 

There  is  in  my  possession,  the  gift  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  much  condensed  letter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert, 
to  her  nephew,  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  a  remarkable 
volume  of  extracts  from  the  private  diary  of  Miss  Mary 
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Gilbert,  daughter  of  the  said  Nathaniel  Gilbert.  Though 
at  her  death  she  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age  she 
gives  very  full  and  appreciative  reminiscences  of  the  ministry 
of  John  Wesley.  The  little  volume  contains  a  preface 
which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"Among  the  innumerable  novelties  which  have  appeared 
in  the  world  within  half  a  century  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  experience  of  a  child  written  by  herself. 
Herein,  much  variety  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  any  art 
or  ornament  at  all,  as  she  set  down  from  time  to  time, 
merely  for  her  own  use,  just  what  occurred  between  God 
and  her  own  soul.  But  on  this  very  account  persons  of 
understanding  will  set  the  greater  value  upon  it  because  it 
contains  only  genuine  Christian  experience  painted  in  its 
native  colours. 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

"Liverpool,  April  7th.   1768." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  convinced 
that  on  every  moral  and  religious  account  the  West  Indies 
was  a  most  unsuitable  region  for  the  education  of  a 
Christian  family,  their  surviving  son,  Nathaniel  Gilbert  the 
younger,  now  resident  in  England  and  the  curate  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  at  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  pressed 
upon  his  two  sisters  the  desirability  of  an  immediate 
removal  to  England ;  his  earnest  invitation  being  expressed 
in  the  words,  "  Let  not  a  hoof  be  left  behind."  His 
second  sister,  Euphemia  Lynch,  had  been  left  a  widow 
with  four  children,  with  whom,  and  also  accompanied  by 
her  elder  sister,  before  mentioned,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gilbert, 
she  arrived  in  England  in  1788. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  their  time  in  England  the 
two  sisters  must  have  found  it  hard  to  maintain  their 
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household,  though  assisted  probably  by  their  brother 
Nathaniel  with  an  allowance  from  the  narrow  stipend 
supplied  to  him  by  Chancery  from  the  Antigua  estate. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  they  improved  their  little  income 
by  taking  in  lodgers.  For  several  years  they  had  as  lodger 
in  their  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Mrs.  Canning, 
the  mother  of  the  distinguished  statesman  of  that  name, 
and  the  warmth  of  affection  with  which  she  would  hail 
her  son,  and  the  energetic  kissings  on  the  stairs,  which 
used  to  accompany  their  partings,  were  long  remembered. 
But  it  is  with  only  one  member  of  the  little  Antiguan 
colony  that  we  are  directly  concerned,  for  in  the  eldest 
of  the  four  children,  Euphemia  Lynch,  we  see  the  ever- 
beloved  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

"  Well  do  I  remember,"  writes  a  school  companion, 
"  the  impression  she  made  upon  me ;  the  admiration,  and 
something  approaching  to  fear,  with  which  she  inspired 
me.  She  had  attained  her  full  height,  and  was  peculiarly 
striking  in  her  appearance.  Her  dress,  too,  was  superior 
to  what  I  was  used  to,  and  her  fine  black  hair  was  very 
nicely  arranged.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  but  rather 
abrupt  and  reserved  in  her  manners,  and  her  teacher 
spoke  of  her  as  almost  without  a  fault." 

The  family  very  generally  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Cecil,  from  which,  as  also  from  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Simeon, 
who  frequently  occupied  his  pulpit,  they  derived  both 
benefit  and  pleasure.  Visits  also  were  occasionally  paid 
to  Madeley,  in  Shropshire,  the  scene  for  some  years  of 
the  labours  of  the  saintly  Fletcher,  with  whose  wife  they 
were  intimately  acquainted,  though  not  deriving  much 
benefit  from  her  somewhat  irregular  ministrations. 
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Among  other  plans  for  doing  good  Mrs.  Fletcher  had 
classes  for  young  females,  in  which  she  endeavoured  not 
merely  to  instruct  but  also  to  lead  her  pupils  to  narrate 
their  spiritual  experiences,  both  to  herself  and  to  each 
other.  This,  Miss  Lynch  displayed  some  force  of  character 
in  absolutely  declining  to  do,  and  accordingly  she  incurred 
most  undeservedly  the  displeasure  of  her  instructress. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  this  chapter  ended  where  it 
began,  in  the  Rectory  of  Aston  Sandford,  where,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  Commentator  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  spring  of  1803. 

What  follows  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  my 
father's  eldest  brother,  whose  copious  narrative  has  been 
the  main  source  from  which  the  previous  pages  have 
been  compiled. 

"  One  of  my  grandfather's  nearest  neighbours,  in  fact 
almost  his  only  neighbour — for  of  all  desolate  parishes  I 
have  ever  seen  well-nigh  the  most  desolate  was  Aston — 
was  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  now 
Vicar  of  Bledlowe. 

"The  little  household  of  Aston  now  consisted  of  the 
Rector  and  his  wife,  my  father  as  an  occasional  visitant 
in  college  vacation  times,  the  daughter  Elizabeth,  after 
wards  Mrs.  King,  and  the  youngest  son,  Benjamin.  The 
Bledlowe  household  was  smaller  still,  but  there  were 
almost  always  some  nieces  or  other  young  friends  visiting 
at  the  house,  and  between  the  two  families  there  was 
very  frequent  intercourse.  A  very  warm  friendship  soon 
grew  up  between  my  mother,  who  was  very  much  at 
Bledlowe,  and  her  whom  we  call  our  'Dear  Aunt  King,' 
and  easily  can  I  conceive  of  them  as  being  a  very  delightful 
pair. 

"  My  father,  in  his  long  vacations,  became  not  impervious 
to  the  charms  of  his  sister's  friend,  Miss  Lynch.  The 
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courtship  did  not  last  for  more  than  six  months,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  on  the  25th  of  March,  1806.  The 
event  took  place  at  Bledlowe,  and  the  party  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  parsonages 
of  Bledlowe  and  Aston,  with  the  mother  and  aunt  of  the 
bride.  The  Aston  party  arrived  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  long  and  earnest  were  the  expositions  and  prayers 
of  the  Commentator  both  that  evening,  and  also  on  the 
morning  before  the  ceremony.  My  father's  marriage  was 
one  which  could  scarcely  be  called  prudential,  as  both  he 
and  my  mother  were  absolutely  destitute  of  money,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  felt  my  grandfather's  evening 
exposition,  on  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  not  without  its  suitableness. 

"  On  the  whole,  everything  seems  to  have  been  propitious 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  but  the  day,  and  such  was 
the  weather,  and  such  the  state  of  the  roads,  that  my 
mother  could  be  conveyed  to  Aston  Sandford,  the  place 
of  her  residence  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  her  married  life, 
by  no  other  mode  than  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband. 
It  is  amusing  to  note  how  little  circumstances  rest  upon 
the  mind  even  when  great  ones  are  comparatively  forgotten. 
My  poor  mother  would  dwell,  even  to  her  latest  years, 
on  the  disappointment  connected  with  the  external  arrange 
ments  of  her  marriage — the  want  of  the  lively  party,  the 
want  of  the  marriage  tour,  the  going  at  once,  with  no 
interval  at  all  to  her  husband's  father,  a  somewhat  sombre 
place,  and  where  the  master  of  the  house  was  one  of 
whom  she  was  afraid.1' 

Thus  has  been  told  the  long  history  which  connected 
the  far  Island  of  Antigua  with  the  home  of  the  Com 
mentator  of  Aston  Sandford,  and  the  events  which  led 
to  the  union  of  the  families  of  Gilbert  and  Scott. 

Very  different  in  all  outward  circumstances  was  the 
history  which  began  in  the  marshes  of  Braytoft  from  that 
which  had  its  commencement  under  the  sunny  skies  of 
Antigua.  Very  diverse,  also,  were  the  characteristics  of 
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the  two  families,  for  this  was  an  alliance  between 
sturdy  practical  devotion  to  plain  duty,  and  the  brighter, 
though  not  less  sterling,  qualities  of  the  more  adventurous 
line  of  Gilbert.  Yet  on  both  sides  there  was  genuine 
piety,  and  both  families  had  been  borne  upon  the  strong 
tide  of  the  Evangelical  revival,  and  had  learned  "to  seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness."  Thus 
were  the  foundations  laid  of  that  home  into  which,  on  the 
4th  of  February  in  the  year  1827,  the  little  Melville  Home 
Scott  was  born  as  the  thirteenth  and  last  child.  Hence- ' 
forward,  his  own  early  recollections,  mingling  with  those 
more  definite  and  instructed  of  his  eldest  brother,  will 
describe  what,  and  what  manner  of  home  it  was.  Some 
of  his  latest  words  may  convey  the  lesson  he  would  have 
desired  that  these  pages  should  inculcate  :— 

"  One  generation  passeth  and  another  cometh.  How 
short  and  transient  are  earthly  scenes  and  the  generations 
of  human  life.  How  important  it  is  for  each  generation 
in  the  Church  of  God  to  do  its  very  best  for  Christian 
truth  and  progress,  and  to  leave  as  much  good  behind 
it  as  it  may.  How  important  it  is  that  each  new  generation 
should  grasp  and  retain  the  inheritance  of  good  which 
has  come  down'  to  it  from  the  generation  or  generations 
preceding,  and  seek  to  build  upon  it  that  which  is  still 
better.  Thus  will  God's  Church  go  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  the  world  around  be  gaining  higher 
blessing." 


CHAPTER  •  II. 
THE    EARLY    HOME. 

THE  hamlet  of  Gawcott,  appended  originally  to  the 
parish  of  Buckingham,  contained  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants.-  These  appear  to  have  been  left  in 
a  miserably  neglected  state,  and  but  few  of  them  ever 
to  have  attended  the  Parish  Church,  or  to  have  kept 
up  any,  even  of  the  appearances,  of  religion.  But  there 
was  one  person  in  the  parish  whose  heart  yearned  over 
his  neighbours.  This  was  a  Mr.  John  West,  who,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  true  religion,  determined 
to  provide  some  place  of  instruction  for  the  inhabitants 
of  his  native  village.  Accordingly  he  at  once  built  a 
chapel  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £2,000,  and  endowed 
it  with  a  rent-charge  on  land  to  the  amount  of  ;£ioo 
per  annum.  After  many  difficulties  in  obtaining 
recognition  for  his  labours,  he  at  length  secured  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  as  first  incumbent 
in  the  year  1806.  For  the  first  four  years  there  was 
no  parsonage,  and  the  recently-married  Vicar  resided  at 
Buckingham.  Partly,  however,  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
partly  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  West,  he  was  able  to 
provide  a  new  parsonage,  and  the  family  went  to  their  new 
abode  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  under  this  roof,  on 
February  4th,  1827,  was  born  Melville  Home,  the 
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thirteenth  and  last  child  of  his  parents,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
and   Euphemia   Scott. 

The  home  of  his  childhood  was  never  forgotten. 

"  I  love  to  live  in  the  blue  distance  of  the  past.  The 
years,  as  I  look,  seem  to  me  as  almost  nothing.  I 
can  gaze  across  them  as  across  some  narrow  stream. 
Very  many  things,  indeed,  have  changed  from  what  they 
were  in  my  father's  days  and  in  my  own  childhood. 
Many  things  have  gone  ;  those  dearest  to  us  have  gone ; 
but,  oh !  how  many  things  remain,  and  what  blessed 
and  precious  things  they  are,  and,  best  of  all,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  with  us  still,  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  Those  were  the  days  of  Evangelical  life 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  my  parents  and 
grandparents  were  pre-eminent  among  those  to  whom 
that  description  was  given.  In  my  adult  and  recent 
years  I  have  learned  to  accept,  and  find  delight  in, 
lines  of  thought  which  seem  different  from  that,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  reaction  from  the  Evangelical 
movement,  as  I  saw  it  in  my  youth.  I  know,  and  am 
sure,  that  it  contained  within  it  the  very  core,  the  very 
substance,  the  very  reality  of  true  and  living  Christianity. 
May  I  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  ever  I  become  ashamed 
of  the  religion  which  I  saw  in  my  youngest  days. 
And  I,  who  speak  thus,  am  a  man  with  very  wide  and 
loving  sympathies  with  the  forms  of  Christian  life  and 
thought  which  I  see  around  me,  yet,  I  boldly  say,  that 
if  ever  the  newer  forms  of  Christian  life  and  thought 
in  our  Church  should  cease  to  comprise  within  them 
the  religious  life  and  thought  which  I  saw  in  my  child 
hood,  they  will,  in  truth,  miss  the  very  cream  of  true 
and  living  Christianity." 

When  these  words  were  spoken,  some  sixty  years  after  my 
father  had  left  the  village  of  his  birth,  he  was  standing 
in  the  very  pulpit  in  which  his  father  preached,  and 
beneath  which  he  was  interred,  and  the  occasion  may 
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few  persons  are  to  be  found  who  so  truly  lived  by 
faith,  who  so  truly  felt  themselves  under  the  eye  of 
God,  and  so  truly  endeavoured  day  by  day  to  please 
Him." 

As  an  instance  of  this  may  be  quoted  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  Archdeacon's  respecting  his  mother  : 

"  She  was  once  asked  by  a  Christian  lady  whom  I 
knew  well,  and  a  person  most  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  her  children,  for  any  hints  that  her  experience 
had  enabled  her  to  give  on  the  subject  of  the  religious 
education  of  children.  Her  short  answer  was  just 
this — '  Teach  them  to  fear  sin.'  For  herself  and  for  us 
she  had  a  holy  horror  of  sin,  and  would  make  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  has  made  many  great  ones, 
rather  than  that  any  child  of  hers  should  be  placed 
among  those  that  feared  not  God." 

The  vicarage  of  Gawcott  was  indeed  no  home  of  idleness, 
but  of  all  its  inmates  none  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
Mrs.  Scott.  With  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  ten  of 
whom  lived  to  require  education,  with  the  management  of  a 
household  which  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  children, 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten  pupils  of  various  ages ;  in  the 
habit  also  of  attending  most  carefully  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  necessities  of  the  poor  around  her ;  she  was 
almost  the  sole  governess  of  all  her  younger  children.  Her 
attention  to  duties  must  have  been  truly  wonderful.  A 
walk,  except  about  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  people,  was  a  recreation  in  which  she  scarcely  ever 
indulged,  and  yet  when  she  did  allow  herself  a  holiday 
with  her  family  few  would  enjoy  it  more.  Such  occasions 
were  chiefly  found  in  visits  to  the  home  of  Latimers,  the 
refined  and  delightful  abode  of  the  uncle  and  aunt  King, 
the  latter  the  only  daughter  of  the  Commentator. 
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"It  added  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  visits 
to  see  those  usually  so  busy,  and  'often  so  oppressed  with 
care,  now  quite  at  ease,  and  full  of  happiness ;  to  see  our 
dear  father  and  mother,  pupils  and  parish  for  a  time  out  of 
sight,   giving   themselves  with    easiest  glee  to  the   charms 
of  Latimers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  ever  the  great 
point  with  both  of  them   far  from  forgotten — my  mother 
and  aunt  talking  together  in  a  way  which  yielded  lessons 
of  pious  instruction  still  remembered,  and  my  dear  father 
never  so   lively   and   striking   as   here   in  exposition,  and 
seldom   so  touching  and   earnest   in   his   prayer.     Amidst 
personal  and  early  recollections  of  Gawcott  will  always  be 
mingled  reminiscences  of  the  few  but  choice  visitors  who 
from  time  to  time  relieved  its  solitude.       The  enchanting 
benignity   of    Dr.    Marsh,    of  Colchester ;   the   force   and 
energy  of  wisdom  which  showed  itself  in  Daniel  Wilson  ; 
the    singular    suavity   and   wonderful    power    of   pleasing 
narrative  possessed  by  Legh  Richmond,  of  Turvey,  all  these 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  our  minds  as  children.     And 
then    the    minor    stars    were    not    to    be    despised — the 
spirituality  of  Haldane  Stewart,  the  kindly  nature  of  Basil 
Woodd,   the    high    doctrine,    though   it   was   not   a   little 
puzzling,  of  William  Goode,  of  Blackfriars,  these  are  not  to 
be    omitted    among    early    reminiscences.     The   religious 
societies  in  these  early  days  were  of  high  value,  not  only 
for   other   reasons,  but   because   they   introduced   men  of 
really   superior    light   into   remote   districts   and    families. 
Whether  this  can  be  so  truly  said  at  present  I  am  in  doubt. 
Our  present  wandering  stars  seem  usually  of  the  third  or 
fourth  magnitude.    It  can  only  be  when  societies  are  young, 
and  auxiliaries   are   few,  that   the   leading   clergy  can   be 
expected  to  travel  in  their  support.     However,  at  Gawcott 
their  visits  were  much  prized,  and  not  prized,  I  am  per 
suaded,  above  their  intrinsic  value." 

Into  these  glimpses  of  an  outside  world,  described  by 
his  eldest  brother  twenty  years  his  senior,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family  could  not,  of  course,  have  entered, 
but  they  are  here  recorded  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
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home  he  loved,  and  as  traditions  learned  in  after  years. 
He  could  better  remember  the  darkness  of  Gawcott  than 
these  occasional  flashes  of  light  from  without.  Fights  were 
common  in  the  extreme,  and  he  has  often  told  how  when 
one  of  these  was  in  progress  his  father  would  stride  forth 
from  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  with  his  left  hand  tightly 
clenched  beneath  his  coat-tails,  and  arriving  on  the  scene 
of  action,  would,  without  wasting  words  upon  the  com 
batants,  hold  them  apart  with  a  strong  hand  laid  upon 
each,  until  the  ardor  pttgnce  had  evaporated.  One  less 
combative  than  the  ordinary  used  to  say,  "  Mr.  Scott, 
when  I  fights,  I  shall  fight  opposite  your  study  window, 
and  then  it  won't  go  on  too  long." 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Scott  at  Gawcott  lasted  for  a  period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  and  in  January,  1833,  Dr.  Kaye, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  doubtless  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Commentator,  as  well  as  from  personal 
knowledge  of  his  son,  offered  him  the  Rectory  of  Wappen- 
ham,  Northamptonshire.  The  grief  of  parting  was  among 
my  father's  earliest  memories,  and  is  referred  to  in  a 
document  which,  from  its  quaintness,  no  less  than  from 
its  reference  to  the  removal  in  question,  I  shall  venture 
to  transcribe. 

"  To  THE  GRANDCHILDREN  AND  GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN, 

OR  OTHER  RELATIVES  OF 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  SCOTT,    M.A., 

INCUMBENT  OF  GAWCOTT. 

GREETING. 

"  As  the  only  surviving  son  of  him  who  is  named  above, 
I  write  to  you  all,  quite  wonderful  in  number,  in  behalf 
of  the  Renovation  of  Gawcott  Church.  It  was  the  church 
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of  my  baptism,  and  of  the  baptism  doubtless  of  most  of 
my  twelve  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  there  I  sang  my 
first  tunes,  before  I  could  read  the  hymns  ;  and  there  I 
was  called  upon  to  hear  sermons  —  and  good  sermons 
they  were.  I  find  my  old  heart  hovering  over  the 
beloved  Gawcott  many  a  time,  and  I  long  to  see  it 
again  before  I  pass  away.  It  is  just  sixty  years  since  I 
left  it,  when  my  father  was  appointed  to  Wappenham, 
and  it  is  thus  just  sixty  years  since  I  crept  under  the  dining- 
room  table  and  cried  at  the  thought  of  leaving  it. 
None  can  know  the  feeling  that  !•  have  for  the  place 
where  I  first  saw  the  light,  and  which,  under  the  noblest 
of  parents,  was  the  intensely  happy  home  of  my  six 
earliest  years. 

"Your   affectionate   old    uncle,  or   great-uncle,  or  other 
relative, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT. 

"  St.   Mary's,   Lichfield, 
"March  \tfh,  1893." 


Here  may  be  inserted  a  letter,  perhaps  the  first  ever 
written  by  the  hand  that  was  one  day  to  wield  so 
ready  and  kindly  a  pen.  It  is  dated  January  4th,  1831, 
and  was  written  therefore  at  just  under  four  years  of 
age,  and  sixty-two  years  before  the  letter  last  appended. 

"  PHEMY,  — 

My  love  to  you.  I  have  got  some  books. 
William  sends  his  love  to  you.  I  have  got  a  cold. 
Grandmamma,  Aunt,  Mamma,  Papa,  George,  Sam,  Jenny, 
Aby,  and  the  maids  send  their  love  to  you.  We  got  a 
new  dog,  his  name  his  Damon.  He  has  been  trying  to 
bite  George,  and  I  remain  your  affectionate  little  Brother, 

MELLY." 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  if  this  letter  had  been  one 
written  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  Carlyle  would  have  made 
it  luminous,  whether  by  insight  or  imagination.  Let  it 
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be  enough  to  state  that  Damon  should  have  had  sufficient 
of  both  these  qualities  to  have  given  him  more  respect 
for  the  future  restorer  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

The  little  writer  was  soon  to  be  fatherless.  Wappenham 
with  its  position  of  comparative  comfort  came  too  late 
to  repair  the  years  of  overstrain  and  isolation.  Indeed, 
the  change  brought  little  but  anxiety.  Some  private  notes 
written  late  in  the  Archdeacon's  life  will  shew  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  new  position. 

"  My  dear  father's  life  at  Wappenham  was  very  short 
indeed,  but  his  ministry  was  full  of  life,  power,  and  attraction, 
as  it  had  been  at  Gawcott.  Evangelical  teaching  was  sadly 
new  at  Wappenham,  and  was  thoroughly  accepted  there. 
He  restored  the  Chancel  also,  at  least  as  well  as  any  such 
work  in  those  days  was  done,  which  is  not  saying  much. 
He  also  built  a  new  rectory,  partly  out  of  funds  derived 
from  his  predecessor  on  the  score  of  dilapidation,  but  also 
largely  at  his  own  cost.  Till  that  new  Rectory  was  completed 
we  lived  in  what  we  afterwards  called  '  the  other  house.' 
It  was  a  dear  old  house,  still  existing,  and  there  my  dear 
mother,  with  those  of  us  her  children  who  had  not  left 
home,  resided  after  my  father's  death.  My  father's  health 
had  began  to  decline  before  we  left  Gawcott.  His  strong 
and  massive  frame  had  been  worn  down  by  anxiety  and 
toil,  and  he  had  given  up  the  exercise  which  was  necessary 
for  his  health,  and  disease  came  on,  while  the  action  of 
the  heart  became  impaired." 

He  wrote  to  his  wife  during  absence  rendered  necessary 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Hull, 
the  following  sad  description  of  his  state  of  mind : — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  others  feel,  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  none  were  so  depressed  as  myself.  When  my  father 
died,  I  said  I  was  like  a  soldier  whose  front  rank  man  had 
been  shot  away,  but  now  I  have  lost  my  comrades  right 
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and  left,  and  am  already  wounded  myself  so  as  to  render 
it  certain  that  I  too  must  soon  fall.  When  I  consider  that 
my  two  brothers  are  both  gone,  and  they  both  from  childhood 
much  healthier  than  I,  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  various 
tokens  of  dilapidation  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  earthly 
house  of  my  tabernacle,  I  think  we  ought  to  live  in  the 
expectation  that  I  may  soon  be  called  to  join  those  who  are 
gone.  My  campaign  is  not  ended,  and  I  have  hitherto 
fought  so  feebly  that  I  can  speak  with  no  confidence,  though 
not  without  some  hope  that  I  may  receive  the  conqueror's 
crown." 

"  Till  within  two  or  three  months  of  his  death,  little," 
writes  his  eldest  son,  "  had  appeared  to  excite  alarm,  except 
a  gradual  increase  of  weakness.  The  change  that  took  place 
with  regard  to  muscular  power  was  indeed  remarkable. 
His  arm  and  hand  had  always  been  extraordinarily  vigorous, 
and  he  would  occasionally  amuse  himself  by  shewing  his 
superiority  in  this  respect  to  his  elder  sons.  Sometimes 
when  we  took  our  leave  of  him  for  the  night,  he  would 
smile  in  our  faces  and  grasp  our  hands  with  such  extreme 
energy  that  it  required  all  our  dignity  and  philosophy  to 
avoid  screaming  under  the  action  of  the  vice ;  and  well  do 
I  remember  in  one  of  my  late  visits  to  him  being  affected 
almost  to  tears  on  discovering  the  great  change  that 
disease  was  bringing  about  in  the  utter  feebleness  of  that 
once  vigorous  hand.  Within  two  or  three  months  of  his 
death  attacks  of  another  kind  occasionally  occurred.  He 
would  be  seized  with  pain  in  the  left  arm  and  in  the  chest, 
accompanied  with  faintness  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
This,  however,  was  little  thought  of  by  the  family.  It  was 
considered  as  merely  arising  from  indigestion,  and  added 
very  little  to  their  alarm.  My  wife  and  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Wappenham  in  the  middle  of  January,  1835.  On  looking 
back  upon  it  one  discovered  much  not  fully  appreciated 
at  the  time,  which  evidently  shewed  that  he  viewed  his 
own  departure  as  near,  and  desired  me  to  beware  of  it 
also.  The  character  of  his  expositions  and  prayers  was 
remarkably  solemnizing,  referring  continually  to  funda 
mental  subjects  and  to  the  things  beyond  the  grave.  His 
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be  enough  to  state  that  Damon  should  have  had  sufficient 
of  both  these  qualities  to  have  given  him  more  respect 
for  the  future  restorer  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

The  little  writer  was  soon  to  be  fatherless.  Wappenham 
with  its  position  of  comparative  comfort  came  too  late 
to  repair  the  years  of  overstrain  and  isolation.  Indeed, 
the  change  brought  little  but  anxiety.  Some  private  notes 
written  late  in  the  Archdeacon's  life  will  shew  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  new  position. 

"My  dear  father's  life  at  Wappenham  was  very  short 
indeed,  but  his  ministry  was  full  of  life,  power,  and  attraction, 
as  it  had  been  at  Gawcott.  Evangelical  teaching  was  sadly 
new  at  Wappenham,  and  was  thoroughly  accepted  there. 
He  restored  the  Chancel  also,  at  least  as  well  as  any  such 
work  in  those  days  was  done,  which  is  not  saying  much. 
He  also  built  a  new  rectory,  partly  out  of  funds  derived 
from  his  predecessor  on  the  score  of  dilapidation,  but  also 
largely  at  his  own  cost.  Till  that  new  Rectory  was  completed 
we  lived  in  what  we  afterwards  called  'the  other  house.' 
It  was  a  dear  old  house,  still  existing,  and  there  my  dear 
mother,  with  those  of  us  her  children  who  had  not  left 
home,  resided  after  my  father's  death.  My  father's  health 
had  began  to  decline  before  we  left  Gawcott.  His  strong 
and  massive  frame  had  been  worn  down  by  anxiety  and 
toil,  and  he  had  given  up  the  exercise  which  was  necessary 
for  his  health,  and  disease  came  on,  while  the  action  of 
the  heart  became  impaired." 

He  wrote  to  his  wife  during  absence  rendered  necessary 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Hull, 
the  following  sad  description  of  his  state  of  mind  :— 

"  I  do  not  know  what  others  feel,  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  none  were  so  depressed  as  myself.  When  my  father 
died,  I  said  I  was  like  a  soldier  whose  front  rank  man  had 
been  shot  away,  but  now  I  have  lost  my  comrades  right 
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and  left,  and  am  already  wounded  myself  so  as  to  render 
it  certain  that  I  too  must  soon  fall.  When  I  consider  that 
my  two  brothers  are  both  gone,  and  they  both  from  childhood 
much  healthier  than  I,  and  when  1  reflect  upon  the  various 
tokens  of  dilapidation  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  earthly 
house  of  my  tabernacle,  I  think  we  ought  to  live  in  the 
expectation  that  I  may  soon  be  called  to  join  those  who  are 
gone.  My  campaign  is  not  ended,  and  I  have  hitherto 
fought  so  feebly  that  I  can  speak  with  no  confidence,  though 
not  without  some  hope  that  I  may  receive  the  conqueror's 
crown." 

"  Till  within  two  or  three  months  of  his  death,  little," 
writes  his  eldest  son,  "  had  appeared  to  excite  alarm,  except 
a  gradual  increase  of  weakness.  The  change  that  took  place 
with  regard  to  muscular  power  was  indeed  remarkable. 
His  arm  and  hand  had  always  been  extraordinarily  vigorous, 
and  he  would  occasionally  amuse  himself  by  shewing  his 
superiority  in  this  respect  to  his  elder  sons.  Sometimes 
when  we  took  our  leave  of  him  for  the  night,  he  would 
smile  in  our  faces  and  grasp  our  hands  with  such  extreme 
energy  that  it  required  all  our  dignity  and  philosophy  to 
avoid  screaming  under  the  action  of  the  vice ;  and  well  do 
I  remember  in  one  of  my  late  visits  to  him  being  affected 
almost  to  tears  on  discovering  the  great  change  that 
disease  was  bringing  about  in  the  utter  feebleness  of  that 
once  vigorous  hand.  Within  two  or  three  months  of  his 
death  attacks  of  another  kind  occasionally  occurred.  He 
would  be  seized  with  pain  in  the  left  arm  and  in  the  chest, 
accompanied  with  faintness  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
This,  however,  was  little  thought  of  by  the  family.  It  was 
considered  as  merely  arising  from  indigestion,  and  added 
very  little  to  their  alarm.  My  wife  and  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Wappenham  in  the  middle  of  January,  1835.  On  looking 
back  upon  it  one  discovered  much  not  fully  appreciated 
at  the  time,  which  evidently  shewed  that  he  viewed  his 
own  departure  as  near,  and  desired  me  to  beware  of  it 
also.  The  character  of  his  expositions  and  prayers  was 
remarkably  solemnizing,  referring  continually  to  funda 
mental  subjects  and  to  the  things  beyond  the  grave.  His 
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whole  manner  was  more  than  usually  affectionate.  His 
parting  was  peculiarly  tender,  quite  giving  one  the  im 
pression  that  he  much  doubted  whether  we  should  meet 
again.  After  we  left  him  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
increase  of  alarm  felt  till  the  very  moment  of  his  death — 
precisely  one  month  afterwards.  The  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  I  copy  from  a  letter  of  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Oldrid,  to  our  aunt,  Mrs.  King  : — 

"  My  beloved  father  was  on  Tuesday  better  than  usual, 
took  a  ride  to  Brackley  in  the  chaise,  came  home  and  dined 
with  the  family,  and  sat  a  little  while  after  dinner  talking 
cheerfully,  and  then,  as  was  usual  with  him,  retired  to  his 
study.  In  about  an  hour  an  attack  came  on.  Mama 
went  upstairs  with  him — he  moaning  sadly  as  he  went  up, 
and  hardly  able  with  her  assistance  to  get  to  bed.  He 
lay  down,  but  sickness  came  on,  which  was  quite  new. 
Still  mama  was  not  much  more  alarmed  than  usual. 
Suddenly  she  felt  his  head  drop  on  her  shoulder ;  she 
rang  the  bell  violently,  but  all  was  over  in  five  minutes. 
He  died  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle,  and  apparently 
without  any  knowledge  or  pain." 

Strange  it  is  how  the  generations  are  knit  together  in 
life  and  death.  The  above  account  might  almost  have 
described  the  last  scene  which  shall  end  this  Memoir. 
The  disease,  the  dread  angina  pectoris,  was  the  same ; 
the  same,  also,  were  the  secret  premonitions  of  the  end, 
and  the  sudden,  painless  issue.  The  memories  of  that 
first  loss  were  with  my  dear  father  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty-five  years.  "  Do  the  doctors  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  do  not  know  what  the  pain  under  my  left  arm  means. 
I  know  and  I  remember  that  pulling  of  the  bell  as  if 
it  had  been  rung  to-day." 

The  Archdeacon's  account  of  his  father's  death  is 
as  follows : — 
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"  Well  do  I  recollect  that  sudden  death  by  angina 
pectoris  in  every  particular  of  it,  though  it  took  place 
just  sixty  years  ago,  and  well  do  I  recollect  the  day 
in  February,  1835,  on  which  his  remains  were  carried 
forth  from  his  new  Rectory  at  Wappenham  and  taken  to 
Gawcott.  I  was  not  present  at  the  funeral,  and  my  beloved 
mother  was  far  too  ill  to  take  the  rugged  journey  by  road, 
but  I  recollect  the  dreary  day  most  vividly.  My  mother 
was  keeping  her  bed,  for  from  the  shock  of  my  father's 
death  she  never  really  recovered,  and  her  little  youngest 
lad  spent  most  of  the  day  sitting  by  her  bedside.  I  shall 
never  lose  the  impression  of  the  greatness  of  that  sorrow. 
It  struck  me  with  almost  alarm  at  times  to  see  so  strong 
a  mind  absorbed  with  grief.  All  the  fountains  of  her 
ardent  and  powerful  character  seemed  broken  up.  And 
oh,  how  anxious  was  that  noble  mother  for  that  little 
lad's  future.  Nothing  ever  lay  nearer  to  her  loving  and 
most  strenuous  heart  than  that." 

Thus  ends  the  period  of  the  first  home  and  the  first 
great  loss.  The  account  of  the  life  at  Wappenham  may 
fitly  commence  another  chapter,  but  the  memories  of 
those  early  years  and  of  their  final  crisis  ever  lay  deep 
in  my  dear  father's  heart,  and  proved  a  potent  influence 
for  good  in  the  early  years  of  temptation  and  trial,  and 
a  sweet  recollection  of  the  early  dawn  when  the  day 
drew  towards  evening,  for  life  is  one,  and  the  evening 
and  the  morning  make  up  the  day. 
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OOD  Bishop  Kaye,"  so  writes  the  Archdeacon, 
_  "doubtless  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  his 
father  had  held  it  for  so  short  a  time,  most  kindly  presented 
the  Rectory  of  Wappenham  to  my  eldest  brother  Tom, 
who  at  the  time  was  curate-in-charge  of  Goring  near 
Streetly-on-the-Thames  in  Oxfordshire.  My  brother  did 
not  come  to  reside  for  a  good  many  months,  and  my  dear 
mother  with  my  two  sisters  Mary  Jane  and  Elizabeth  stayed 
on  at  the  Rectory  until  the  so-called  '  other  house '  became 
ready  for  us.  Into  that  house  we  then  went,  and  it  was 
my  mother's  home  until  her  death  in  1853.  The  duty  at 
Wappenham  until  my  brother  came  into  residence  was 
taken  by  a  Mr.  Snelgar,  a  very  peculiar  old  person  with  one 
leg  much  shorter  than  the  other.  The  first  sight  of  him 
excited  my  dear  mother's  merriment  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
sorrows.  He  was  a  mighty  preacher,  and  went  on  on  one 
occasion  in  the  old  pulpit  at  Wappenham  for  an  hour-and- 
three-quarters.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Shilleto  the 
famous  Cambridge  classical  coach. 

"  At  length  my  brother  Tom  arrived  and  all  his.  I 
recollect  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  first  evening.  I 
was  to  play  in  the  garden  with  '  young  Tom,'  now  Canon 
Scott  of  Lavenham.  He  fell  down  by  the  pump  in  the 
Rectory  yard,  to  the  injury  of  his  person.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  being  his  responsible  uncle,  four-and-a- 
half  years  older  than  himself,  I  was  considered  the  guilty 
party  and  was  in  disgrace. 

"  Before  my  dear  mother  left  the  Rectory,  a  presentation 
to  Christ's  Hospital  was  given  to  her  for  my  advantage.  It 
was  given  by  a  governor  of  that  institution,  a  Mr.  Key, 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Don  Key.  I  well  remember 
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the  breaking  of  it  to  me,  and  the  first  frequent  conversations 
on  the  subject,  and  how  my  dear  mother  tried  to  be  thank 
ful  for  it,  though  full  of  anxiety  as  to  the  issue." 

In  March,  1836,  the  time  came  for  the  journey  to  London, 
the  account  of  which  is  fully  given  by  my  father.  A  letter 
also  remains  written  by  his  mother,  when  in  London,  to  her 
eldest  daughter  Mrs.  Oldrid,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  The  long-dreaded  event  has  taken  place.  My  darling 
is  separated  from  me,  and  I  have  consigned  him  to  the  care 
of  others.  May  the  Lord  be  his  ever-watchful  Friend  and 
Protector,  and  guide  him  aright  though  deprived  of  the 
oversight  of  his  best  of  earthly  fathers,  and  of  a  mother  ever 
anxious  for  his  good.  My  dear  child  has  been  cheered  all 
the  way  through,  and  has  shewn  uncommon  courage  and 
manly  strength  of  mind  which  have  kept  me  up  wonderfully. 
I  have  prayed  for  this  particularly,  as  I  felt  too  weak  to  bear 
the  sight  of  his  grief. 

"  We  met  with  little  encouragement  to  hope  that  he 
would  be  kept  in  London,  as  they  have  but  little  room  there 
just  now  on  account  of  the  new  buildings  not  being 
finished,  and,  as  he  would  have  to  pass  an  examination,  I 
had  little  hope.  However,  he  shewed  no  fear,  as  I  thought 
he  would,  and  went  boldly  up  and  answered  what  they 
asked  him  so  well,  that  he  was  appointed  to  London  at 
once.  We  were  kept  at  the  Hospital  five  hours  yesterday 
and  eight  to-day,  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  I  have  had  to-day,  has  been  almost  too  much  for 
me.  I  gave  my  dear  boy  into  Nurse  Bailey's  charge  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening.  He  was  to  drink  tea  with  her  in  her 
nice  little  parlour,  and  she  said  she  would  keep  him  much 
with  her,  as  he  would  feel  shy  with  the  rest.  They  have  full 
access  to  their  ward  at  all  times  out  of  school  hours,  and 
can  read  their  Bibles  without  interruption,  and  employ 
themselves  as  they  will.  Nurse  Bailey  says  he  will  find 
many  who  attend  to  their  private  prayers  morning  and 
night. 
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"Mr.  Key  was  not  on  the  Committee  yesterday,  but  he 
came  to  the  Hospital  and  found  me  there.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  Melville,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  him  such 
a  lovely  fellow,  and  thought  his  appearance  would  do 
honour  to  the  school.  Indeed,  many  people  seemed  struck 
with  his  looks,  and  praised  his  appearance  so  much  that  I 
was  afraid  he  would  be  puffed  up. 

"  Saturday  Morning.  I  have  just  been  to  fetch  my  poor 
little  Bluecoat,  and  found  him  playing  with  the  new  boys 
that  came  in  yesterday  and  looking  quite  happy.  Every 
body  about  the  place  seems  kind  and  feeling,  and  dear 
Melly's  account  is  quite  satisfactory." 

Now  follows  my  father's  account  of  the  same  event,  and 
also  of  the  way  in  which  the  fond  hopes  of  his  mother  were 
about  to  be  disappointed. 

"My  mother  and  I  went  to  London.  I  passed  the 
requisite  examination  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  had  to 
walk  about  a  room  stark  naked  in  the  presence  of  the 
doctor  and  others,  and  was  pronounced  clever  enough  and 
clean  enough  for  the  London  section  of  the  vast  establish 
ment.  How  I  cried  when  my  mother  left  me  under  the 
care  of  Nurse  Bailey  of  Ward  No.  8.  I  could  cry  again  at 
the  recollection,  though  I  have  never  cried  so  since.  Thus 
was  I  left,  a  little  lad  of  nine  years  old,  among  a  mingled 
set  of  seven  hundred  boys  with  very  few  defences  against 
evil,  and  very  few  encouragements  to  good. 

"  Christ's  Hospital  possessed  some  of  the  excellences  of 
all  public  schools,  but  with  all  their  disadvantages  multi 
plied  ten-fold.  Yet  in  my  time,  in  spite  of  all,  the  school 
was  a  fine  place.  Full  of  wickedness  as  it  could  be,  to  be 
sure,  without  any  adequate  moral  influence,  the  masters 
exerting  none  except  in  school  hours,  but  still  it  was  a  place 
in  which  a  really  good  boy  could  get  on  in  a  way.  But  my 
heart  possessed  too  many  affinities  to  wickedness  and 
degradation  for  me  to  stand  secure  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
After  a  year's  trial,  I  was  reduced  to  a  most  evil  and 
demoralized  condition.  Boy  as  I  was  I  was  demoralized, 
and  felt  all  the  miseries  of  demoralization,  nor  have  I 
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anything  like  recovered  it  yet.  This  went  on  till  Christmas 
1837.  Things  then  came  to  a  crisis.  I  had  been  reputed 
idle,  and  most  true  it  was,  I  dare  say,  though  that  was  not 
all  my  fault.  I  think  I  was  detected  in  lying,  and  if  I  was 
accused  of  stealing  it  would  not  have  been  far  wrong. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  I  was  very  poorly  indeed,  through 
exposure  in  the  cloisters  on  winter  nights.  My  mother 
then  came,  I  know  not  with  what  intention,  but  she  soon 
discovered  how  things  were  standing,  and  her  mind  was 
quickly  made  up.  The  minute  circumstances  of  the  time 
I  am  really  unable  to  recollect,  chiefly  perhaps  because  I 
was  really  very  poorly.  She  encountered,  I  believe,  great 
opposition  from  the  authorities,  but  was  thoroughly  deter 
mined,  and  took  me  away  in  spite  of  them.  Without  their 
permission,  I  believe,  she  took  me  in  a  fly  to  a  tailor's  on 
Holborn  Hill,  and  in  a  little  back  room  there  I  was  rigged 
out  in  a  ready-made  shirt  and  suit  of  invisible  green 
garments.  Then  we  entered  the  fly  and  drove  back  again 
to  Newgate  Street  to  leave  the  bundle  of  my  old  clothes  at 
the  Hospital  gate,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

"  Let  people  blame  my  mother's  conduct  if  they  choose  ; 
she  knew  that  she  was  doing  right  and  cared  for  none  of 
them.  Neither  my  principle  nor  my  character  were  strong 
enough  for  so  unguarded  a  position.  That  which  is  in  a 
degree  the  fault  of  all  public  schools,  was  ruinously  the 
fault  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  there  was  no  chance  there  for  a 
weak  character.  Still  I  look  back  with  thankfulness  to  some 
counteracting  influences  there.  Mr.  Rice's  sermons  in  the 
Hall  on  certain  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  instructions  of  a 
Mr.  Harrison,  another  of  the  clerical  masters,  I  recollect 
even  now  with  grateful  feelings.  Very  affecting  also  are  the 
recollections  still  retained  of  occasional  private  conversa 
tions  with  some  of  my  little  companions.  Huddled 
together  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  cloisters  on  a  winter's 
evening  we  would  mourn  over  our  miseries  (although  we 
had  our  joys)  and  moan  over  the  wickedness  of  the  place. 
I  recollect  many  such  conversations  quite  touching  to  recall, 
and  quite  pious  also  in  their  way.  Probably  we  had  all 
good  mothers  at  home." 
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One  additional  reminiscence  of  Christ's  Hospital  must  not 
be  omitted,  as  told  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
in  1897. 

"  Sixty  years  ago,  he  who  now  addresses  you  was  at  Christ's 
Hospital  in  Newgate  Street,  London.  In  the  stillness  of  one 
summer  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  heavy  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  hard  by.  Not  many  days  afier,  the 
beloved  Girl  Queen  entered  the  City  as  its  sovereign  for 
the  first  time,  and  we  700  schoolboys  had  a  perfect  position 
allotted  to  us  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  gaze  upon  the 
truly  interesting  spectacle.  I  myself,  as  one  of  the  700, 
beheld  it  all,  and  the  vision  of  the  fair  young  Queen  is  as 
fresh  upon  my  memory  as  if  it  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 
Little  did  I  imagine  that  sixty  years  after  I  should  be  stand 
ing  in  this  position  of  sacred  dignity,  telling  you  of  what  my 
boyish  eyes  were  then  delighting  in." 

"I  was  next  committed,"  writes  my  father,  "to  the  care 
of  a  most  worthy  man,  John  Price,  then  curate  of  Abthorpe 
by  Wappenham,  and  walked,  or  rode  on  a  donkey,  each  day 
to  his  house  for  about  two  yeais.  Mr.  Price  then  removed 
to  the  curacy  of  Stockingford  near  Nuneaton,  and  took  me 
to  his  new  residence  for  about  two  years  more.  At  first  Mr. 
Price  lived  at  Chilvers  Coton,  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
Stockingford,  and  I  attended  Chilvers  Coton  Church,  where 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hake  was  Vicar,  and  where  the  celebrated 
Evans  family  attended  from  Griff.  I  have  often,  I  believe, 
attended  that  Church  with  George  Eliot.  Mr.  Hake's 
preaching  was  strongly  Calvinistic,  but  it  had  some  influence 
on  my  mind.  The  whole  arrangement  of  my  sojourn  with 
Mr.  Price  was  very  poor,  and  even  bad.  I  learned  very 
little,  and  was  in  contact  with  much  evil.  Mr.  Price  was  a 
good  man,  and  did  his  best  for  me,  and,  considering  that  he 
only  received  ^£40  a  year  with  his  pupil,  large  expectations 
were  perhaps  hardly  to  be  entertained.  About  the  year  1841 
I  returned  to  Wappenham,  and  joined  there  the  pupils  taken 
by  my  eldest  brother  Tom." 

Such  is  my  father's  own  brief  account  of  his  early  educa 
tion,  but  the  record  will  not  be  complete  without  an  attempt 
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to  picture  the  period  of  life  spent  at  Wappenham 
(1841  — 1846),  its  scenes,  occupations,  and  influences. 

Situated  in  those  days  some  ten  miles  from  a  railway 
station,  amid  the  sweeping  undulations  of  West  North 
amptonshire,  and  bordered  by  the  remnant  of  a  spreading 
forest,  Wappenham  was  more  secluded  than  even  Gawcott. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  village,  except  at  the  Rectory, 
above  the  rank  of  a  tenant  farmer,  and  in  winter  the  roads 
were  deep  in  mud.  The  Church,  since  successfully  and 
reverently  restored,  was  covered  with  whitewash,  the  seats  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  while  an  unpainted  deal  gallery 
crossed  the  west  end  bearing  an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
"erected  for  the  use  of  the  singers  only."  From  this 
erection  there  sounded  forth  on  a  Sunday  the  notes  of  two 
flutes,  a  clarionet,  and  a  bass  viol,  to  which  on  grand 
occasions,  notably  on  "  Feast  Sunday,"  was  added  a  trom 
bone  which  came  from  a  neighbouring  parish. 

Education  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  chaotic  stage. 

"I  can  hardly  describe,"  says  my  father,  "the  small 
amount  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  day  school  education  of 
those  days.  What  could  I  not  tell  you  of  the  cripple  school 
master  Mr.  Garratt,  and  of  my  dearest  friend  the  hump 
backed  schoolmaster  Job  Jones?  The  children  were  either 
not  taught  at  all,  or  taught  by  such  men  as  these,  or  taught 
in  the  Village  Dame  School ;  and  thus  you  can  understand 
what  rude  material  the  Sunday  School  teacher  had  to  do 
with.  And  as  the  material  was  rough,  so  also  were  the 
methods  rough  and  rude  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  How  well  I  recollect  the  fierce  looks  of  old  John 
Middleton,  the  old  Scots  Grey,  who  sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
boys  in  the  chancel  with  oh  !  such  a  long  stick,  the  thud  of 
which  upon  the  boys'  heads  I  seem  to  hear  even  now.  And 
in  school  it  was  the  same.  Thrashing  was  incessant.  I 
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myself  began  to  teach  when  about  thirteen,  but  even  then  I  sat 
in  my  class  armed  with  a  cane,  which  I  made  use  of  proudly. 
The  whole  work  was  indeed  very  experimental,  and  the 
Church  authorities  for  the  most  part  knew  less  about  the 
matter  than  the  lowlier  clergy.  Sunday  Schools  were 
indeed  in  many  places  considered  a  doubtful  innovation. 
There  was  little  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  these  days 
to  attract  or  influence  the  children.  It  is  wonderful  to 
think  into  what  uncomeliness  of  condition,  and  unchurch- 
liness  of  tone,  the  Church  of  those  days  had  sunk.  I  myself, 
have  seen  a  most  excellent  Christian  lady  sitting  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Holy  Table,  with  her  tin  candlestick  upon 
it,  and  with  her  large  class  of  elder  girls  all  sitting  around 
within  the  rails.  And  all  this  without  the  least  atom  of 
irreverence  of  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest  idea  that  such 
methods  were  unbecoming." 

The  Wappenham  scenes  were  deeply  engraved  upon 
my  father's  memory,  and  the  few  occasions  on  which  they 
were  revisited  by  him  in  my  own  company  were  enriched 
by  many  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  the 
free  and  happy  country  life  of  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
before.  Sad  to  say,  the  glory  had  departed  from  the 
Wappenham  brook,  and  the  exasperating  minnow  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  primeval  monsters  which  the 
Archdeacon  and  his  brothers  had  delighted  to  allure. 
My  father  never  lost  his  love  of  angling,  and,  though 
he  threw  a  good  fly,  of  the  bottom  fishing  of  his  youth. 
Speaking  of  his  favourite,  honest  Izaak  Walton,  he  says : — 

•'Angling  just  suited  his  quiet  and  poetic  heart.  It 
took  him  into  the  meadows  among  the  sweet  May  flowers, 
and  his  dear  old  spirit  within  him  was  just  like  a  sweet 
May  meadow,  dappled  and  scented  with  just  such  spiritual 
flowers ;  and  so  naturally  he  loved  fishing,  for  it  took 
him  into  scenes  like  himself.  Eh,  and  so  do  I  like 
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fishing !  Don't  I  though  ?  I  can't  catch  'em  so  well 
as  old  Izaak,  but  I  love  fishing  just  as  well  I  believe, 
and  I  am  as  patient  at  it  as  he  could  be." 

Perhaps  the  sad  degeneracy  in  later  days  of  the 
Wappenham  brook  may  have  been  due  to  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Ward,  the  portly  father  of  Cambridge  cricket, 
sometime  a  Wappenham  pupil,  who,  seated  on  a  camp- 
stool,  would  depopulate  a  pool  at  a  sitting,  and  who, 
on  one  occasion,  was  blackballed  by  a  fishing  club 
owing  to  having  incautiously  shewn  his  skill  before  the 
day  of  election  and  captured  two  hundred  fish. 

But  there  were  joys  other  than  piscatorial  for  the 
Wappenham  pupil,  joys  learned  at  first  in  sorrow  in 
rambles  through  the  neighbouring  forest.  A  new  and 
unsuspecting  pupil  would  be  invited  to  join  these  rambles, 
together  with  the  whole  party.  As  the  depths  of  the 
wood  were  reached  first  one  and  then  another  would 
fall  away,  leaving  the  stranger  in  the  company  of  my 
father,  chosen  for  this  object  for  his  fleetness  of  foot  and 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  forest  paths.  Soon  he  was 
bereft  of  this,  his  last  guide,  who  had  taken  occasion 
to  slip  quietly  home,  and  had  run  at  full  speed,  and  by 
the  nearest  route,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  evening 
meal.  Alone  and  miserable  the  new  pupil  must  retrace 
his  steps  as  best  he  could,  his  character  for  the  future 
to  depend  upon  his  success. 

There  were  also  pupils  of  scientific  and  medical  attain 
ments.  One  of  these  had  dark  designs  upon  the  person 
of  the  aged  Rectory  cat,  and  incautiously,  during  pussy's 
last  illness,  revealed  his  fell  intentions.  To  defeat  these 
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the  grave  was  made  deeper  than  is  customary  for  such 
interments,  but  in  vain.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
in  the  garb  of  a  dressing  -  gown,  armed  with  a  spade, 
the  man  of  science  began  his  work,  throwing  the  earth 
behind  him  with  feverish  energy.  Pausing  from  his 
labour  he  suddenly  raised  himself,  only  to  feel  a  heavy 
grasp  upon  his  flowing  garments.  He  fled,  but  strangely 
was  unpursued.  He  had  dug  the  earth  upon  the  tails 
of  his  dressing-gown,  but  "  conscience  makes  cowards  of 
us  all,"  and  the  corpse  was  lost  to  science. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  at  this  point  the 
account  of  an  old  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  and 
the  comrade  of  my  father  in  many  of  his  pleasures. 
He  says  : — 

"  When  at  Wappenham  we  had  but  few  out-door 
amusements,  for  ordinary  games  were  out  of  the  question 
when  the  number  of  pupils  never  exceeded  five  or  six, 
but  Scott  could  not  exist  without  exercise,  and  that  of 
the  strongest  kind  —  long  walks,  brook  jumping,  and 
running  after  the  foxhounds.  An  ordinary  walk  did  not 
content  him,  and  four  miles  an  hour  was  often  too  slow  for 
him.  I  can  remember  one  very  hot  day  in  June,  1846,  that 
he  and  I  had  a  nine  or  ten  miles  ramble,  and  when  we 
reached  Syresham,  which  is  three  miles  from  Wappenham, 
we  walked  that  last  three  miles  in  exactly  half  an  hour. 
At  the  brook  he  could  beat  us  all  in  spite  of  his  heavy 
build,  clearing  anything  not  over  twenty-one  feet. 

"  Many  a  run  have  I  had  with  him  after  Lord  South 
ampton's  hounds,  often  over  thirty  miles,  and  one 
occasion  nearly  forty.  Near  the  end  of  October,  1845, 
the  hounds  met  at  Stowe  Nine  Churches,  some  nine 
miles  distant.  We  got  there  just  before  n  o'clock,  when 
it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  continued  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  fox  made  for  Fawsley  Park  and  Preston 
Capes,  taking  a  series  of  rounds  which  led  us  chiefly  over 
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ploughed  land,  so  that  not  infrequently  we  had  to  stop 
and  kick  the  mud  off  our  boots.  Soon  after  2  p.m.  the 
hounds  were  whipped  off  and  went  home.  By  3  o'clock 
we  reached  Blakesley,  three  miles  from  home,  wet  through 
and  nearly  dead-beat.  Scott,  however,  helped  me,  till  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  I 
could  go  no  farther,  so  he  took  me  up  on  his  back  and 
carried  me  the  rest  of  the  way — a  great  feat,  for  I  was 
only  a  year  his  junior,  and  we  had  gone  more  than 
thirty  miles." 

On  another  occasion  my  father,  in  the  company  of  the 
same  pupil,  walked  from  Wappenham  to  Yarmouth 
(Hants),  crossed  the  Solent,  then  journeyed  on  foot 
from  Freshwater  Gate  to  Ventnor,  and  all  within  the 
week.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  pocket-book  giving 
all  the  stages  of  the  walk.  Their  visit  to  Stonehenge  is 
thus  described  by  my  father's  companion. 

"  From  Amesbury  we  next  day  visited  Stonehenge,  with 
which  we  were  at  first  sight  much  disappointed,  the  stones 
appearing  to  be  so  small ;  the  fact,  however,  being  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  plain  with  which  to  compare  them. 
A  one-legged  man  took  upon  himself  to  shew  us  round. 
He  told  us  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  the 
same  for  many  years.  He  said  that  the  nearest  place 
from  which  the  stones  could  have  been  quarried  was 
Avebury,  near  Marlborough.  '  How  did  they  bring  them 
here?'  I  said.  His  answer  amused  us  both.  'Why,  no 
doubt,  sir,  it  were  all  down  hill  from  Avebury  here  in  those 
days,  and  it  were  the  Deluge  that  made  so  many  hills  up 
down  since  the  stones  was  brought.'  Scott  ventured  to 
remark  that,  if  that  were  true,  the  Deluge  would  have  also 
washed  away  Stonehenge ;  to  which  our  guide,  with  a 
scornful  look,  replied  '  No  Deluge  couldn't  wash  away 
stones  as  go  down  into  the  ground  so  deep  as  these  does.' 
We  did  not  attempt  any  further  argument,  but  resumed 
our  way  over  the  plain  to  Salisbury." 
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Another  long  walking  tour  is  referred  to  as  follows  : — 

"  Did  space  allow  I  could  tell  of  a  walk  through  North 
Wales,  from  the  Conway  to  Llangollen,  and  how  from 
sleeping  in  a  damp  bed  at  Pont  Aber  Glaslyn,  he  was 
laid  up  for  three  days  at  Tan-y-Bwlch,  where  the  doctor 
who  attended  him  would  not  name  his  fee,  but  seemed 
quite  content  with  three-and-sixpence.  We  found  out 
afterwards  that  he  was  a  vet. 

"Scott  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  architectural 
features  of  all  the  many  churches  we  passed,  and  alive 
to  the  beauties  of  scenery,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
and  buoyant  spirits,  he  was  a  most  excellent  companion." 

The  account  of  these  early  years  may  well  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  words  of  my  father  : — 

"  One  learned  very  much  in  some  ways  in  these  years, 
but  sorely  little  of  that  knowledge  of  which  school-life 
should  have  laid  the  strong  and  deep  foundations. 
Especially  were  the  later  years  delightful,  when  at  length 
some  degree  of  intellectual  life  within  one  began  to  find 
awakening.  And  even  the  fun  and  sports  of  school-life 
leave  memories  and  influences  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Crosscountry  runs  on  foot  after  the  hounds,  over  hedge 
and  ditch  and  heavy  ploughed  fields,  were  by  no  means 
mere  vanities.  The  successful,  or  the  unsuccessful,  career 
ing  across  brooks,  which  sometimes  proved  too  wide ; 
the  excitement  of  the  simple  coursing  meetings  of  those 
early  days,  when  the  poor  hare  had  far  better  chances 
than  now ;  the  long,  long  pedestrian  tramps  through 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  sweetest  rural  scenes,  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  comparatively  idle  cycle  ;  all  these 
formed  quite  a  worthy  part  of  school  education.  And 
all  these  interspersed  with  some  slight  visions  of  classical 
delight,  and  some  bright  sparklings  of  mathematical  reality, 
interspersed  also  at  times,  by  God's  great  mercy,  with 
some  happy  visitation  of  Christian  thought,  and  of  Godly 
quickening,  form  a  picture  which  it  is  still  touchingly 
sweet  to  look  upon  in  spite  of  its  grievous  defects.  On 
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the  whole,  however,  one  is  led  always  to  think  with 
much  feeling  of  an  able  and  touching  essay,  by  a  writer 
who  is  still  living,  of  which  the  title  is  this  :  '  On  Persons 
of  whom  more  might  have  been  made,'  in  which  number 
he  justly  says  are  included  '  All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell.' " 

The  record  of  these  early  days  must  conclude  with 
some  tribute  to  two  noble  characters  who  did  more  than 
all  others  to  form  and  mould  the  nature  of  him  who  was 
the  youngest  child  of  the  one  and  the  youngest  brother, 
and  almost  in  place  of  a  son,  to  the  other. 

"  My  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  was,"  says 
the  Archdeacon,  "practically  the  father  of  all  my  earliest 
years,  and  next  to  my  noble  mother  the  greatest  benefactor 
I  have  ever  known,  the  worthy  and  honoured  head  of 
the  generation  of  which  I  was  the  youngest  member. 
A  man  he  was  so  considerable  in  every  way,  but  so 
lowly ;  so  influential,  but  so  unconscious  of  his  influence  ; 
so  able,  and  yet  so  modest ;  so  learned,  and  yet 
so  retiring ;  so  amazingly  broad,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  perfectly  definite,  and  so  perfectly  clear.  Possessed 
of  powers  which  fitted  him  for  any  highest  position  which 
the  Church  on  earth  contained,  by  God's  mysterious 
providence  he  was  reserved  for  simple  and  retired  scenes." 

This  influence  was  maintained  in  later  years  by  frequent 
correspondence,  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  experience 
which  passed  between  the  brothers  was  stimulating  both 
to  the  restful  calm  of  the  one,  and  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  other. 

But  even  beyond  a  brother's  love,  and  almost  beyond 
his  wisdom,  was  the  influence  of  that  mother  to  whom 
already  so  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  and  yet 
reference  none  too  frequent,  for  it  could  have  been  truly 
said  of  her,  as  by  the  Laureate  of  his  early  friend  : — 
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"Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 

I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone,  s 

Her  being  working  in  mine  own, 
The  footsteps  of  her  life  in  mine." 

"  Well  do  I  recollect  my  noble  and  most  beloved  mother. 
How  could  I  forget  her?  She  was  a  very  saint,  and  a 
saint  full  of  energy  and  power,  and  of  deepest  devotion 
to  her  children  and  her  parish.  How  she  used  to  pray 
with  me,  and  for  me !  It  was  usually  upon  some  special 
occasion  that  she  did  so — on  my  leaving  home,  on  her 
feeling  unwell,  on  my  being  poorly,  or  having  done  some 
thing  wrong.  Often,  very  often,  have  we  knelt  in  silence 
moment  after  moment,  her  tears  preventing  utterance. 
Religion  was  indeed  her  first  object,  alike  for  herself  and 
her  children.  In  the  years  of  her  health  and  strength, 
when  her  days  were  ceaselessly  occupied  by  the  cares 
of  a  very  large  family,  and  of  a  still  larger  household 
(twenty-four  sitting  down  to  dinner),  she  had  spent  her 
hour  of  devotion  in  the  morning  before  any  of  us  ever 
saw  her,  and  yet  half-past  seven  was  the  family  breakfast 
hour,  as  punctually  observed  as  the  clocks  would  admit 
of.  And  in  later  days,  when  the  poor  body  was  waxing 
feeble  under  distressing  disease,  and  when  the  memory 
for  worldly  things  was  nearly  all  gone,  her  private  habits 
were  more  remarkable  still.  As  one  of  her  village  neigh 
bours  told  me,  '  She  forgets  everything  else,  but  the  one 
thing  needful  she  always  remembers.'  For  the  last  ten 
years — years  of  weakening  and  decay  — she  spent  the  three 
hours  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  reading  of  scripture 
and  pious  books  !  Failing  though  she  was,  her  enjoyment 
seemed  ever  to  increase.  '  You  cannot  think,'  she  often 
said,  '  how  I  enjoy  my  mornings.'  When  any  of  her 
distant  friends  were  coming  to  visit  us,  her  continual 
anxiety  and  constant  question  was  this  : — '  But  will  they 
hinder  my  morning  reading  ?  ' 

"  And,  then,  how  she  loved  the  services  of  the  Church  ! 
'  I  can  truly  say,'  she  said  in  her  last  illness,  '  I  have  loved 
His  word ;  I  have  loved  His  house.'  When,  as  it  was 
so  long  my  happiness  to  do,  I  have  guided  her  steps 
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homewards  from  the  house  of  prayer,  sometimes  by  the 
earnest  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  sometimes 
by  a  word  or  two  earnestly  said,  or  by  some  other  token, 
she  would  express  her  longing  that  I,  too,  might  share 
the  same  heavenly  food  of  which  her  heart  was  full.  Good 
sermons  were  to  her  well  nigh  always  too  short !  Oh, 
how  she  loved  the  blessed  Sacrament !  The  Holy  Com 
munion  was  less  often  administered  in  those  days,  but 
what  a  feast  it  was  to  her !  I  recollect  the  effect  of  the 
Holy  Communion  upon  her,  even  in  my  earliest  days — 
even  before  I  was  six  years  old.  Her  very  face  as 
she  returned  seemed  to  shine  as  if  she  was  spiritually 
transfigured.  The  influence  of  her  devotion  has  led 
many  who  witnessed  it  to  worthier  views  of  that  blessed 
Sacrament. 

"Within  her  home  never  was  a  mother  more  truly 
affectionate,  yet  never  did  she  suffer  her  children  to  be 
her  masters.  We  knew  our  place,  and  knew  what  her 
word  meant,  and  what  her  manner  meant,  and  what  meant 
at  times  a  certain  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  a 
certain  little  stamp  of  her  foot.  Though  her  children 
loved  her  well,  yet  they  never  ceased  to  look  upon  her 
with  holy  fear  and  reverence.  Indeed,  as  she  was  above 
many  women  in  exaltedness  of  nature,  so  she  was  above 
many  Christians  in  the  nobleness  and  majesty  of 
Grace. 

"  We  had  always  feared  that  from  the  somewhat  clouded 
state  of  her  mental  powers,  and  from  the  nature  of  her 
disease,  that  she  would  be  unable  in  her  last  hours  to 
think  and  speak  much  concerning  her  state  and  her  hope. 
Often,  however,  the  cloud  removed,  and  she  was  able 
both  to  speak  and  think  clearly.  One  day  she  had 
been  asked  if  she  was  happy.  In  answer  she  raised  her 
hand  to  the  poor  head,  where  her  disease  mostly  lay, 
and  said,  '  I  must  think.'  Then  she  sweetly  said,  '  Yes, 
I  am  ! '  'I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  laid  hold  on 
Jesus  Christ.'  As  she  lay  in  bed,  or  sat  in  her  chair, 
she  would  be  continually  repeating  short  quotations  from 
scripture  and  hymns  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  At 
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another  time  she  was  overheard  quietly  saying,  c  Rejoicing 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.' 

"  The  last  time  that  my  mother  was  truly  conscious  was 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  It  had  been  a  happy  day,  and 
her  mind  had  been  calm  and  peaceful,  but  in  the  evening 
she  was  taken  with  a  sudden  seizure,  and  shortly  after 
with  a  second,  from  which  she  never  in  any  great  degree 
recovered. 

"  But  between  these  two  attacks,  in  her  very  last  moments 
of  consciousness,  as  if  she  knew  that  so  it  was  to  be, 
her  lips  breathed  forth  what  can  only  be  described  as 
an  overflowing  stream  of  mingled  prayer  and  praise. 
Portions  of  scripture,  short  ejaculations  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  verses  of  long-remembered  hymns,  were 
blended  together  in  one  holy  rapture. 

'  Grant   me  Thy   peace  !  '     '  Grant  me  Thy  righteousness  !  ' 

'  Let  the  sweet  hope  that  Thou  art  mine 

My  life  and  death  attend  ; 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 
And  crown  my  journey's  end.  ' 

"  These  were  among  her  latest  utterances.  Then — and 
they  were  the  last  words  ever  distinctly  uttered  by  her, 
words  of  depth  and  beauty,  such  as  I  trust  we  shall 
ever  more  and  more  understand  and  experience — she 
said,  with  the  deepest  and  sweetest  fervour,  '  The 

Blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Blessing  of  the  Father 

of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  rest  upon  me,  now  and 
for  evermore. '  In  a  few  days  she  slept"  in  Jesus, 
December  ist,  1853." 


CHAPTER     IV. 
CAMBRIDGE  TO  ORDINATION. 

T  length,"  writes  my  father,  "  I  was  decently  pre- 
pared  for  Cambridge,  and  went  up  as  an  under 
graduate  of  Caius  College  in  October,  1 846.  I  had 
met  with  many  joys  by  the  way,  but  grievous  moral 
perils,  and  some  very  sad  disadvantages.  But  God  began 
now  to  brighten  my  course,  and  I  enjoyed  henceforth 
more  real  happiness  than  ever  before.  Some  years 
before  an  appeal  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Commentator,  and  I  fancy  that  some 
^4,000  was  collected.  I  suppose  that  it  was  divided 
between  the  three  branches  of  the  family,  but  I  know 
that  our  share  was  most  useful,  and  my  College  course 
was  rendered  possible  by  it  alone.  '  The  Appeal 
Money '  was  a  household  word  among  us  for  many  a 
year. 

"  I  entered  my  Cambridge  course,  as  I  have  said,  in 
October,  1846,  my  beloved  elder  brother  John  (entering 
the  University  after  life  as  a  surgeon)  having  taken  his 
degree  in  January  of  the  same  year.  In  the  year  1847 
or  1848  he  came  back  again  to  Cambridge  as  Vicar  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  and  his  residence  there  greatly 
enriched  and  elevated  the  latter  part  of  my  course." 

My  father's  time  at  Cambridge  was  fully  occupied  with 
very  hard,  if  somewhat  discursive,  reading.  The 
recreations  of  the  undergraduates  of  those  days  were 
also  by  no  means  such  a  prominent  feature  of  a 
Cambridge  course  as  at  present.  In  my  father's  case 
they  were  kept  within  narrow  limits,  both  from  want  of 
sufficient  means,  and  from  his  earnest  desire  to  redeem  the 
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shortcomings  of  his  early  education.  He  used  to  mention 
both  fives,  and  also  boxing,  in  both  of  which  his  great  activity 
and  length  of  arm  must  have  made  him  a  formidable 
opponent.  Though  very  frequently  urged  to  train  for 
the  boats,  he  always  refused,  both  on  the  ground  of 
time  and  money,  an  instance  of  no  small  self-denial,  for 
this  was  his  most  cherished  recreation,  and  he  would 
mention  with  pleasure  long  rows  down  the  Cam  to  Ely 
and  back  again. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  on  which  in 
after  life  he  re- visited  Cambridge  was  in  the  year  1895, 
when  he  was  asked  to  preach  before  his  old  College. 
His  sermon  was  taken  from  Psalm  Ixxi.  15,  "  Thou, 
O  God,  has  taught  me  from  my  youth  up  until  now ; 
therefore  will  I  tell  of  Thy  wondrous  works."  He  then 
referred  to  his  undergraduate  life  as  follows  : — 

"  But  now  there  comes  the  mention  of  the  College  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  in  the  days  of  the  joint  Tutorship  of 
Smith  and  Thurtell,  and  then  of  the  truly  worthy 
Clayton. 

"  And  what  did  one  learn  here  ?  Too  little  of  what 
one  ought  to  have  learned,  but,  for  all  that,  a  great 
deal.  One  learned  first  a  most  loving  admiration  for 
the  far  distant  past.  However  great  may  have  been 
the  learned  progress  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  present 
century  has  nothing  to  show  so  beautiful  as  the  new 
born  love  of  learning,  and  the  new-born  longing  for 
culture,  which  founded  our  two  ancient  Universities,  and 
which  connected  them  from  the  very  first  with  Christ's 
religion  and  Christ's  Church,  and  dedicated  them  to  Him 
in  whom  wisdom  and  knowledge  dwell  in  all  their  perfectness. 

"Then  one  learned  almost  above  all  else  humility,  or 
if  one  did  not  learn  it,  it  was  a  shame  indeed.  Here 
were  the  great  names  of  the  past  with  whom  one  came  into 
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close  contact,  and  found  oneself  only  just  able  to  take 
in  with  difficulty  the  merest  elements  of  their  wisdom.  And 
here  the  daily  sight  of  the  great  men  of  the  present 
brought  home  continually  one's  own  exceeding  smallness. 
And  to  meet  with  men  so  much  more  than  one's  match 
drove  home  yet  more  closely  the  great  lesson  of  humility. 
And  then,  perhaps,  came  the  truly  humbling,  yet  whole 
some,  lesson  of  some  poor  and  second-rate  place  in  a  class 
list. 

"  And,  then,  what  a  training-place  for  the  human 
affections  is  life  in  the  College  and  University !  What 
loving  friendships  there  were  formed,  friendships  which 
never  grow  cold  though  the  objects  of  one's  regard  may 
soon  be  lost  sight  of,  and  be  never  met  again  through 
the  earthly  life.  Some  old  College  names  how  dear  they 
are,  and  will  be  so  I  trust  for  evermore.  Mackenzie 
for  instance,  though  three  years  my  senior,  how  I  seem 
to  see  him  this  moment  entering  this  Chapel,  Mackenzie 
whose  grave  is  still  visible  by  the  side  of  that  Central 
African  stream." 

A  College  course,  that  after  nearly  fifty  years  left 
memories  and  feelings  such  as  these,  was  one  of  which 
I  would  gladly  present  a  fuller,  clearer  picture  than  is, 
alas  !  in  my  power  to  do. 

My  father's  short  account  of  it,  which  is  well-nigh  all 
the  material  that  I  possess,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  My  whole  course  was  interesting,  though  I  had  not 
such  free  enjoyment  of  it  as  I  should  have  had. 

"I  was  introduced  to  three  most  excellent  friends — 
Jameson,  Whiting  and  H.  D.  Hubbard.  Jameson  died 
early  as  Fellow  of  S.  Catharine's  ;  Hubbard  still  lives  as  a 
returned  Indian  Missionary ;  and  Whiting  lives  still  full 
of  all  goodness  and  useful  labours. 

"  My  dear  friend,  Clement  Cobb,  I  would  mention  with 
all  gratitude,  as  one  who  tried  to  do  me  all  the  good  he 
could.  I  had  many  another  friend — Ferrers,  senior 
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wrangler,   now   Master   of    Caius;     Stuart    Jackson,    third 
wrangler;   Wallis,   now  dead,  and  others  also. 

"  I  worked  hard  for  the  first  two  terms  at  classics, 
and  was  fourth  man  in  my  College  year ;  and  I  did  fairly 
in  the  mathematical  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
third  term.  Thus  I  gained  a  scholarship  and  a  chapel- 
clerkship  also.  Then  my  reading  became  uncertain,  but 
always  hard.  I  knew  that  I  could  not  gain  a  fellowship 
either  by  my  classics  or  mathematics,  so  I  read  both  rather 
for  my  good  than  for  honour.  First,  I  stuck  to  classics 
under  the  voluntary  guidance  of  Prowett,  the  College 
lecturer ;  and  at  length  I  settled  down  to  mathematics, 
under  William  Hutt,  as  my  private  tutor.  I  read  hard,  but 
read  what  I  liked,  especially  mathematical  physics,  such  as 
astronomy,  optics,  light,  and  heat.  I  enjoyed  all  this 
deeply.  In  my  College  I  was  first  in  astronomy  and  second 
in  optics,  but  I  was  all  behind  in  analysis  and  problems, 
and  so  in  my  degree  I  was  not  a  Wrangler,  but  fourth 
Senior  Optime ;  but  I  have  never  regretted  the  plan  which 
I  followed." 

Academical  success  not  having  been  the  aim  which 
my  father  had  set  before  himself,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  he  obtained  the  very  respectable  measure  of  success 
which  fell  to  his  lot.  Indeed,  that  success  was  somewhat  of 
a  trial  to  several  of  his  friends,  who,  having  read  far 
more  deeply,  were  surprised  to  find  so  eclectic  a  student 
either  above  themselves  or  in  unpleasant  proximity.  His 
mathematical  training,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  without 
effect,  and  shewed  itself  in  the  most  rigid  accuracy  of 
statement  and  clearness  of  thought  in  the  more  practical 
problems  of  life ;  and  his  classical  reading  was  at  any 
rate  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  express  himself  with  ease, 
felicity,  and  terse  brevity. 

A  letter  written  to  me  by  Dr.   Ferrers   will   shew  that 
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the  estimate  of  his  own  attainments  did  not  err  on  the  side 
of  exaggeration. 

"  THE  LODGE, 
"  GONVILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE, 

"  CAMBRIDGE, 

"June  I5//&,   1898. 
"  DEAR  MR.  SCOTT, 

"  I  very  much  wish  I  could  give  you  a  more  detailed 
account  of  your  father's  undergraduateship.  I  knew 
him  intimately  at  that  time,  and  well  remember  how 
universally  he  was  respected  by  men  of  very  different 
characters.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  while  I  retain  a 
distinct  recollection  of  his  character,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  remember  any  individual  anecdote  which  might  illustrate 
it.  One  of  the  things  which  struck  me  about  him  at 
that  time  was  his  extensive  reading,  very  much  beyond  and 
above  that  of  most  undergraduates,  and  the  very  well- 
chosen  language  in  which  he  expressed  himself.  He 
was  quite  the  leading  man  of  a  debating  society  to  which 
we  belonged.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  steadily  turned  his 
attention  to  reading  mathematics,  although,  as  he  said, 
'they  unfit  me  for  any  decent  reading.'  As  his  chief 
subjects  were  optics  and  astronomy,  I  do  not  widely  dissent 
from  his  criticism ;  but,  by  sheer  steady  work  he  succeeded 
in  making  himself  the  first  man  in  our  college  in  these 
unpalatable  subjects. 

"  I  was  much  struck  and  pleased  at  seeing  how  well  he 
carried  his  years.  When  he  came  to  preach  our  commemo 
ration  service  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  struck  me  as 
looking  as  young  in  body  as  he  was  five  and  forty  years 
before  ;  and  on  conversing  with  him  I  found  that  he  was 
equally  so  in  mind,  having  all  our  old  jokes  at  his  fingers' 
ends  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  thought  he  had  another  ten  years 
at  least  of  life  in  him,  and  am  deeply  grieved  to  find  I 
was  wrong. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"N.  M.  FERRERS." 
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An  interesting  contrast  to  the  above  letter  of  the  Master 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  is  supplied  by  a  letter  of  Ferrers, 
the  very  lively  undergraduate  of  fifty  years  before. 

"CAius, 

"  Feb.  i8//fc,  1849. 

"MY    DEAR   RUNCH, 

"  I  have  just  come  in  from  wine  with  Paget ;  and,  as 
under  such  circumstances  Maddy's  Astronomy  is  a  physical 
impossibility,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  cannot  employ 
my  time  better  than  in  inditing  an  epistle  to  you,  especially 
as  I  have  just  read  your  document  to  Jimpot. 

"  Paget's  wine  was  particularly  felicitous,  as  it  contained 
only  five  individuals  beside  your  humble  servant,  three  of 
whom  respectively  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Jimpot, 
Blueboy  and  Buggins,  an  exceedingly  well-ordered  selection. 
Only,  fancy  the  last  named  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
individuals  having  become  captain  of  the  third  boat.  The 
institution  in  question  at  present  holds  the  proud  position 
of  having  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sloggers. 

"  The  Classical  commences  to-day,  and  Hamblin  Smith, 
and  Harman  have  been  prospering  tolerably  well;  the 
former  has  been  induced  by  the  united  exhortations  of 
Beatson  and  Clayton  to  go  in  for  the  medals,  the  latter 
alleging  that  it  is  such  capital  practice — what  on  earth  for  I 
can't  conceive,  as  all  his  occasion  for  practice  will  be  over 
by  that  time.  I  presume  you  know  that  Jeremie  has 
got  the  Regius  Divinity,  after  three  Scrutinies,  Selwyn 
and  Wordsworth  running  him  hard.  I  am  glad  you  like 
Faskally  so  much,  and  beg  to  propose  a  toast :  '  May  the 
Hutters  be  well  bred,  and  have  no  muff  in  their  establish 
ment,  and  in  fact  suit  you  to  a  T.  ' 

"  We  are  very  miserable,  being  in  the  state  of 
—     (you  +   Hubbard  +   O'Neill). 

"Dinah  is  'all  stretched  on  the  ground,'  and  utterly 
unable  to  '  sing  tow,  row,  row ' ;  and  the  '  three  little 
kittens '  look  in  vain  for  their  mittens  ;  while  '  Bold  Robin 
Hood '  has  given  up  following  the  wild  deer,  from  a 
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conviction  of  his  utter  incapacity  to  catch  them.  Back 
gammon  has  shrunk  into  the  forgotten  arts,  and  bagatelle 
has  become  just  as  impracticable  as  Sykes'  problem  paper. 
Your  place  in  the  Select  Committee  has  been  filled  up 
(O,  indignity !  O,  blot ! ! )  by  Pringle,  in  the  hope  that  the 
base  idea  of  being  succeeded  by  him  may  bring  you  back 
in  spite  of  Butter,  Pitlochrie,  Curling,  Moore's  'Life  of 
Byron  '  and  everything  else.  My  only  consolation  consists 
in  looking  forward  to  the  Compulsory,  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Episcopacy,  as  it  is 
to  the  Bishops  we  are  indebted  for  the  reunion  which 
we  anticipate  in  October.  It  is  feared,  however,  by 
Blueboy,  that  you  are  getting  tainted  with  Presbyterianism, 
and  that  you  will  hereafter  shine  forth  as  a  pillar  of  the 
Free  Church.  It  grieves  me  much  to  hear  that  one  of  the 
small  Butters  is  contumacious,  and  resists  lawful  authority. 
I  hope  that  a  little  wholesome  severity  will  render  him  more 
amenable  to  discipline.  I  see  you  say  it  would  be  just 
as  erroneous  to  be  without  a  plaid  as  without  trousers,  but 
I  always  fancied  that  the  last  article  of  dress  had  been 
esteemed  a  needless  ^superfluity  in  the  Highlands,  and  have 
been  picturing  you  in  the  garb  of  a  New  Zealander.  Well, 
mathematics  calls  me  and  I  must  obey ;  so,  having  bored 
you  long  enough  I  will  pull  in,  and  remain 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  N.  M.  FERRERS. 

"  P.S. — Toadeater  says  there  are  three  Johnians  in  our 
year  who  will  beat  any  Caius  man." 

The  above  effusion  will  be  made  a  little  clearer  by 
the  account  of  my  father's  Highland  tutorship  which 
follows.  Other  titles  are  mysterious,  but  "  Runch  "  had 
something  to  do  with  his  friend's  prominent  nose;  the 
"  Compulsory "  describes  more  accurately  than  its  real 
name  the  so-called  "  Voluntary  Examination  for  Holy 
Orders,"  and  I  fear  that  mathematicians  will  have  no 
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difficulty   in   finding   in   the   postscript  a  reference   to   the 
works  of  a  well-known  mathematical  writer. 

A  later  epistle  describes  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  of 
which  its  writer  was  a  most  brilliant  Senior  Wrangler. 

"  CAIUS  COLLEGE, 

"  CAMBRIDGE, 

"/««•  i7^  1851. 
"  MY  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"  Thank  you  for  your  jolly  letter.  Now  all  our 
work  is  over  I  write  to  let  you  know  how  we  got  on  in  the 
five  days.  Buggins  and  I  have,  I  hope,  done  very  fairly. 
My  score  of  problems  is,  3  days  14,  Slop-pail  8  and  5  shots, 
Cayley  7  and  6  shots,  Gaskin  8  and  4  shots.  I  think  that 
is  pretty  well.  Hopkins  is  satisfied  therewith,  and  nobody 
except  the  beast  Evans  seems  to  have  done  more  altogether. 
Porter  and  Callender  ran  fearfully  ahead  in  Slop-pail,  but  have 
not  done  so  well  in  the  others.  Finite  differences  has  paid 
stunning.  We  both  mean  to  go  in  for  the  Smith's  Prize,  at 
least  such  is  our  present  intention,  and  if  we  keep  to  it,  it 
will  be  the  first  time  Caius  has  had  two  in  for  I  think  eighteen 
years.  Your  nephew  is  a  regular  trump,  and  has  made  two 
capital  speeches  at  the  Gonville.  I  hope  Blueboy  will  go  to 
Derby,  it  will  be  no  end  of  jolly  to  set  up  a  Caius  Colony 
in  that  county.  You  are  monarch  of  all  you  survey  at 
Ockbrook,  are  you  not  ?  I  hope  you  continue  to  like  your 
duties,  and  preach  your  own  sermons  and  not  Clayton's. 
"  Ever  very  truly  yours, 

"  N.    M.    FERRERS." 

It  must  be  added  that  Slop-pail  seems  to  mean  hydro 
statics,  and  that  the  first  Smith's  prize  was  gained  by  the 
writer. 

My  father's  freshmen's  year  at  Cambridge  was  memorable 
as  that  of  the  election  of  the  Prince  Consort  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  There  was  very  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  regarded  the  appointment  as  the  probable 
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precursor  of  dreaded  changes,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  heavy  poll.  The  feelings  of  the  time  are  clearly 
reflected  in  a  most  characteristic  letter  written  by  my  father's 
eldest  brother  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Oldrid,  of  Boston,  on  his 
return  journey.  It  contains  references  to  his  youngest 
brother,  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  PETERBOROUGH, 

"  March  ist,  1847. 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTER, 

"  There  is  an  unhappy  disunion  between  the 
authorities  of  the  North  Western  and  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railways,  and  in  consequence  travellers  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  at  Peterborough,  as  I  now  do,  of  the  services  of 
both  lines,  have  often  to  wait  a  long  time.  I  have  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  my  hands — it  rains,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Cathedral  times  without  number — what,  then,  am  I  to  do  ? 
There  is  a  good  fire  in  the  Coffee  Room  of  the  Railway 
Hotel,  and  I  will  meditate  on  all  that  has  befallen  me,  by 
doing  which  I  may  both  pass  my  time  and  refresh  my 
memory. 

"  First,  be  it  understood  that  I  had  not  been  pleased  with 
the  proposition  to  make  Prince  Albert  our  Chancellor  at 
Cambridge ;  I  preferred  one  not  connected  with  the  Crown, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  regular  graduate  of 
the  University,  nor  did  I  see  any  objection  to  Lord  Powis. 
I  therefore  determined  to  remain  in  the  place  which  suits  me 
best,  my  own  parish  and  chimney  corner.  On  Friday,  how 
ever,  hearing  that  Prince  Albert  was  in  the  minority  (an 
event  I  had  never  calculated  upon),  and  also  being  pressed 
by  letters  from  those  on  the  spot  leading  me  to  the  belief 
that  the  matter  would  be  viewed  as  a  triumph  by  the  Trac- 
tarians,  I  started  off  instanter,  having,  thanks  to  your  calomel 
and  quinine,  marvellously  recovered  the  power  of  moving  my 
head,  which  had  been  a  fixture  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
with  rheumatism  in  the  neck.  Thus  triumpheth  mind  over 
matter ;  or  love  of  a  holiday  over  the  blues. 

"  My  journey  was  very  pleasant.     My  companions  took 
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exactly  the  same  view  as  I  did  of  the  case,  and  so  I  suspect 
did  one-half  of  Prince  Albert's  non-resident  supporters.  On 
reaching  the  station  at  Cambridge  the  scene  was  amusing — 
people  mobbing  and  bothering  you  as  to  which  party  you 
were  of — omnibuses  and  flys  with  '  Prince  Albert,'  or  '  Lord 
Powis,'  in  large  letters  on  them,  and  their  drivers  and  con 
ductors  with  the  same  on  their  hats.  I  got  to  Melville's 
rooms  about  seven,  where  we  had  tea.  The  voting  being 
resumed  at  eight,  we  went  to  the  Senate  House  and  I  voted. 
There  was  the  most  uproarious  row,  undergraduates  from 
the  galleries  pelting  us  with  peas,  and,  I  am  told,  pepper 
and  half  pence.  There  seemed  much  noise  and  little  wit. 
Prince  Albert  was  in  a  large  or  tolerable  majority.  My  day 
ended  with  an  hour's  walk  by  moonlight  with  an  old  College 
friend  of  the  name  of  Adams,  who  has  a  living  near  Cam 
bridge.  He  also  was  for  Prince  Albert,  but  still  we  differed. 
His  only  cause  for  regret  in  voting  for  him  was  my  chief 
cause  of  pleasure,  his  being  opposed  by  the  young  England 
Party. 

"  After  breakfasting  in  the  morning  with  Melville,  we  went 
to  the  Senate  House.  I  met  six  old  pupils  (three  expelled, 
full  half  of  all  I  ever  performed  that  process  upon)  now 
M.A.'s  and  not  bad  fellows,  those  not  expelled  far  better 
than  simply  not  bad.  I  met  resident  acquaintances  almost 
countless.  The  majority  of  Prince  Albert  was  112,  the 
whole  number  voting  about  4,700,  a  far  larger  number  than 
ever  voted  on  a  former  occasion.  I  dined  in  Hall,  and  met 
some  nice  old  friends,  and  was  much  interested  by  a  long 
discussion  in  the  Combination  room,  between  Mayne,  one 
of  our  former  fellows,  and  now  second  in  command  in  the 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  Earnshaw,  a  good  and  clever  man, 
Curate  to  Carus,  and  one  of  the  very  first  mathematicians, 
and  Potter,  once  one  of  our  fellows,  and  professor  of  mathe 
matics  at  University  College,  London.  The  question  was 
the  conduct  of  Airey,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  locking  up 
for  months  in  his  desk  papers  sent  him  by  Adams,  of  St. 
John's,  about  the  new  planet,  which,  if  Airey  had  attended  to 
and  encouraged  Adams,  whom  he  treated  with,  it  was  con 
tended,  envious  neglect,  England  would  have  been  very 
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considerably  before  France  in  the  actual  discovery.  Mayne, 
a  truly  sweet-tempered  and  pious  man  defended  Airey,  and 
the  others  opposed.  I  confess  I  thought  the  assailant  party 
had  all  the  facts  on  their  side,  they  battled  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  thought  were  getting  warm,  when  Mayne,  after  bringing 
more  statements  happened  to  say  to  me,  '  Well,  Mr.  Scott, 
what  do  you  think  we  must  gather  from  all  this  ?  '  I  said, 
'  I  think  we  may  gather  that  Airey  has  the  most  kind-hearted 
second  in  command  that  could  be  found  among  all  the 
Astronomers  in  England.'  This  made  a  laugh  and  finished 
what  had  perhaps  gone  on  long  enough. 

"  My  evening  was  spent  in  the  company  of  my  three  most 
amiable  and  well  principled  undergraduate  pupils,  Compton, 
Blakiston,  and  Green,  men  likely  to  do  much  good,  as 
diligent  but  quiet  pastors  in  after  life.  Melville  is  very  much 
what  we  could  wish  also.  He  is  rather  excited  at  the 
moment  by  this  election.  He  has  bawled  himself  fairly 
hoarse  in  his  place  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  House. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  I  heard  one  Rose  of  St.  John's 
at  the  University  Church,  who  tells,  right  or  wrong,  that  we 
shall  soon  find  a  new  controversy  more  important  than  that 
which  of  late  has  troubled  us.  He  means  the  German 
Pantheistical  notions,  which  he  thinks  will  inevitably  make 
way  in  England,  though  probably  modified  by  our  particular 
form  of  mental  character.  All  this  is  far  above  my  know 
ledge,  and  probably  that  of  almost  all  his  auditory,  for  the 
principal  members  of  the  University  in  point  of  knowledge 
(and  our  old  friend  Thompson,  of  Trinity,  is  said  to  be 
eminently  guilty)  seldom  go  to  church  unless  there  is  (no 
usual  event)  such  a  preacher  as  has  attractions  for  them. 

"  In  the  evening  I  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  John  Scott 
preached.  His  sermon  was  very  interesting  and  animating, 
and  I  wished  it  were  my  lot  to  hear  a  plain  gospel  sermon  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  instead  of  scarcely  once  a  year.  I 
feel  a  great  danger  of  slipping  off  the  ground  which  our  fore 
fathers  have  occupied,  to  something  varying  a  little  from  it. 

"  After  service  Melville  and  I  started  off  as  fast  as  we  could 
walk,  in  hopes  of  not  being  much  too  late  for  Mr.  Cams' 
undergraduates'  party.  His  room,  Melville  says,  will  hold 
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at  least  two  hundred.  We  found  it  brimful,  and  could  only 
just  get  standing  room  with  about  a  score  of  men  outside  the 
door,  but  as  neither  Melville  nor  I  could  hear  Mr.  Carus,  we 
soon  went  away. 

"  This  morning  we  put  a  pleasant  end  to  our  visit  by  break- 
tasting  in  Melville's  room.  Thus  have  I  finished  a  letter 
such  as  in  these  degenerated  days  I  seldom  write,  though 
the  letter-bag  often  swells  under  the  number  of  things 
worthy  of  the  name  of  letters  put  into  it. 
"  With  much  love  to  all, 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sister, 

"  Very  affect,  yours, 

"  THO.   SCOTT." 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  with  the  last  writer  we  should 
leave  Cambridge,  its  discussions,  its  amusements,  and 
preachers  behind  us,  and  fare  to  a  very  different  scene,  and 
yet  a  scene  of  education,  much  valued,  and  long  gratefully 
remembered,  by  my  dear  father. 

"On  the  Saturday  following  that  Saturday  on  which  I 
took  my  B.A.  degree,  I  entered  upon  a  private  tutorship 
in  the  Butter  family  at  Faskally,  near  Pitlochry,  in  Perth 
shire.  My  friend  John  Ogle  had  held  it,  the  brother  of 
Dr.  William  Ogle,  of  Derby,  and  himself  a  very  remarkably 
excellent  and  able  man ;  and  he  offered  it !  to  me 
almost  on  the  day  on  which  I  took  my  degree.  I  gladly 
accepted  the  offer,  and  on  Saturday  night  the  coach  from 
Perth  to  Inverness  dropped  me  at  the  garden  gate  at 
Faskally.  Oh,  what  a  change  of  life  it  was  ;  the  family  so 
nice,  the  children  so  pleasing,  the  whole  scene  and 
circumstances  so  new,  and  the  whole  country  so  lovely. 
It  was  just  what  I  needed  for  my  body,  my  mind,  and  for 
my  poor  young  heart,  and  I  needed  its  quiet  for  my  spirits' 
good.  Thank  God  for  Faskally,  with  all  its  surroundings 
and  experiences.  My  dear  pupils  have  both  died  long 
since,  dear  fellows — Archie  and  Henry,  and  dear  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butter  are  both  dead.  I  kept  up  acquaintance  with 
the  family  for  many  years,  but  recently  that  acquaintance 
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has  dropped.  But  may  it  be  renewed  both  here  and 
hereafter,  and  so  may  my  friendship  with  dear  old  Duncan 
Campbell,  the  minister  of  Moulin,  whose  church  I 
attended. 

"Oh  those  lovely  trouty,  grousy  mountaineering  days! 
They  were  very  sweet,  and  the  time  was  not  quite  lost  in 
the  matter  of  my  private  reading.  I  met  also  good  society 
at  Faskally,  and  good  men.  Dr.  Duff,  the  noble  Indian 
Missionary,  I  knew  then  in  his  native  country,  and  Dr, 
Macduff,  also  of  true  excellence.  I  was  so  happy  as  to 
give  satisfaction  also,  and  to  gain,  I  think,  much  affectionate 
esteem.  When  my  sojourn  ended  there,  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Butter  gave  me  a  blank  cheque  and 
told  me  to  fill  it  as  I  chose.  I  could  not  be  hard  on  him, 
for  I  would  gladly  have  paid  him,  out  of  gratitude  for  my 
eight  months  of  most  beneficial,  helpful,  and  healthful 
change." 

Some  pages  from  a  diary  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  family  contain  recollections  of  interest,  and 
first  of  the  weather. 

"  When  we  reached  Glen  Brerechan,  with  its  wild  valley, 
I  rigged  out  my  fishing  tackle,  and  left  the  carriage,  and 
wandered  up  the  glen  for  an  hour's  fishing,  in  which  I  was 
successful,  killing  a  couple  of  dozen  of  trout,  and  then 
clambered  my  way  home  around  our  rugged  neighbour 
Ben  Vrackie.  The  village  of  Moulin  lay  in  my  way,  and, 
as  usual,  I  was  assaulted  by  the  enquiries  of  all  my  friends 
there  about  my  sport.  If  I  have  been  successful,  I  am 
complimented ;  and,  if  not,  the  inquirer  looks  with  Scotch 
gravity  at  the  sky  and  pronounces  it  to  be  '  ower  cloudy 
for  the  loch,'  but  is  greatly  put  aback  when  another  man, 
with  confidence  still  more  Scotch,  comes  and  says  that  it  is 
'  ower  bright.'  The  people  are  wonderfully  weatherwise, 
and  the  powers  of  prognostication  which  some  possess  are 
extraordinary.  There  is  apparently  a  remarkable  connection 
between  the  weather  here  and  in  England,  and  it  is  the 
common  belief  in  Perthshire,  that,  whatever  be  the  weather 
at  any  time  in  London,  the  same  shall  we  have  here  at  the 
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end  of  a  week.  There  is  a  very  facetious  weatherwise  old 
gentleman  who  acts  as  '  hewer  of  wood  '  etc.,  at  Faskally. 
He  asserts  that  fine  weather  takes  just  a  week  coming  from 
London,  but  that  foul  weather  takes  longer  ;  the  ex 
planation  of  this  phenomenon  he  is  doubtful  about,  but 
ventures  one  solution — '  may  be  it's  because  the  roads  are 
dirty.'  " 

My  father  describes  at  some  length  the  services  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament.  These 
are  now,  thanks  to  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  sufficiently  well  known, 
but  are  sufficiently  interesting,  especially  if,  as  my  father 
supposed,  the  mythical  "  Drumtochty "  was  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Pitlochry,  and  was,  as  he  considered, 
Aberfeldy.  In  later  life  my  father  was  much  pleased  to 
meet  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  and  rallied  him  on  having  "  made 
an  old  man  cry." 

"  The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  much 
more  of  an  event  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  partly 
because  it  occurs  so  seldom,  and  partly  because  the  number 
of  communicants  is  vastly  greater  than  with  us.  In  the 
parish  of  Moulin  there  may  be  about  1,500  persons,  and 
the  number  of  communicants  is,  in  the  Established  Church, 
about  400,  and  in  the  Free  Church,  about  300.  The  first 
day  of  the  solemnities  is  Thursday,  and  is  kept  with  as  much 
reverence  as  a  Sunday,  and  is  called  '  the  fast,'  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  fasting.  All  work  is  laid  aside,  and 
the  Church  is  crowded.  On  the  Communion  Sunday 
the  walk  to  church  was  especially  interesting.  The  roads 
were  lined  with  people,  many  walking,  many  carts  filled 
with  women,  some  of  them  so  old  and  tottering  that  they 
probably  had  not  been  outside  their  doors  since  the  last 
summer  communion,  and  can  hardly  expect  to  see  another. 
At  and  about  our  church  there  were  some  1,000  people, 
and  about  six  or  seven  hundred  at  the  Free.  A  Gaelic 
Service  was  held  outside  in  the  Churchyard,  at  which 
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about  400  were  present,  seated  on  the  ground,  except  at 
the  prayers,  when  they  stood  up  '  bonnetless,'  and  the 
minister  preaches  from  an  affair  exactly  like  a  sentry 
box,  an  erection,  which,  when  occupied  by  an  energetic 
preacher  so  exactly  resembles  a  Punch  and  Judy  box,  that 
to  an  Englishman  the  effect  is  at  first  quite  irresistible. 
Within  the  church  there  were  three  long  tables,  holding 
about  fifty  apiece,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  at  which  we 
sat.  During  the  service  we  could  see  and  hear  the  Gaelic 
service  going  on  in  the  churchyard,  and  as  they  contrived 
to  be  singing  during  our  service  the  effect  was  odd, 
though  not  disagreeable.  Those  who  intend  to  partake, 
and  whom  the  clergyman  approves,  receive  previously  a 
'token.'  which  is  a  little  tablet  of  metal;  these  are  col 
lected  by  the  elders  while  the  candidates  are  sitting  round 
the  tables.  Mr.  Campbell  then  gave  an  address  bearing 
upon  the  nature  of  the  holy  rite,  and  read  the  account 
of  the  institution  in  i  Cor.  xi.,  and  then  we  sang.  He 
then  left  the  pulpit,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  tables,  before  the  bread  and  wine,  which  were  then 
brought,  the  communion  vessels  being  similar  to  our  own. 
A  second  address  followed,  and  then  there  was  a  prayer  ; 
and  then  the  bread  and  wine  was  passed  round,  each 
person  taking  of  the  elements,  and  passing  them  forward. 
After  a  pause  of  perfect  stillness  Mr.  Campbell  made 
another  short  and  most  touching  address,  and  after  prayer 
and  singing  the  communion  was  ended.  The  next  day 
was  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  and  was  celebrated  by  a 
service  in  church,  accompanied  by  a  sermon,  outrageously 
bad,  and  outrageously  long  (one  hour  twenty  minutes), 
from  an  unhappy  minister,  who,  not  knowing  much 
English,  still  persisted  in  preaching  extempore.  After 
wards  the  unwearied  man  began  again  in  Gaelic,  and  in 
all  was  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  overwhelming  voice  for 
four  hours." 

Such  novel  experiences  as  have  been  described,  coming 
at  a  susceptible  period   of  religious  and  mental  develop 
ment,    were    not   without   some   risk,    and    their   tendency 
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was  evidently  watched  by  my  father's  eldest  brother, 
whose  wide  knowledge  made  him  a  capable  and  sympathis 
ing  adviser.  Such  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  following 
extracts,  interesting  as  showing  the  uncertainty  of  the  then 
Church  outlook  among  earnest  men  in  evangelical  circles. 

"  Your  experience  and  observation  have  just  brought 
you  to  the  pitch  of  churchmanship  which  I  desired — viz., 
to  feel  that  there  may  be  in  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
form — nay  in  many  minor  matters  of  opinion  also — a  real 
fellowship  of  the  spirit,  which  does  more  to  unite  us 
together  than  all  our  differences  can  do  to  separate  us. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  that  our  English  Church  is 
not,  in  many  points,  superior  to  any  Church  now  upon 
earth — far  be  it  from  me  to  think  slightingly  of  its  claims 
to  Apostolical  succession,  and  to  what  may  fairly  flow 
from  that,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that,  of  all  forms  of 
sectarianism,  I  know  none  so  narrow  as  what  is  now  called 
churchmanship  by  many  of  our  ultra  men  !  It  is  often 
very  refreshing  to  me  to  turn  back  thirty  years  or  so  to 
the  recollection  of  my  boyish  and  early  youthful  days. 
The  phase  of  things  in  the  religious  world  is  wonderfully 
altered  since  then,  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  better,  but 
partly  also  for  the  worse.  In  those  days  the  union  of 
the  spirit  was  sought  for,  or  rather,  perhaps,  was  naturally 
cultivated,  to  the  too  great  neglect,  I  dare  say,  of  the  union 
arising  from  form.  In  the  present  day  all  is  '  Episcopal,' 
'  Sacramental,'  '  Catholic' — and  somehow  or  other  the  issue 
is  that  nominal  '  Catholicity '  is  practical  '  Sectarianism  '- 
and  that,  while  before  the  great  delight  of  good  men  was 
to  join  together,  their  present  aim  seems  to  be  to  keep 
as  much  aloof  from  each  other  as  may  be.  I  was  reminded 
a  good  deal  of  this  by  happening  to  take  up  Legh 
Richmond's  Life  this  morning,  and  recollecting  the  delight 
ful  impressions  which  used  to  be  made  upon  my  mind 
at  Gawcott  by  often  meeting  with  him  and  old  Dr.  Marsh 
(a  man  almost  celestial  in  the  days  of  his  prime),  and 
Hughes  and  Steinkopff,  and  one  or  two  more,  who  often 
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used  to  be  at  the  Buckingham  Bible  meetings  of  early 
days,  and  to  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Gawcott  after  them. 
These  men  may  have  failed  in  the  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
but  in  what  they  called,  and  I  suspect  their  nomenclature 
in  this  and  several  points  was  more  just  than  what  is 
now  in  vogue — in  what  they  called  the  Catholic  spirit, 
the  spirit  which  rejoices  in  communion  with  all  the  sons 
of  God,  they  were,  to  my  thinking,  almost  laoyycXot. 

"Now,  why  do  I  say  all  this?  Just  because  your  letter 
breathes  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  our  house  at  Gawcott 
in  old  times.  I  cannot  help  thinking  your  Scottish  tour 
the  very  thing  for  preparing  you  for  the  ministry.  But 
why  do  I  think  your  Scottish  residence  so  good  for  a 
preparative?  For  two  reasons  — (i)  It  will  produce  in 
you,  as  mine  did  in  me,  an  increased — a  very  strongly 
increased — liking  for  our  own  Church ;  and  (2)  your 
association  with  good  men  of  other  communities  will 
destroy  that  spirit  of  pseudo-Catholic  sectarianism  which 
often  seems  to  me  to  hover  over  our  Church  at  present 
like  a  mist  replete  with  pestilential  particles.  But  I  had 
intended  to  write  one  page  on  these  matters,  and  have 
written  five. 

"  Sunday,  the  gth,  I  spent  at  Wolverton,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preaching  in  the  morning  to  directors  and  dons, 
who  came  down  by  special  train  ;  and  I  in  the  evening 
to  porters  and  refreshment-room  waiters.  The  only  re 
markable  part  of  the  thing  was  meeting  the  bishop,  and 
having  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  nice  talk  with  him.  He 
struck  me  as  a  wise,  moderate,  sensible  man,  and  I  would 
far  rather  commit  our  shaky  troubled  Church  into  his 
hands  than  into  the  delightful  fingers  of  his  untrustworthy 
brother  of  Oxford. 

"  I  need  not  say  how  much  interested  I  have  been  in 
your  letters,  especially  the  last. 

"  Your  very  affect,  brother, 

"THOMAS   SCOTT." 

A  somewhat  subsequent  letter  of  advice  may  be  quoted 
in  this  connection  on  the  subject  of  missionary  work  abroad. 
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"  WAPPENHAM,   TOWCESTER, 

"Nov.  26,  1851. 
"  MY   DEAR    MELVILLE, 

"  I  do  not  like  remaining  any  longer  silent,  though  I 
have  no  great  deal  to  say,  and  am  not  much  in  the 
humour  for  saying  it.  The  part  of  your  letter  which 
produced  most  effect  upon  my  mind  was  that  in  which 
you  speak  of  your  going  abroad.  Your  intention  indeed 
does  not  seem  immediate,  or  even  near ;  so  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  upon  it.  What  I 
should  say  would  perhaps  be — let  the  plan  remain  open 
in  your  mind.  Do  not  pledge  yourself  to  it,  either  before 
God  or  man,  but  stand  prepared  to  follow  out  your  thought, 
if  Providence  at  all  closes  up  your  path  in  England,  or 
opens  for  you  a  path  elsewhere ;  if  there  really  appears 
a  fair  probability  of  your  being  made  an  instrument  of 
greater  good  abroad  than  you  are  likely  to  be  at  home  ; 
if  such  a  post  abroad  should  offer  itself  as  seems  likely 
to  call  into  useful  service  the  peculiar  powers,  natural  or 
acquired,  of  which  you  may  be  possessed.  Were  I  in 
your  place  I  would  let  no  '  fantastical '  motive  have  any 
influence  whatever,  such  as  its  seeming  natural  that  the 
founder  of  the  C.  M.  Society  should  have  some  descendants 
engaged  in  the  work,  that  '  it  seems  wrong  for  so  many 
clergymen  of  the  name  of  Scott  to  be  employed  in  England 
and  none  abroad,'  etc.,  etc.  Let  it  be  your  object  to  do 
as  much  good  in  the  world  as  by  God's  help  you  possibly 
can,  and  if  it  fairly  appear  that  you  can  do  this  more 
certainly  in  India,  or  in  Africa,  or  anywhere  else  than  in 
England,  then  far  be  it  from  me  to  urge  you  to  confer 
with  flesh  and  blood. 

"  As  regards  the  remark  you  lay  to  my  charge  as 
regards  Bishops  versus  Societies,  probably,  in  the  main, 
I  think  so  still.  I  would  rather  give  money  to  the  C.M.S. 
than  the  P.G.S.  (though  I  do  belong  to  both),  because  I 
think  the  former  more  certain  to  spend  it  well ;  but  were 
I  going  out  as  a  missionary  under  one  or  the  other,  my 
choice  might  be  different,  because  the  latter  might  afford 
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me  perhaps  more  of  a  liberty,  of  which,  personally,  I  should 
be  desirous. 

"  As  regards  Colonial  Bishops  years  have  rather 
increased  my  caution,  and  I  should  feel  it  much  more 
important  to  my  comfort  and  usefulness  abroad  than  at 
home  under  what  Diocesan  I  might  fall.  I  suspect  the 
foreign  Bishops  are  much  less  capable  of  ruling  despotically 
with  good  effect  than  are  our  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  addicted  to  such  rule.  But  such  matters  probably 
will  not  have  any  practical  importance  in  your  eyes  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come. 

"You  must  excuse  this  beggarly  letter. 

"Your  very  affectionate  Brother, 

"  THOMAS  SCOTT." 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  the  very  ample  corres 
pondence  of  this  period,  for  another  stage  was  soon  to 
commence,  for  which  the  past  had  been  the  unconscious 
preparation. 

"  About  the  middle  of  my  sojourn  at  Faskally  I  one 
day  received  a  letter  from  one  of  whom  I  had  heard  as 
a  boy,  but  from  whom  I  never  expected  to  hear,  viz., 
the  kev.  Samuel  Hey,  the  venerable  Vicar  of  Ockbrook, 
in  Derbyshire.  My  dear  brother  John  had  been  curate 
at  Long  Eaton,  near  by,  and  Christopher  Fenn,  whom  I 
knew  at  Cambridge  (now  one  of  the  C.M.S.  secretaries), 
had  been  curate  of  Ockbrook,  so  in  some  way  the  dear 
old  man  heard  of  me,  and  wrote  to  offer  me  his  curacy. 
He  proposed  ^90  a  year.  I  told  him  that  I  should  like 
;£ioo,  but  that  I  would  not  lose  a  Hey  for  the  sake  of 
;£io;  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  lose  a  Scott  for  the 
sake  of  ^10,  so  we  soon  settled  the  matter." 

This  important  proposal  reached  my  father  through 
his  brother  John,  who  had  recommended  his  previous 
curate  to  Mr.  Hey,  and  was  thus  worded : — 

"  Can  you  help  me  to  another  curate  ?     I  hear  you  have 
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a  younger  brother  who  is  seeking  some  such  cure  as  mine. 
Would  he  be  willing,  think  you,  to  take  Fenn's  place?" 

The  idea  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mrs.  John  Scott, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  her  husband  in  order  that 
she  might  forward  it  on  to  Scotland.  Her  letter  is 
interesting  from  her  previous  acquaintance  with  Ockbrook, 
and  because  it  conveyed  the  first  intimation  of  the 
offered  curacy. 

"  CAMBRIDGE, 

"May   iSth,  1851. 

"  MY    VERY    DEAR    MELVILLE, 

"John  has  just  sent  me  the  enclosed  to  present  to  you. 
He  is  delighted,  and  so  am  I.  The  idea  of  your  settling 
anywhere  is  always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  regret 
at  your  not  being  here,  but  this  once  got  over,  I  do  indeed 
feel  delighted  at  the  thought  of  your  being  at  Ockbrook. 
You  will  perhaps  think  me  enthusiastic,  but  you  do  not 
know  Ockbrook,  nor  the  delectable  old  gentleman  who 
offers  you  his  curacy.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
country  curacy,  freed  from  many  of  its  disadvantages. 
There  will  be  society  enough  to  cheer  and  refresh  you, 
but,  I  should  hope,  less  to  excite  and  ruffle  you  than 
there  would  be  in  a  town  curacy ;  and,  seeing  that  quiet 
pastures  and  still  waters  are  offered  you,  surely  you  may 
thankfully  avail  yourself  of  them.  I  really  fear  that  I 
am  doing  wrong  in  thus  prejudging  the  case  for  you,  but 
you  must  remember  that  all  this  is  a  mere  expression  of 
my  personal  feelings.  May  God  bless  you,  dearest  Melville, 
and  direct  you  for  the  best,  wherever  it  may  be. 
"  Your  very  affectionate  Sister, 

"  C.  A.  SCOTT." 

The  sequel  may  be  shortly  told. 

"  On  my  return  from  Scotland,  in  September,  I  went 
straight  to  my  old  rooms  at  Caius  College  and  there  worked 
very  hard  for  some  five  weeks  in  preparation  for  what 
was  then  called  the  Voluntary  Theological  Examination, 
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which  was  not  voluntary,  however.  I  enjoyed  my  time 
exceedingly,  and  I  passed  the  examination  in  the  first 
class. 

"  Then  came  a  very  memorable  occasion.  I  was  to  go 
to  Ockbrook  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  I  arrived  there  on 
October  22nd,  1850,  and  on  entering  the  old  Vicarage, 
long  since  pulled  down,  I  met  the  dear  old  Mr.  Hey, 
looking  so  comely  in  his  old-fashioned  evening  dress  and 
frilled  front,  and  I  met  also,  for  the  first  time,  his  daughter 
Mary,  of  whom  I  had  often  heard,  for  the  name  of  Mary 
Hey  was  one  of  sweetness,  and  ever  spoken  of  with 
tenderness  by  all  who  knew  the  family.  Her  mother 
had  died,  and  her  two  sisters  had  died,  and  she  alone  was 
left  to  her  aged  father.  She  had  light  hair,  with  curls, 
a  light  complexion,  and  a  gentle,  peaceful,  and  somewhat 
pretty  face.  She  wore  a  dress  with  a  black  velvet  body, 
and  a  skirt  of  satin  plaid.  She  was  very  kind,  and  sat 
with  me  while  I  had  my  supper.  My  dress  was  peculiar, 
for  I  had  left  my  luggage  on  the  road  and  had  only  a 
shooting  coat  with  me.  I  had  walked  up  from  the 
Borrowash  station,  by-the-bye,  and  I  well  remember  my 
first  sight  of  the  grey  spire  and  tower  of  Ockbrook — the 
sight  thrilled  through  my  young  heart  so  strongly.  After 
supper  I  went  into  the  drawing  room,  and  there  was 
capital  music.  So  ended  that  memorable  evening.  I 
stayed  at  Ockbrook  from  the  22nd  till  the  26th,  attending 
the  annual  Bible  Society  meeting  in  the  schoolroom  on 
one  evening,  and  thus  seeing  my  future  parishioners  for 
the  first  time.  I  did  not  speak,  nor  could  I  have  spoken, 
I  believe,  by  any  manner  of  effort. 

"  Thence,  on  October  26th,  I  came  to  Wappenham,  and 
stayed  there  with  my  mother  and  sister  Mary  Jane,  until 
December  i8th,  reading  for  Holy  Orders.  And  certainly  I 
did  work  hard,  early  and  late.  I  never  worked,  I  think,  so 
hard.  Once  a  week  I  went  over  to  Falcot  to  take  a 
cottage  lecture,  and  the  little  room  used  to  be  crammed 
with  such  simple  people,  'as  thick  as  pitchin'  on  the 
ground'  they  said.  And  I  meant  what  I  said  to  them, 
perhaps  as  much  or  more  than  I  should  now. 
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"On  December  i8th,  I  set  off  to  Eccleshall,  where 
Bishop  Lonsdale  then  resided,  for  ordination  as  deacon. 
How  many  thoughts  and  tremblings  too  I  had ;  and  I  had, 
I  believe,  some  realizing  of  what  I  was  doing.  On  the 
Friday  evening,  it  was  announced  that  I  was  to  read  the 
Gospel,  as  first  among  the  eighteen  deacons.  And  so  I  did 
on  the  Saturday,  being  St.  Thomas  Day. 

"  How  well  do  I  recollect  the  sensation  of  hearing  my 
own  young  voice  uttering  that  day  these  words  which  still 
almost  make  me  tremble,  '  let  your  loins  be  girded  about 
and  your  lights  burning.'  And,  oh !  how  much  has 
happened  to  me  since  then ;  and  what  years  of  strangest 
and  most  unaccountable  mercy  and  delight  have  I  since 
then  passed  through. 

"  I  went  that  night  to  Birmingham  to  a  friend's  named 
Whitehead,  who  was  curate  there,  and  spent  Sunday  with 
him,  not  being  able  to  reach  Wappenham.  In  the  evening 
I  read  prayers  for  the  first  time  at,  I  think,  St.  George's, 
Edgbaston,  and  felt  a  very  nervous  horror  at  my  own  voice. 
I  went  next  day  to  Wappenham  where  I  stayed  for  a  short 
time,  and  preached  my  first  sermon,  the  text  being  '  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,'  and  a  rather  flowery 
business  it  was." 

Two  extracts  must  conclude  this  chapter.  The  first 
relates  to  the  maiden  sermon  preached  at  Wappenham,  and 
is  from  his  eldest  brother : — 

"Your  ministrations  at  Wappenham  seem  to  have 
afforded  very  extraordinary  pleasure.  I  wish  I  had  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  pleasure.  However  the 
one  specimen  at  which  I  was  present  highly  gratified  me. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  we  afterwards  rise  to  the 
level,  in  tone  and  spirit,  of  the  first  year  of  our  ministry. 
Your  account  of  your  new  sphere  seems  very  promising. 
It  seems  large  enough,  and  sufficiently  in  the  world  to  pre 
vent  you  from  vegetating,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  render 
it  hopeless  for  you  to  occupy  it  properly.  The  great  point 
seems  to  be  to  cultivate,  as  the  foundation  of  all,  personal 
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piety  and  fervour,  and  then  all  else  will  naturally  follow. 
The  bane  of  the  age  and  of  the  Church  is  party  fervour, 
to  which  the  other  bears  little  resemblance." 

The  final  extract  contains  the  Archdeacon's  own  reminis 
cences  of  his  ordination,  as  suggested  by  the  fortieth  anni 
versary  of  the  day,  on  St.  Thomas'  Day  in  the  year  1890, 
and  was  preached  at  Si.  Mary's,  Lichfield. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  father  loved  to  dwell  upon  his 
past  life  in  no  spirit  of  self-laudation,  but  of  humble  thank 
fulness  for  the  mercy  of  God,  and  fervent  gratitude  for  the 
"strange  kindness,"  for  so  he  felt  it,  "of  his  brother-men." 

"  It  is  a  day  of  touching  and  solemn  personal  memories 
to  myself,  for  it  is  forty  years  to-day  since  I  was  first  ordained 
on  St.  Thomas'  Day,  1850.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Moore,  afterwards  Vicar  of  this  Church,  and  Arch 
deacon  of  Stafford,  but  then  Vicar  of  Eccleshall.  The  text 
of  his  sermon,  '  What  is  your  life  ? '  I  have  never  forgotten, 
nor  the  opening  illustration  of  his  text — '  Look  ! ',  he  said, 
'  at  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  that  cottage  hidden  among 
the  trees.  How  soon  it  vanishes  away !  Such  is  our 
human  life.' 

"  My  own  past  history  gives  many  an  illustration  of  the 
same  solemn  truth,  even  of  the  transitoriness  of  this  life, 
and  of  all  things  here.  The  preacher  on  that  ordination  day 
has  long  since  passed  away,  and  I  am  now  standing  in  his 
place.  The  good,  wise,  and  great  bishop  of  that  day  has  long 
been  laid  to  rest,  and  another  great  bishop  since  his  day,  and 
yet  another  has  laboured  in  his  place  for  nearly  thirteen  years. 
Not  a  few  of  those  ordained  with  me  on  that  day  have  also 
finished  their  course,  and  I  am  getting  far  on  in  mine. 
Eccleshall  itself  has  also  in  a  certain  sense  gone.  It  is  the 
home  of  bishops  no  longer,  and  has  lost  its  pre-eminence 
and  transitory  greatness.  The  whole  then  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  also  very  much  gone,  and  has  been 
largely  replaced. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  to  be  hardly  the  same  institu 
tion,  being  in  many  ways,  though  not  perhaps  in  all,  so  very 
much  improved.  Our  Church  has  never  probably  so  largely 
changed  in  so  moderate  a  length  of  time  as  in  these  last 
forty  years.  My  own  then  state  of  mind  also  has  so  largely 
gone.  Oh !  how  well  I  remember  one's  anxious  and 
almost  sad  feelings  at  that  time.  I  hope  I  have  lowly 
thoughts  still,  as  I  believe  I  had  that  day.  Nay,  I  hope  I 
have  trembling  thoughts  now,  as  I  know  I  had  that  day. 
But  I  am  happier  in  my  work  now,  and  have  been  so  for 
many  years,  than  I  ever  thought  I  could  be.  And  fear  in 
degree  has  been  replaced,  probably  too  much  replaced,  by 
thankful  hope  and  trust.  Since  that  day  forty  years  ago, 
what  different  stages  of  one's  journey  have  come  and  passed 
away.  The  curate-stage  has  gone.  The  entrance  upon 
incumbent  life,  and  on  married  life  has  gone.  The  dear 
old  Ockbrook  days,  so  rich  in  varied  mercies,  so  rich  in 
most  varied  scenes,  both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  so  rich  in 
delightful  touching  interest,  have  passed  away,  so  wholly, 
except  from  memory,  and  from  that  those  twenty-one  years 
can  never,  never  pass.  And  then  my  Derby  life,  with  all  its 
truly  glorious  burdens,  has  gone  as  well,  never  to  be  for 
gotten.  And  now  twelve  years  and  more  of  Lichfield 
experiences,  mostly  so  happy,  some  so  sad,  but  all  so 
merciful  have  passed  away  like  transient  vapour.  And  quite 
a  new  kind  of  present  now  is  mine,  and  is  being  rapidly 
passed  through,  a  present  in  some  aspects  delightful,  and 
oh  !  so  very  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  forty  years  ago,  but 
in  some  of  its  aspects  not  fully  to  my  mind,  for  the  parochial 
work  which  I  most  love  cannot  now  absorb  me  as  it  used 
happily  to  do. 

"  I  sometimes  fancy  that  none  can  have  such  grounds  of 
thankfulness  in  looking  back  as  I  have.  No  landscape  is 
to  me  so  rich  and  pleasant  as  the  landscape  of  one's  past 
history.  But  should  there  not  be  penitence  as  well  as  thank 
fulness  when  we  look  at  the  so  quickly  gone  past  ?  Oh  !  the 
deadly  sins  of  the  heart,  the  imagination,  and  of  the  whole 
inner  being  !  Nay,  in  the  inner  life,  there  have  not  so  much 
been  sins,  but  it  has  been  sinfulness.  Life  being  thus  so 
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very  short,  let  us  be  realizing  more  the  great  Eternity,  and 
often  be  journeying  forth  into  it  in  faith,  thought,  and 
forecast,  so  that  we  may  not  be  strangers  there  when  we  are 
summoned  into  its  regions  of  mystery." 


CHAPTER    V. 
LIFE    AT    OCKBROOK. 

THE  village  of  Ockbrook  has  little  changed,  outwardly 
at  least,  since  the  year  1851.  Most  pleasantly  situated 
upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hill  country  of  Derbyshire, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  last  undulations  of  the  Pennine 
chain  sink  down  into  the  central  Midland  plain,  it 
commands,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  low  wooded  hills, 
a  wide,  rich  prospect,  over  many  miles  of  level  country, 
stretching  towards  the  hills  of  Leicestershire  in  the  blue 
distance.  The  village  church  nestles  lovingly  in  the 
shelter  of  a  central  valley,  its  venerable  tower  of  transition 
Norman  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire  of  slightly  later 
date  and  of  considerable  beauty. 

"On  Thursday,  January  i6th,  1851,"  says  my  father, 
"  I  set  forth  to  my  curacy  in  Ockbrook,  and  commenced 
my  ministry  there  on  Sunday,  January  igth,  preaching  in 
the  afternoon,  with  the  dear  old  vicar  and  his  daughter 
Mary  sitting  in  the  vicarage  pew.  The  igth  of  January 
became  for  years  an  anniversary  nearly  always  remembered 
in  my  twenty-one  years  of  ministering  in  dear,  dear 
Ockbrook." 

There  are  still  those  who  recollect  their  first  view  of 
the  young  curate,  who  seemed  to  them  very  much  of  a 
stripling.  An  interesting  account  was  supplied  to  me  by 
one  of  these  who  was  associated  very  closely  in  my  father  s 
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work  among  the  labouring  men.  My  informant  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  educated  by  a  Mrs.  Wood, 
a  grim  lady  of  six  feet  two  in  height,  and  sixteen  stones  in 
weight,  who  kept  an  infant  school  in  a  barn.  She  tied  the 
children  together  with  a  clothes-line,  keeping  a  second  for 
purposes  of  castigation.  "  I  learned  nothing  except  to  be 
quiet."  He  writes  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Scott  first  came  to  Ockbrook, 
he  found  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  Hey,  working  faithfully, 
and  doing  what  he  could,  but  nearly  worn  out.  The  day- 
school  was  the  best  for  miles  round,  and  the  Sunday  School 
was  in  a  prosperous  state,  but  the  congregation  at  church 
was  but  poor,  and  the  working  classes  rarely  ever  went  any 
where.  The  bulk  of  the  men  frequently  entered  the 
public-house,  as  what  little  news  could  be  obtained  was 
got  there.  Newspapers  were  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  it 
was  only  by  clubbing  together  that  the  best  of  the 
working  men  were  able  to  get  any  political  information, 
and  this  about  twenty  of  them  did,  and  were  thus  able  to 
get  two  newspapers.  In  order  to  hear  these  papers  read, 
they  had  to  meet  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
in  one  of  the  stocking-maker's  shops.  For  this  they  were 
called  atheists  by  those  who  went  to  the  places  of  worship. 
Mr.  Scott  soon  found  these  men  out,  and  went  among 
them.  He  quickly  stopped  the  Sunday  meeting  by 
establishing  a  Working  Men's  Society.  None  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  join,  and  the  small 
school-room  was  open  every  evening  from  7  p.m.  to  9.30 
p.m.  The  members  paid  one  shilling  a  quarter,  and 
lectures  were  given  once  a  month  by  the  best  men  of  the 
time.  This  went  on  for  about  three  years,  when  Mr. 
Scott  started  the  Brotherhood,  a  much  wider  Society, 
embracing  reading-room,  lectures,  debating  class,  pleasant 
public  meetings,  rambling  club,  and  visiting  among  one 
another.  The  teachers'  meeting  was  always  held  on 
Saturday  evenings  in  his  study  from  7  p.m.  till  9  p.m. 
All  this  entailed  constant  and  untiring  work,  and  the 
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frequent  lectures  by  ministers  from  outside,  led  to  his 
having  to  go  away  in  return.  He  went  two  or  three  times 
during  a  winter  session  to  Nottingham,  to  give  lectures  to 
the  Trinity  Church  Working  Men's  Brotherhood.  The 
writer  and  he  have  left  the  lecture  hall  about  10  p.m., 
arriving  at  Ockbrook  at  i  a.m.,  having  walked  the  twelve 
miles  together.  He  had  to  give  similar  lectures  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Derby,  and  a  few  of  the  young  men  there  asked 
him  to  join  in  an  excursion  through  the  Peak  of  Derby 
shire,  and  they  called  themselves  the  Knickerbocker  Club. 
These  were  his  most  stalwart  supporters  when  he  removed 
to  St.  Andrew's. 

"  The  Brotherhood  remained  in  existence  for  some 
years.  A  splendid  library  was  founded,  night  schools  were 
opened,  teachers'  meetings  regularly  continued,  and  the 
monthly  ramble  regularly  took  place  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  This  was  the  weekday  work.  Sunday  found 
him  at  the  7  a.m.  prayer  meeting,  at  school  at  9.30,  to 
church  with  the  scholars  for  morning  service,  service  at 
Borrowash  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  Ockbrook  again  in  the 
evening. 

"This  was  his  daily  round  for  years,  while  he  visited  as 
much  as  possible.  The  result  was  that  the  schools  were  up 
to  the  mark,  the  church  was  filled,  and  he  was  loved  and 
honoured  by  all  the  parish." 

The  Archdeacon  writes  concerning  this  Society  : — 

"  It  was  a  grand  institution,  though  folks  did  abuse  it 
gloriously,  and  though  it  had  some  rugged  storms  to  go 
through.  It  was  born  out  of  a  warm  heart.  Its  constitution 
was  most  admirable,  for  it  had  none  at  all.  It  had  no 
rules,  for  fear  folks  should  break  them,  and  no  subscriptions, 
for  fear  folks  should  not  pay  them.  It  had  an  open  door 
inwards,  and  none  outwards,  just  like  some  mousetraps. 
Never  was  a  thing  more  according  to  my  nature  than  the 
old  Church  Brotherhood." 

The  closing  entry  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Society, 
dated  March  i6th,  1872,  is  the  following  touching  note: — 
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"To-day  I  was  invited  by  the  members  to  a  tea,  with 
my  wife  and  children,  and  then  they  presented  me  with  a 
beautiful  timepiece  and  bronze  figures.  It  was  a  blessed 
evening,  everything  being  loving  and  happy.  Thus  ended 
my  official  connection  with  a  Society  which  I  loved  as  my 
own  child,  and  which  I  pray  God  to  love  and  to  bless 
evermore  with  his  gracious  and  loving  smile.  I  end  this 
entry  with  a  full  and  tender  heart.  I  have  loved  this 
society  indeed,  and  have  laboured  for  it,  hard.  But  I 
might  have  done  better  for  it  after  all.  May  my  successor  be 
enabled  by  God  to  begin  where  I  ended,  and  to  do  what  I 
did  not  do.  All  praise  be  to  God  for  what  this  Society  has 
been  ;  all  shame  to  myself  for  what  it  has  not  been.  This 
Society  began  with  the  hearty  ring  of  brotherhood,  and 
ended  with  the  very  same.  When  I  die  I  should  like  this 
book  to  go  into  the  hands  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
whose  heart  or  hearts  the  love  of  the  dear  old  Society  still 
may  linger.  M.  H.  SCOTT. 

"March  i6th,  1872.  Saturday  night.  The  night  of  my 
closing  connection  with  this  Society,  and  my  last  Saturday 
night  in  this  most  beloved  parish." 

The  influence  of  such  earnest  labours,  social,  intellectual, 
and  Christian,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  they  ended, 
and  nearly  half  a  century  since  their  commencement, 
has  not  even  yet  passed  away  in  Ockbrook.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  in  these  days  of  more  diffused 
knowledge  how  essential  was  the  intellectual  influence 
of  a  country  parson,  as  distinct  from  the  moral  and 
spiritual  influence  which  must  ever  be  needed.  High 
attainments  in  learning  were  not  called  for  so  much  as 
generously  imparted  information,  and  education  in  the 
ways  of  sound  and  clear  thinking. 

"  It  is  a  fallacy,"  he  would  say,  "  about  a  little  knowledge 
not  being  useful.  Nonsense  !  If  you  can't  get  much, 
get  little.  The  only  danger  is  that  with  a  little  knowledge 
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you  should  think  that  you  have  a  great  deal.  Little 
knowledge  will  do,  if  it  be  good.  Get  knowledge  as 
you  can,  and  where  you  can. 

"  I  am  a  simple  country  parson,  who  reads  very  little, 
but  who  likes  the  books  he  does  read  to  be  good ;  and 
who  likes  to  read  what  he  does  read  well.  The  style  of 
books  that  he  likes  are  good,  warm-hearted,  pithy,  genial, 
Christian-spirited  books,  that  have  much  that  is  human 
in  them,  and  much  that  is  of  Christ.  And  there  is 
another  point  about  this  country  parson,  that  he  likes 
reading  with  one  eye  for  himself,  and  with  one  eye  for 
others,  and  thinks  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  God  has  given  man  two  eyes.  He  finds  that  he  is 
able  to  get  just  twice  as  much  out  of  a  book  in  this  way 
as  he  can  by  reading  all  for  himself.  Well,  our  country 
parson  reads  what  he  does  read  thus,  and  when  he  has 
found  any  very  interesting  book,  and  has  thus  done  by 
it,  and  has  dog's-eared  it,  and  pencilled  it,  and  spoilt  it 
well,  what  he  likes  then,  above  all  things,  is  just  to  go 
into  his  lecture  room  and  simply  make  known  to  others 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  goodness  he  has  found. 
But  let  all  here  present  be  aware  of  this,  that  the  country 
parson  before  you  is  not  a  literary  man." 

But  we  are  anticipating  by  many  toilsome  years,  and 
must  return. 

"  I  have  little,"  writes  my  father,  "  to  say  of  my  happy 
curate  life  at  Ockbrook,  which  only  lasted  until  May,  1852. 
It  was  very  laborious,  and  my  connection  with  my  dear 
vicar  was  most  beneficial.  He  had  been  ordained  to  the 
place  more  than  forty  years  before,  and  the  results  of  his 
beautiful  example  and  holy  ministry  were  on  every  side. 
He  was  like  a  father  to  me,  and  I  was  much  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  my  life  was  full  of  what  was  pleasing.  I 
worked  hard,  and  found  less  power  and  time  for  reading 
than  I  ought  to  have  done,  so  that  I  did  not  pass  my 
examination  for  Priest's  Orders  with  so  much  eclat  as  my 
examination  for  Deacon's  Orders,  though  I  did  fairly  well. 
I  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  those  days  which  I  can 
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hardly  put  on  record,  so  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  close  of 
them. 

"  On  the  i3th  of  April,  1852,  my  dear  vicar  had  been 
to  the  baptism  of  a  grandson  at  Belper.  All  his  sons,  with 
one  exception,  were  there  to  meet  him,  and  the  family 
party,  ending  with  family  prayer,  had  been  most  delightful. 
At  length  the  dear  old  man  went  to  rest.  In  the  morning 
he  did  not  come  down,  and  at  last  they  went  up  and  found 
him  lying  in  the  sleep  of  death,  the  clothes  around  him 
all  unmoved.  His  little  Testament,  with  his  spectacles  in 
it,  was  on  a  table  by  his  bed-side.  He  had  read  from  its 
pages  as  his  last  earthly  act,  and  had  then  gone  peacefully 
to  sleep,  and  in  that  sleep  had  passed  away.  About  one 
o'clock  I  was  at  Borrowash,  part  of  the  Ockbrook  parish, 
when  I  was  told  the  sad  tidings,  which  soon  spread  through 
the  parish.  The  dear  man's  remains  were  brought  to 
Ockbrook  and  placed  in  his  old  study,  where  the  parishion 
ers  came  in  great  numbers  to  see  him.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  April  2ist. 

"  Mr.  Pares,  of  Hopwell  Hall,  offered  the  living,  of 
which  he  was  the  patron,  at  once  to  my  late  vicar's  sons, 
William  (afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  and  Canon 
Residentiary  of  York)  and  Robert  (Vicar  of  Belper),  but 
they  both  declined  it.  I  myself,  at  that  time,  had  many 
thoughts  of  the  missionary  life,  but  I  had  the  while  in 
my  heart  a  growing  tenderness  for  my  beloved  vicar's 
<iaughter,  already  more  than  once  named. 

"  On  the  morning  of  April  28th  I  was  astonished  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pares  offering  me  the  living  of  Ockbrook. 
I  was  at  once  drawn  towards  accepting  it,  and  I  was  at 
once  decided  in  yet  another  direction  also.  After  some 
earnest  meditation  I  went  down  to  the  Vicarage,  and 
very  soon  the  matter  was  settled.  I  was  accepted  by  her, 
and  by  that  evening's  post  I  accepted  the  Vicarage  of 
Ockbrook.  It  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten,  certainly, 
that  28th  of  April,  1852  ! 

"  I  went  off  the  next  day  to  Wappenham  to  report  my 
very  much  changed  position,  and  on  the  day  following  I 
went  thence  to  York  to  see  my  Mary's  eldest  brother, 
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William,  and  on  the  next  day,  April  3oth,  I  found  myself 
at  Ockbrook  again,  now  doubly  attractive  to  my  spirit." 

At  this  point  it  will  be  as  well  to  look  into  the  corre 
spondence  which  reached  the  new  vicar  at  this  so  strangely 
arranged  crisis  of  sorrow  and  of  joy. 

The  first  letter  quoted  must  be  that  of  Bishop  Lonsdale 
in  answer  to  one  from  tny  father  announcing  his  acceptance 
of  the  living. 

"  39,    HARLEY   STREET,    LONDON, 

*    "6th  May,  1852. 

"  MY   DEAR   SIR, 

"Your  letter  has  not  reached  me  till  this  morning.  It 
has  gratified  me  exceedingly,  not  only  from  the  intelligence 
it  contains,  but  also  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

"It  confirms  the  impression  respecting  you  made  upon 
me  at  your  ordinations,  and  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt 
that  you  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  good  Mr.  Hey 
(what  can  I  desire  more?),  and  a  follower  of  him,  even 
as  he  also  was  of  Christ. 

"The  appointment  does  honour  both  to  you  and  to  the 
patron  of  the  living,  and  I  pray  that  God's  blessing  may 
rest  upon  it.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  it  will. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J.   LICHFIELD." 

The  next  shall  be  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  William 
Jowett,  well  known  as  the  first  English  Clergyman  who 
undertook  foreign  mission  work  for  the  C.M.S.,  a  brother- 
in-law,  as  this  letter  incidentally  shews,  of  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt  who,  succeeding  Scott,  the  Commentator,  was  for 
twenty-two  years  secretary  of  the  C.M.S. 
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"  CLAPHAM   COMMON, 

"May  7,   1852. 
"  Mv   DEAR   MR.   SCOTT, 

"  I  cordially  accept  your  cordial  expressions  of  adherence 
to  the  friend  of  your  late  chief  friend — for  such  Mr.  Hey 
has  proved  to  be,  though  in  a  way  surpassing  all  common 
order,  and  such  as  may  indeed  be  -called  the  way  of 
Providence.  He  gave  you  your  first  ministerial  training, 
then  (as  some,  though  dead,  yet  speak)  so  he,  though 
departed,  has  virtually  bequeathed  you  a  living,  and  has 
also  left  you  a  young  lady,  whom  you  have  had  the  merit 
of  attaching  to  your  interests,  and  of  whom  I  dare  to 
say,  as  old  Mr.  Hey  said  to  his  youngest  son  at  his 
marriage,  '  She  will  do  thee  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.'  I  look  upon  you  as  a  man  highly 
favoured,  and  worthily  favoured,  for  you  have  sincerely 
loved  the  late  vicar,  and  his  living  (i.e.,  its  work),  and  his 
daughter.  Most  sincerely  do  I  pray  that  God  may  make 
you  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  wise  husband. 
When  you  feel  that  you  want  a  word  of  counsel,  and 
think  that  I  can  help  you,  use  me ;  but  just  now  I  feel 
myself  like  one  used  up.  For  the  present,  farewell. 
May  I  send  my  love  through  you  to  the  lady  of  the  Ock  ? 
"  I  remain,  yours  most  truly, 

"  WILLIAM  JOWETT." 

The  same  kind  and  sympathising  hand  had  already 
written  a  letter  of  very  singular  appropriateness  to  her 
who  was  so  strangely  poised  between  grief  for  a  father's 
loss,  and  happiness  in  the  gain  of  a  love  so  new  and  true. 

"  CLAPHAM   COMMON, 

"May  4,  1852. 
"  DEAR  MARY, 

"  I  am  made  so  thoroughly  happy  by  the  communication 
this  morning  received  that  I  know  not  how  to  express 
my  joy.  I  will  not  attempt  it.  .But  what  is  most  delightful 
is  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  matter  ;  how  He  wounds, 
and  then  binds  up;  how  He  provides  for  the  wants  of 
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the  bereaved  parish,  which  I  know  was  one  of  your  first 
griefs  ;  how  He  can  dispose  the  hearts  of  patrons,  and 
they  show  the  influence  which  your  dear  departed  father 
was  constantly  gaining  more  and  more. 

"  I  dare  say  if  I  were  to  give  free  rein  to  my  thoughts 
I  should  find  a  vast  number  more  of  sources  of  joy  and 
satisfaction,  but  I  restrain  my  imagination,  save  only  to 
mention  one  of  a  very  selfish  kind — i.e.,  that  I  shall  not 
now  consider  myself  quite  banished  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ock ;  and  though  I  cannot  venture  to  anticipate  another 
two  and  forty  years'  privilege  in  haunting  the  far-famed 
stream,  yet  I  am  truly  delighted  to  feel  that  the  spell 
is  not  broken ;  but  like  dissolving  views,  the  scene  may 
gladden  my  eyes  once  more. 

"  Well,  may  God's  best  blessings  attend  you  both  !  Make 
my  very  cordial  respects  and  congratulations  to  the  truly 
favoured  gentleman.  I  shall  rejoice  to  call  him  cousin. 
Mary  Anne  said  on  reading  the  letter  that  it  seemed 
almost  like  romance.  '  So  it  would,'  I  replied,  '  if  it 
were  not  Providence.' 

"  Once  more  I  subscribe  myself, 

"Your  loving  cousin, 

"  WILLIAM  JOWETT." 

The  desire  of  further  visits  to  Ockbrook  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Jowett  was  not  to  be  realized,  nor  the  sunshine 
of  his  bright  and  holy  cheerfulness  to  gladden  the  vicarage 
he  had  loved  so  long,  for  he  entered  into  rest  in  the 
year  1855  The  last  words  of  this  most  valued  friend 
were  characteristically  beautiful,  and  long  remembered  in 
the  family.  The  text  had  been  repeated  to  him,  "They 
that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
country."  To  this  he  replied,  "Fifty-four  years  have  I 
been  seeking,  but  oh  !  what  a  seeking,  seeking,  and  not 
seeking — but  Jesus  sought  me."  And  last  of  all  he 
said,  "  How  pleasant  dying  is !  The  tranquillity,  the 
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kindness   of  friends,   the   cup   of  cold   water.        I    forget 
it,  but  Christ  does    not." 

"  In  due  time,"  writes  my  father,  "  my  dear  Mary  left 
her  native  home,  to  return  to  it  again  ere  long  in  a 
new  character,  and  almost  at  once  I  took  up  my  residence 
at  the  vicarage  ;  good  old  Mrs.  Foss,  the  best  of  house 
keepers,  and  another  servant,  caring  for  me,  and  well 
pleased,  as  everyone  else  was,  with  the  new  arrangement." 

During  this  time  of  separation  many  letters  passed  from 
the  vicarage  study  to  the  wanderer — letters  written  in  my 
father's  then  most  beautiful  handwriting,  and  all  carefully 
treasured  and  preserved  by  her  to  whom  they  came,  and 
not  above  their  true  value  for  the  sweetness  and  playful 
tenderness  of  their  affection.  One  alone,  the  last,  shall 
be  quoted  as  summing  up  the  sacred  history  of  that  love 
to  which  he  referred  but  a  few  days  before  his  last  illness, 
"One  thing  only  do  I  now  desire,  and  that  is  to  meet  my 
dearest  wife  once  again." 

"  OCKBROOK  VICARAGE, 

"  October  ibth,  1852. 
"  MY  DEAREST  MARY, 

"  It  is  the  very  last  time,  I  hope,  that  I  shall  write  to 
my  own  dear  Mary  Hey.  Well,  I'm  not  sorry  for  that 
either.  Yet  I've  been  '  uncommon  '  fond  of  her  in  that 
capacity.  I  have  never  felt  much  less  than  love  for  her 
from  the  first  evening  I  saw  her — viz.,  that  of  October 
22nd,  1850 — to  the  present  far  happier  date.  Visions  of 
her  used  to  flit  across  my  mind  in  the  midst  of  my  divinity 
reading,  between  that  date  and  my  ordination,  though  at 
that  time  I  often  doubted  whether  I  should  like  anybody 
ever  again.  Then  again,  strange  to  say,  when  I  wrote 
a  little  note  on  the  day  before  my  ordination,  telling  her 
father  that  I  had  been  nicely  successful  in  my  examination, 
my  mind  was  not  without  some  sort  of  an  invisible  ray 
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of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  her  seeing  the  note.  Then, 
after  I  had  become  her  father's  assistant,  as  I  gained  a 
growing  attachment  to  him,  so  also  an  increasing  feeling 
sprung  up  in  my  mind  towards  the  daughter.  Then  I 
was  shy  towards  her,  and  never  for  a  long  time  did  I 
speak  to  her  even  with  any  freedom.  Then  at  times  I 
began  to  think  warmly  and  ardently  of  her,  and  then 
again  was  frightened  almost  at  my  own  folly  and  pre 
sumption.  Then  I  was  forgetful  of  the  subject,  purposely 
so ;  but  soon  the  feeling  would  return,  positively  at  times 
assuming  the  tangible  form  of  hope.  Thus  matters  went 
on — she  grew  more  free  and  sisterly  and  open,  and  I 
more  than  brotherly,  and  so  things  stood  uncertain,  but 
advancing  invisibly  to  a  certainty. 

"  But  then  came  a  strange,  dark  cloud — it  looked  so  dreary, 
and  came  so  suddenly  as  to  make  one  blind,  and  dumb 
as  well.  Her  father  died.  It  was  a  heavy  time.  There 
were  tears,  and  there  were  hard  bits  of  sorrow  in  the 
heart  that  refused  to  pass  away  in  tears.  But  out  of  all 
this  darkness  there  grew  by  degrees  a  little  light,  and 
out  of  all  this  cold  sorrow  a  little  warmth.  My  love  for 
the  dear,  sorrowing  girl  seemed  to  burst  forth  more  ardently 
than  ever.  One  memorable  morning  'twas  all  laid  before 
her,  and  she  accepted  it,  poor  though  it  was,  and  unworthy 
altogether.  Such  is  a  little  outline  of  the  past." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  October  igth,  1852,  three 
days  after  the  date  of  the  above  quoted  letter,  from  the 
house  of  William  Hey,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  bride, 
afterwards  Canon  of  York  and  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland, 
and  was  celebrated  at  St.  Olave's  Church,  in  York,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  incumbent.  The  marriage 
was  performed  by  Canon  William  Gray,  of  Brafferton.  The 
description  written  at  the  time  by  a  sister-in-law  of  the 
bride  seems  not  without  interest. 

"  To  me,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  Melville  and  Mary's 
faces  so  well,  I  could  scarcely  withdraw  my  eyes.  I 
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expected  Melville  to  be  somewhat  agitated,  and  to  look  very 
red,  but  no !  he  looked  as  if  it  were  the  easiest,  the  most 
quietly  happy,  the  most  satisfactory  step  he  had  ever  had 
occasion  to  take  in  the  course  of  his  life.  I  admired  his 
countenance  exceedingly,  such  a  noble  simplicity,  a  look  of 
such  peaceful  joy  as  if  he  rested  in  his  love.  As  Mary 
entered  the  Church  on  William's  arm,  she  looked  very  white, 
and  as  if  on  the  verge  of  tears,  and  again  in  the  vestry  after 
wards,  as  one  and  another  kissed  her,  her  eyes  were  brimful ; 
but  at  the  rails  she  appeared  quite  calm,  and  they  both 
uttered  every  word  distinctly.  My  uncle  read  the  service 
very  well,  though  he  made  one  blunder.  After  having  read 
the  '  I  require  and  charge '  once,  very  solemnly  and  awfully, 
he  was  about  to  return  to  it  again,  and  put  me  quite  in  a 
fright.  When  he  came  to  the  blessing  he  was  so  much 
moved  that  he  was  obliged  to  swing  his  body  gently  back 
wards  and  forwards  to  get  on  at  all." 

"The  marriage  ceremonies  ended,"  writes  my  father, 
"  at  length  I  drove  off  with  my  bride,  going  that  day  to 
Bolton  Abbey,  then  to  the  Misses  Hudson  at  Clapham,  my 
brother  Samuel  at  Brighton,  my  brother  William  at 
Northampton,  and  my  eldest  brother  Tom  at  Wappenham. 
And  at  length,  right  gladly  we  arrived  at  our  Ockbrook 
home  about  the  middle  of  November,  about  the  date  of 
the  wonderful  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

Before  entering  upon  any  further  details  of  parochial  life 
at  Ockbrook,  it  seems  a  fitting  occasion  to  continue  the 
record  of  my  father's  early  married  life  in  what  was  always 
referred  to  as  "the  old  Vicarage,"  until  its  demolition  in 
the  year  1866.  His  own  private  record  will  in  the  main  be 
followed,  with  additions  and  explanations  where  needed. 

"  In  the  year  1853  my  beloved  mother  died,  and  though  I 
was  settled  in  life,  and  though  in  powers  my  dear  mother 
had  not  recently  been  what  she  had,  I  felt  her  departure 
most  keenly.  I  was  with  her  when  she  died.  It  was  at 
Wappenham  of  course,  and  there  she  lies  buried. 
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"  In  the  same  year  I  went  with  my  Mary  to  Jersey  to  visit 
my  uncle  and  aunt  King.  It  was  a  privilege  to  see  them. 
My  aunt  was  quite  worthy  of  her  noble  father  the  Commen 
tator.  I  possess  now  the  very  Greek  Testament  which  she 
was  accustomed  early  each  morning  to  peruse." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  King  coincided  strangely  enough  with 
the  birth  of  my  father's  second  child,  and  is  referred  to  in 
the  following  letter  : — 


"  MY  DEAR  J 

"  Mary  and  the  babe  are  doing  beautifully.  Day  after 
day,  however,  should  increase  the  depth  of  the  black  edge 
upon  my  paper.  How  strangely  life  and  death  are  mingled. 
My  ur\cle,  Mr.  King,  died  in  December,  and  this  morning 
I  have  heard  of  the  death  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  King. 
She  has  soon  followed  her  beloved  husband.  Her  dear 
spirit  .seems  to  have  been  gathered  to  her  father's  and  the 
departed  friends  of  her  youth,  even  before  it  was  separated 
from  the  body.  For  some  days  before  her  death  she  was 
surrounded  in  imagination,  not  by  this  generation,  but  the 
past ;  talking  to  them  as  if  present,  and  powerless  to  take 
notice  of  us  degenerate  ones.  'The  old  is  better,'  her 
spirit  seemed  to  think,  and  now  she  is  among  them,  and  at 
rest.  She  had  a  noble  mind,  and  now  is  a  noble  spirit  re 
joicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  Our  family 
is  being  pruned  and  warned.  May  we  be  ready !  How 
true  it  is,  '  one  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh ' ! 
Sweet  little  Lucy  entered  the  world  within  ten  hours  before 
Mrs.  King's  departure  from  it.  May  the  same  Spirit  be  with 
her  and  bless  her. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  MELVILLE   H.   SCOTT." 

The  eldest  son  had  been  born  on  January  3rd,  1856,  the 
same  day  of  the  month  which  had  been  the  birthday  of  his 
grandfather  Hey,  after  whom  he  was  also  named  Samuel 
Hey  Scott.  My  father's  diary  contains  the  following  entries  : 
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"  At  four  o'clock  p.m.  my  firstborn  boy  was  born.  It 
has  been  a  season  of  much  mercy.  May  the  blessing  of  the 
Highest  rest  upon  him  for  ever.  From  his  birth  may  he  be 
Thy  child,  O  Father,  for  Christ's  sake  !  Visit  not  the  sin  of 
the  father  upon  the  son.  May  God  bless  that  boy  and 
make  him  blessed,  and  a  blessing.  Breathe,  Heavenly  Spirit, 
upon  his  soul  even  now. 

"  4th,  Friday. — Friends  in  the  village  wonderfully  kind 
about  the  birth  of  my  boy.  Mary  and  he  both  doing  well. 
I  have  been  very  idle  to-day.  I  trust  that  next  week  I  may 
regain  steadiness  of  work.  But  oh  !  may  the  Spirit  of  God 
be  with  me  to  give  life  to  what  I  do.  Many  people  seem  to 
like  me  as  a  friend ;  O  God,  give  me  grace  to  make  use  of 
my  position  ! " 

Other  later  notes  are  as  follows  : — 

"In  1860  my  beloved  son  Melville  was  born  to  be  my 
comfort  in  my  later  days  by  God's  mercy.  In  1863  was 
born  my  darling  daughter  Margaret,  the  most  vigorous  and 
lovely  of  our  children,  but  soon  to  be  taken  from  us,  for  on 
May  the  2nd,  1864,  when  only  eleven  months  old,  violent 
congestion  bore  her  away  from  us,  almost  before  we  were 
aware  that  she  was  seriously  ill." 

"  May  the  yth,  1864. — The  day  of  my  sweet  babe 
Margaret's  funeral.  A  lovely  May  morning  after  a  very 
rainy  night.  Everything  most  sweet  and  consoling.  Lyall 
came  over  and  at  my  request  took  the  service.  He  came 
with  lilies  of  the  valley.  I  saw  my  babe  in  the  flesh  for 
the  last  time,  beauteous  still,  We  sang  at  the  grave 
'  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.'  The  kindness  of  all 
friends  throughout  this  sorrow  a  thing  most  marked  and 
wonderful.  It  is  wonderful,  and  the  hand  of  God  must  be 
recognized  in  it  !  My  Mary  and  I  walked  in  the  evening. 
O  may  we  learn  the  lessons  of  the  rod  !  " 

But  a  yet  keener  sorrow  was  upon  the  way. 

"  Sometime  in  1862,  I  imagine,  most  serious  and  terrible 
affliction  came  to  us  in  connection  with  our  beloved  eldest 
son  Samuel,  measles  took  him,  and  from  them  he  never 
really  recovered,  but  gradually  became  worse  and  worse." 
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On  January  3rd,  1866,  his  mother  wrote: — 

"  He  is  sadly  ill  now.  It  is  a  sad  birthday  for  him  and 
for  us.  We  can  have  very  little  idea  that  he  can  be  spared 
to  see  another  birthday ;  each  year  brings  increased  and 
grievous  suffering.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  before 
another  year  closes,  the  two  beloved  children  will  be  together ; 
but  we  know  not.  We  doubt  not  that  the  dear  child  will 
be  brought  through,  but  oh  !  it  is  grievous,  grievous  work  ! " 

The  entries  in  the  diary  shew  that  the  end  soon  came. 

"  24th  April,  Monday. 

"  In  evening  dear  Sammy  suddenly  became  insensible. 
For  three  hours  he  lay  unconscious.  Tuesday — At  two  this 
morning  terrible  convulsions.  Oh,  what  a  night !  Oh,  what 
a  night !  Dear  Sammy  dying  all  this  day,  until  at  ten 
minutes  past  four,  he  breathed  his  last  in  my  sight.  Oh, 
what  a  day  !  My  God,  My  God  !  " 

"27th,  Friday.  —  My  dear  Samuel's  funeral.  Dear 
Erskine  Clarke  read  the  service.  The  hymn  '  Brief  life  is 
here  our  portion  '  was  sung  over  the  grave.  A  sad  but 
deeply  peaceful  day.  O  God,  O  God,  bring  good  out  of  it  in 
Thy  mercy  !  Mercy  to  us,  to  the  dear  ones,  to  all  around. 
My  heart  is  full,  yet  what  can  I  say  ?  My  sweet,  sweet  boy, 
I  never  knew  such  sweetness  in  any  other.  O  my  God,  what 
wilt  Thou  do  with  me  ?  This  dear  Christian  lamb  suffered 
upwards  of  four  years,  yet  most  certainly  he  lived  a  happy 
life.  Most  truly  sweet  is  his  memory.  O  may  it  be  blessed 
to  me  ! " 

The  prayer  was  richly  granted.  Never  forgotten  were 
the  two  of  us  that  lie  in  the  village  churchyard  of  Ockbrook. 
"  Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness,"  and  if  any  of  the 
thousand  child  friends  of  the  Lichfield  Schools,  or  of  Black 
Country  homes,  should  read  these  records  of  early  grief, 
they  will  understand  how  it  was  that  their  dear  Archdeacon 
became  as  a  little  child  that  he  might  win  the  children,  and 
his  beloved  grandchildren  may  find  here  the  secret  of  his 
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unalterable  tenderness,  and  she  especially  whose  every 
feature  recalled  to  him  as  in  a  picture  the  face  of  the  patient 
sufferer  he  had  "  lost  in  other  years." 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  his  sufferings  were,  and  I  hope 
no  one  here  may  ever  see  such  in  those  they  love.  But  an 
amazing  fact  in  those  who  knew  his  condition  the  while,  he 
was  almost  always  cheerful.  When  he  had  a  more  com 
fortable  time  he  always  acknowledged  it,  and  remarked  upon 
it.  As  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  one  loved  employment 
after  another,  there  was  no  repining ;  '  I  can't  do  it,  so  I 
don't  desire  it.'  And  even  in  death  there  was  such  an 
expression  of  countenance — love,  resignation,  patience,  and 
peace  mingled  together  into  such  a  picture  of  holy  sweet 
ness  as  I  long  that  I  may  never  forget." 

After  nearly  thirty  years  the  Archdeacon  wrote  : — 

"  Oh  it  was  a  trial,  and  it  was  a  sweetness  too,  and  it  is  a 
living  sweetness  to  think  what  he  was,  and  try  to  realize  what 
he  is,  and  what  he  will  be.  If  his  father  is  ever  near  him  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  will  be  well." 

The  death  of  the  child  Samuel  is  a  fitting  place  for  a  few 
words  of  grateful  memorial  to  the  noblest  surely  of  all  nurses, 
since  (and  the  Archdeacon  placed  the  words  upon  her 
memorial  card)  "  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and  they 
buried  her  under  an  oak,  and  the  name  of  it  was  called 
Allon-bachuth — the  oak  of  weeping." 

"  Our  old  nurse  Mrs.  Foss,  Fanny  Foss,  never  to  be  for 
gotten,  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  the  family,  as  clever  as  she 
was  good,  and  as  good  as  she  was  clever.  She  was  a  bless 
ing  to  dear  Mr.  Hey's  children,  and  a  blessing  to  my  children, 
whom  she  thought  of  as  her  beloved  grandchildren.  I  thank 
God  for  her.  The  union  of  hearts  which  there  was  between 
Mrs.  Foss  and  my  dear  son  Samuel  is  not  to  be  expressed  ! 
They  are  now  in  Paradise  together." 
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Some  vivid  characteristics  of  the  grand  old  lady  must  be 
added  to  my  father's  words  from  the  pen  of  my  sister : 

"  Fanny  Foss  was  born  in  the  year  1790,  her  parents  most 
respectable,  of  the  small  farmer  class.  She  entered  my 
grandfather's  service  as  nursemaid  to  William,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  Hey,  becoming  subsequently  housekeeper.  At 
his  death  in  1852  she  moved  from  the  Vicarage  to  a  neigh 
bouring  cottage,  but  was  identified  as  closely  as  ever  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  family.  Of  sincere  Christian 
principles,  her  religion  was  of  the  most  cheerful  and  practical 
description.  Her  religious  impressions  were  much  deepened 
at  the  time  of  her  confirmation.  She  had  but  a  single  inter 
view  with  her  clergyman,  in  which  he  asked  but  one  question, 
'  Fanny,  do  you  know  the  price  which  was  paid  for  you?' 
but  this  single  question  remained  upon  her  heart  and  memory 
ever  afterwards.  Watts'  hymns  were  her  delight,  and  I  can 
still  remember  her  dear,  cracked  old  voice  singing  Watts' 
Cradle  Hymn,  and  many  others.  I  can  remember  how  her 
talk  and  instructions  had  the  greatest  influence  on  us  as 
children,  and  particularly  on  dear  Sammy,  whose  mind  was 
so  wonderfully  open  to  good.  She  had  indeed  a  particular 
gift  for  children,  and  her  stories  were  endless  and  most 
graphic,  embracing  all  subjects  grave  and  gay.  We  used  to 
say,  '  Mrs.  Foss,  you  are  a  mountain  of  stories.'  The  old 
Norman  Church  font,  now  I  am  thankful  to  say  rescued, 
used  to  stand  in  the  Vicarage  garden,  and  we  children  with 
Mrs.  Foss  would  sit  in  it,  our  feet  inside,  and  an  umbrella 
over  our  heads,  enjoying  her  stories.  She  had  a  delightful 
sense  of  humour,  and,  oh  !  how  she  would  shake  with  laugh 
ter  when  anything  tickled  her !  I  can  hear  it  now.  I  only 
wish  we  had  set  down  her  most  characteristic  poetry, 
which  was  generally  of  the  comic  order.  Her  suitors  were 
among  those  whom  she  always  held  up  to  ridicule.  One 
admirer  was  so  confused  in  his  advances  to  her,  that  he  said 
'  His  father  milked  so  many  horses  ! '  Of  another  she 
used  to  say  with  a  severe  look,  '  I  told  him  he  should  never 
hang  his  key  behind  my  door.'  She  had  many  tales  to  tell 
of  the  days  when  the  children  of  the  Hey  family  were  young. 
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Then  was  the  time  when  she  had  said  that  if  Master  Robert 
disobeyed  her  she  must  put  his  head  in  a  bucket,  and  so  she 
had  to  do  it.  There  was  the  awful  occasion  when  the  nurse 
maid,  getting  tired  of  the  -garden  had  taken  her  charges 
down  by  the  brook,  and  the  precious  babe,  Mary,  fell  in, 
and  had  to  be  fished  out ;  and  when  the  startling  report  went 
out  that  Master  Robert's  class  has  fallen  into  the  brook,  the 
disaster  being  however  less  serious  than  would  appear,  for  the 
said  class  consisted  of  a  single  boy.  There  were  the  accounts 
of  the  death-bed  of  the  mother,  who  was  taken  at  only 
forty-two,  to  whom  her  widowed  husband  could  hardly  refer 
even  with  a  word.  Only  once  did  my  father  hear  him  mention 
his  married  life,  when  he  said,  :Ah  !  that  was  Paradise.' 
Then  there  were  the  deaths  of  my  mother's  two  sisters, 
Margaret  and  Lucy,  and  of  the  dying  words  of  the  latter,, 
long  remembered  in  the  family,  '  Father,  'tis  sweet  to  go.' 
Then  there  was  the  description  of  the  old  Aunt  Rebecca 
Hey,  who  came  to  preside  over  her  brother's  house,  her  some 
what  ascetic  religion,  and  chiefly  the  extraordinary  bonnet  she 
had  contrived  for  little  Mary  (my  mother),  at  the  sight,  and 
even  the  remembrance,  of  which  the  old  lady  exploded  in 
peals  of  laughter. 

"  Her  language,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  forcible,  and 
she  would  coin  words  to  suit  her  convenience,  '  Fossian 
words,'  as  my  father  would  call  them,  and  on  cant  and 
hypocrisy  of  every  kind  she  was  absolutely  scathing  in  her 
severity.  On  one  occasion  she  stopped  a  fierce  fight  that 
was  going  on  in  the  Long  Row  near  the  Vicarage. 
Strolling  carelessly  by,  she  observed  '  How  beautifully  the 
moon  is  shining  ;  dear  me,  just  look  at  it ! ' ;  so  managing 
to  distract  their  attention  as  she  had  intended.  On  another 
occasion,  she  was  the  only  one  who  dared  to  ascend  into 
an  attic  where  a  drunkard  was  threatening  the  life  of  his 
wife  with  the  poker.  She  lived  to  the  great  age  of  97,  and 
though  very  weak,  and  for  some  time  bed-ridden,  she 
retained  her  affections  and  the  powers  of  her  most  vivacious 
mind  to  the  very  last.  Her  great  occupation  (when 
separated  from  most  of  the  members  of  the  family)  was 
intercession,  mentioning  over  and  over  again  'our  dear 
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names '  in  her  prayers.  Only  a  couple  of  days  before  her 
death  my  dear  mother  went  to  see  her,  and  her  memory 
was  as  clear  as  ever.  In  order  to  show  it  off  she  repeated 
a  long  list  of  Latin  words,  which  she  had  learned  by 
hearing  my  uncle,  Archdeacon  Hey,  say  them  in  his  school 
preparation,  which  must  have  been  not  less  than  sixty  years 
before.  She  was  full  of  affection,  and  looked  on  death  with 
perfect  calmness,  and  when  she  sank  away  it  was  simply  from 
extreme  old  age.  Our  grateful  memory  will  ever  call  back 
the  little  old  lady's  figure  shrunk  with  age,  her  grand 
features,  and  Duke  of  Wellington  nose,  her  whole  aspect  most 
like  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton's  illustration  of  Mrs  Be-done-by-as 
you-did  in  Kingsley's  immortal  '  Water-babies,'  and  the 
resemblance  not  merely  in  features  either.  She  was 
indeed  a  woman  of  great  natural  talent  and  force  of 
character,  who  might  well  have  been  and  done  almost 
anything,  but  '  she  did  what  she  could.'  On  her  memorial 
stone,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  old  drawing-room  of  the 
home  she  had  so  faithfully  served,  my  father  caused  to  be 
inscribed  the  words  '  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and 
show  him  My  Salvation.'  " 

This  chapter  of  personal  and  family  history  may  fitly  end 
with  the  demolition  of  the  dear  old  Vicarage,  the  scene  of 
so  many  joys  and  keen  sorrows. 

"In  the  year  1866  we  began  to  think  that  our  old 
Ockbrook  Vicarage  was  unhealthy,  so  close  as  it  was  to  the 
churchyard,  and  I  made  an  appeal  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Vicarage  on  a  wholly  different  site.  I  gained  this 
object,  and  for  about  a  year  we  all  lived  on  the  Moravian 
Settlement  Hill,  while  the  old  Vicarage  was  pulled  down, 
and  its  materials  used,  so  far  as  might  be,  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  home." 

Two  very  characteristic  sermons  have  reference  to  this 
most  necessary  change.  The  first,  dated  September  gth, 
1866,  is  noted  as  "The  last  sermon  which  ever  proceeded 
from  the  old  Vicarage  Study." 
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"  I  was  sitting  on  Friday  in  my  study  thinking  what  a 
factory  that  room  had  most  truly  been  for  these  last  60 
years  of  spiritual  teachings  and  of  saving  truth  for  the 
population  which  has  circled  around  it.  Heart  and  brain 
have  throbbed  for  you  and  toiled  for  you,  through  many  a 
year  in  that  unpretending  chamber.  I  cannot  leave  that 
long-used  study  without  thinking  also  of  how  many 
prayers,  prayers  for  the  parish  and  prayers  for  you,  the 
walls  of  that  room  have  been  the  silent  witnesses  in  years 
long  passed.  Few  homes  also  have  contained  more 
happiness,  and  few  more  painful  griefs.  What  varied 
feelings  have  surged  and  struggled  within  those  walls  ! 

"  I  speak  to  some  whose  memory  still  cherishes  the 
much-loved  form  of  your  late  minister's  lady,  and  I  speak 
to  more  who  can  distinctly  recollect  the  mournful  scenes 
when  two  of  her  daughters  followed  her  to  the  grave; 
and  I  speak  to  very  many,  who,  just  fourteen  years  ago, 
streamed  in  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the  peaceful 
countenance  of  your  dear  minister  himself.  I  will  refer  to 
nothing  since  that  sad  date,  but  it  has  indeed  been  a  home 
of  most  varied  associations." 

On  February  xoth,  1867,  there  is  a  sermon  annotated  as 
"  Preached  on  the  Blessing  Day  of  our  new  Vicarage 
House  ;  on  the  commencing  of  the  Building,"  and  deals 
with  the  sacredness  of  Vicarage  homes. 

"It  makes  me  ashamed  indeed  to  have  to  describe  in 
your  hearing  what  a  minister's  house  should  be.  It  should 
be  sacred,  through  being  connected  perpetually  by  a 
stream  of  ascending  prayer,  and  by  a  stream  of  the 
descending  Spirit,  with  the  Home  of  God  above.  It  should 
be  sacred  as  the  source  of  every  sort  of  godly  influence,  of 
holy  rich  teachings,  of  deeds  of  sympathy  and  love,  of 
every  form  of  godly  ministering  and  help,  of  silent  witness 
bearing  to  the  reality  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  In 
truth  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  the  house  where  the 
minister  lives  is  of  hardly  less  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
a  parish  than  the  House  of  God  where  he  carries  on  his 
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public  ministry.  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  the  con 
secration  of  the  House  of  God's  minister  is  of  well  nigh 
equal  importance  with  the  consecration  of  the  House  of 
God  ;  inasmuch  as  the  prosperity  of  the  sanctuary  is  so 
really  dependent  upon  the  home  of  the  minister  of  the 
sanctuary. 

"  May  God,  indeed,  send  down  his  richest  blessing  upon 
this  house.  May  whoever  dwells  there  be  made  a  pastor 
after  God's  own  heart.  From  generation  to  generation 
may  that  home  be  sacred.  May  the  parish  around  be 
blessed  through  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  it.  May  those 
ministers  of  God  who  in  all  time  shall  dwell  in  it  be  men 
of  truth  and  power,  enabled  by  God  for  their  calling, 
blessed,  and  blessings  in  their  going  out  and  coming  in 
among  this  people." 


CHAPTER     VI. 
PARISH   WORK   AT   OCKBROOK. 

BORN  in  a  village,  bred  in  another  village,  and  for 
so  many  years,  the  best  years  of  his  life,  resident 
in  a  third  village,  loving  to  spend  his  too  brief  holidays 
in  village  parsonages,  the  Archdeacon  had  an  intense 
love  for  village  life,  scenes,  and  people.  He  would  have 
been  well  content  to  have  ended  his  life  as  he  began  it, 
a  country  parson.  Preaching  at  the  village  of  his  birth, 
in  the  year  1895,  he  referred  to  this  most  intense 
affection  : — 

"  What  a  charm  to  my  spirit  has  village  life.  Even 
the  very  simplest  and  homeliest  form  of  it,  if  there  be  but 
the  full  play  of  tender  affections,  is  so  filled,  to  my  mind, 
with  what  is  delightful !  Village  life  is  capable,  doubtless, 
of  being  very  unpleasant,  like  every  other  form  of  life,  but 
it  is  capable,  also,  when  love  mingles  with  its  homeliness, 
of  becoming  so  truly  sweet.  I  should  have  loved  to  spend 
my  last  years  in  village  life,  but  it  is  not  apparently 
to  be  so." 

With  such  village  and  country  sympathies  which  were 
so  strong  that  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  dare  not  have 
farmed  his  own  glebe  lest  he  should  be  so  content  with  a 
farmer's  life  that  he  should  look  back  from  the  Gospel 
plough,  my  father  threw  every  energy  he  possessed  into 
his  Ockhrook  labours.  He  was  not  above  his  work. 
8 
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11  There  is  nothing  on  earth,"  he  once  said,  "  that  I  so 
honour  as  the  plain,  homely,  well-ordered  home  of  the 
English  cottager.  There  is  an  honest  dignity  and  worth 
about  such  homes  which  nothing  can  exceed.  I  can 
not  only  take  off  my  hat  on  entering  such  exemplary 
homes,  but  I  could  almost  take  my  shoes  from  off  my 
feet.  That  nation  will  never  grow  old  or  decay  the 
homes  of  whose  people  are  homes  such  as  these,  homes 
of  that  patriarchal  plainness  which  is  so  likely  to  have 
patriarchal  godliness  as  its  companion.  The  stream  is 
setting  strongly  in  the  direction  of  what  is  luxurious,  showy, 
soft,  and  fine,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  elder  ways  were 
better.  There  was  a  grand  old  farmer  family  in  my  dear 
old  Derbyshire  parish.  Alas !  I  buried  the  last  of  them. 
Their  name  was  one  of  the  noblest  English  names,  and 
they  were  worthy  of  it.  That  name  was  Dimmock.  One 
day  the  doctor  called  to  see  the  daughter,  and  met  the 
sterling  old  father  near  the  house.  '  I  have  called  to  see 
Miss  Dimmock,'  said  the  doctor.  Observe  the  grand  old 
yeoman's  answer;  it  is  golden,  and  contains  a  world  of 
teaching.  '  There  is  no  Miss  Dimmock,'  he  said,  '  my 
daughter's  name  is  Mary.' >; 

There  was  a  racy  flavour  of  strong  native  character 
about  very  many  of  the  village  fathers,  and  mothers 
too,  which  gave  the  homeliest  intercourse  a  relish,  and 
richly  rewarded  respectful  confidence.  There  was  also 
an  earnestness  of  Christian  principle  among  very  many, 
somewhat  suspicious  indeed,  and  exacting,  so  that  the 
young  Vicar  could  "  hope  to  please  God,  and  perhaps, 
at  last,  even  good  people,"  but  none  the  less  sincere 
and  able  to  appreciate  sincerity.  And  there  was  that  in 
the  young  Vicar  which  claimed  both  affection  and  respect. 
Deep  and  fervent  was  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
entered  upon  his  work.  A  few  entries  in  his  private 
diary  will  reveal  more  than  many  words. 
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"January  gth,  1856. — Much  time  wasted.  I  spoke 
much  about  taking  up  the  cross  to-night ;  would  that  I 
could  do  it  more — the  cross  of  self-denial.  What  am  I 
doing  for  it  against  my  will  ?  What  am  I  doing  in 
opposition  to  my  innate  love  of  idleness  ?  Lord  help  me  !  " 

"January  i2th. — Left  much  undone  that  I  ought  to 
have  done !  People  write  to  remonstrate  with  me  for 
overworking  !  How  little  they  know  of  the  unvisited  con 
dition  of  my  parish,  of  the  ill-read  condition  of  my  mind, 
or  rather  of  my  library  !  Oh  may  I  mend,  and  may  this 
diary  be  a  means  to  that  end." 

"January  i8th. — (After  a  list  of  eighteen  families  visited 
that  day).  Many  of  the  visits  very  pleasant  and  inter 
esting.  Would  that  I  visited  more !  I  seem  welcome 
everywhere.  Let  me  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  worked  as  hard  as  a  labouring  man 
I  should  get  vastly  more  done  than  I  do  at  present.  Lord 
assist  me  with  Thy  Spirit,  and  constrain  me  with  Thy 
love.  Schools,  reading,  visiting,  all  equally  important.  My 
schoolwork  not  in  vain  ! " 

"  March  5th. — O  Lord,  lead,  guide,  and  bless  me ! 
Save  me  ;  carry  on  my  salvation  every  day.  Faster,  O 
Lord,  faster  !  Come  to  Ockbrook  as  thou  didst  to  Sychar. 
Draw  me  to  Thee  continually  as  Thou  didst  draw  the 
woman  to  the  well.  And  oh  !  let  there  be  a  well  in  me,  a 
well  of  living  water,  springing  up  into  eternal  life.  O  God, 
make  me  quite  truthful  and  conscientious." 

"April  loth. — O  God,  make  me  more  bold  for  Thee! 
Let  me  learn  a  lesson  from  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who 
went  into  the  city  and  saith  unto  the  men  '  Come,  see  a 
man,'  etc.  I  am  shy  with  men,  and  guilty  as  shy." 

"  April  i4th. — Let  parents,  schoolmasters,  etc.,  remember 
that  the  children  committed  to  their  care  are  Christ's 
lambs.  Query — Are  Christ's  lambs  to  be  knocked  about 
by  teachers  in  a  passion?" 

"July  nth. — Very  hard  at  work  writing  notes  to  those 
confirmed  in  past  years.  Hard  day.  Wrote  one  hundred 
and  eleven  notes  in  two  days,  almost  all  different ;  some 
rather  long." 
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"  August  aQth.  —  O  Lord,  make  me  grieve  for  the  divisions 
in  Thy  Church  on  earth.  O  how  earthly  are  we  !  Lower 
even  than  the  world  —  more  bad-tempered,  less  respectable. 
Oh  !  purify  us,  sons  of  Levi,  that  we  may  offer  unto  Thee  a 
sacrifice  in  righteousness." 

"  30th,  Saturday.—  I  got  up  late,  and  thus  cast  a  blight 
and  curse  upon  my  day.  In  evening,  thoughts  all  barren 
and  dead  as  touchwood.  I  am  in  a  grievous  condition, 
spiritually  and  intellectually.  Oh  !  that  I  might  become  a 
student  of  Scripture  and  a  man  of  prayer.  Now  I  am 
neither,  and  so  almost  worthless  in  the  ministry." 

"  nth  January,  1863.  —  I  labour  on;  may  the  good  Lord 
be  working  with  me,  secretly  or  visibly,  as  seems  Him  best. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  some  blessing,  and  I  should  like 
to  receive  a  great  deal.  O  God,  work  in  me  while  I  toil 
for  others  !  Oh  !  may  I  preach  my  sermons  to  myself.  O 
dear  Lord,  work  ;  work,  I  pray  Thee,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake." 

"nth  February.  —  A  most  painful  and  discouraging 
converse  with  Miss  A.  An  interfering  spirit  combined  with 
deep  ignorance  is  very  trying,  but  a  truly  good  intention 
renders  it  just  endurable." 

"  1  2th  February.  —  Wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  A.,  which  may 
God  bless.  A  painful  office,  but  I  cannot  stand  this 
perpetual  surveillance  and  pupilage  !  O  God,  let  me  be 
Thy  pupil  to  any  extent,  and  the  pupil  of  my  people  so 
far  as  is  right." 

"  i4th  January,  1866.  —  Almost  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  my  coming  to  Ockbrook.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  for  better  things. 
I  long  for  God  to  direct  me  about  my  pastoral  work.  I 
want  to  redouble  this.  No  peace  and  no  success  till 
this  is  done." 

"  1  5th  February.  —  Visited  some  eighteen  houses.  System 
is  a  vast  deal  in  work.  Oh  !  that  I  may  cleave  to  it  in 
future  far  more  than  in  the  past  ;  and  oh  !  that  it  may  be 
a  living  system." 

The  routine  work  of  the  parish,  numbering  some  1,700 
inhabitants,  distributed  mainly  around  two  centres  more 
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than  a  mile  apart,  with  many  outlying  hamlets,  would 
have  been  sufficiently  laborious  for  a  less  conscientious 
pastor,  but,  conducted  as  it  was  by  my  father,  it  was 
simply  crushing.  After  twenty  years  of  such  work  he  gave 
as  his  verdict — "  I  have  tried  to  cover  the  whole  parish, 
and  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded,  and  I  doubt  if  any  man  working  alone 
in  this  place  ever  will  succeed."  The  history  of  an  ordinary 
Sunday  was  as  follows : — 

The  day  began  with  an  earnest  prayer  meeting  at 
7  a.m. ;  at  9  a.m.  came  Sunday  School,  at  which  the  Vicar 
was  both  teacher  and  superintendent.  Then  came  the 
long  morning  service  arid  lengthy  sermon,  followed,  it 
may  be,  by  a  celebration.  In  the  afternoon  full  service 
and  second  sermon  at  Borrowash,  the  second  centre  above 
referred  to,  with  evensong  and  third  sermon  at  Ockbrook. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  the  day  would  most 
frequently  close  by  a  round  of  sick  visitation,  Saturday 
also  very  often  being  spent  in  the  most  laborious  preparation 
of  sermons,  at  that  time  always  written  in  full,  and  often 
not  completed  till  the  small  hours  of  the  Sunday  morning. 
When  the  Archdeacon  in  his  last  illness  learned  that  his 
heart  was  affected,  he  said,  "  I  don't  wonder,  for  it  has 
had  hardish  work  to  do ;  at  Ockbrook  at  the  close  of  my 
evening  sermon  I  have  counted  its  beats  to  as  many 
as  140  in  the  minute."  Each  Thursday  was  given  to 
Borrowash,  and  I  have  received  an  account  of  how  the 
day  was  spent,  given  me  by  the  then  schoolmistress. 

"  He  was  at  school  by  nine  o'clock,  and  taught  through 
the  school  for  about  two  hours,  spending  the  rest  of 
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the  morning  in  visiting.  He  would  have  his  lunch  sent 
to  him,  and  if  there  was  any  to  spare,  as  there  usually  was, 
he  would  ask  if  there  was  not  some  hungry  child  that  would 
be  glad  of  it.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting ;  a  class 
often  followed,  and  the  day  was  always  concluded  by  a 
school  service  and  extempore  address,  so  that  the  Vicar 
would  not  return  home  till  twelve  hours  after  leaving  it." 

The  Borrowash  school  was  for  many  years  very  ably 
taught  by  the  crippled  brother  of  her  who  gave  me  the 
above  account;  he  would  often  say  when  labouring  far 
beyond  his  strength,  "If  the  Vicar  works,  I  have  a  right 
to  work."  The  father  of  this  most  excellent  pair  was 
he  whose  benediction  on  his  departing  Vicar  will  conclude 
this  chapter.  His  daughter  told  me  that  when  visiting 
them  after  the  old  man's  death  my  father  being  asked 
to  take  his  armchair  said,  "Am  I  worthy  ?  "  "You  see,'' 
she  said,  "he  had  such  fine  feelings,  but  he  was  rather 
roguish  sometimes."  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Ockbrook  school  was  equally  fortunate  in  its  master  and 
teachers,  and  that  my  father's  happiest  hours  were  those 
spent  among  the  children ;  while  the  Sunday  School  was 
most  effective,  and  a  fruitful  nursery  of  Christian  character 
and  knowledge.  The  preparation  of  Confirmation  candidates 
was  intensely  real,  and  its  results  have  proved  most 
abiding ;  it  was  followed  up  by  most  careful  supervision 
of  each  single  candidate.  Those  still  remain  who  cherish 
the  recollection  of  his  first  Confirmation  in  1852,  and 
who  were  among  the  eighty-four  presented  on  that  occasion. 
One  of  these  has  allowed  me  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
letters  written  to  his  old  candidates,  and  referred  to  in 
his  diary. 
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"  OCKBROOK    VICARAGE, 

"July    i4//z,    1854. 

"  MY    DEAR  G , 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  that  to-day  is  the  anniversary 
of  your  Confirmation  two  years  since.  May  every 
recurrence  of  it  bring  a  repetition  of  its  blessings,  and  be 
indeed  a  day  of  the  confirmation  of  your  faith  and  love 
and  Christian  principle.  I  trust  that  you  are  going  on  well 
in  spiritual  things.  Pray  to  be  led ;  do  not  trust  all  to  me, 
but  go  continually  afresh  to  Jesus,  the  source  of  light  and 
peace  and  hope.  For  Jesus'  sake  who  died,  may  the 
Father's  love  and  blessing  for  ever  rest  upon  you. 

"  Believe  me,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  MELVILLE   H.  SCOTT." 

The  following  was  one  of  the  one   hundred  and  eleven 

notes  written  in   two  days:  — 

"July    \\th>   1856. 

"  MY    DEAR   G , 

"  You  recollect  the  day  of  which  Monday  will  be  the 
fourth  anniversary.  Four  years !  And  how  have  they 
been  passed?  Have  we  laid  up  treasure  in  Heaven  ;  have 
we  grown  in  principle  and  holiness  ?  May  Monday  be  a 
day  of  self-searching  and  prayer,  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  our  constant  guide. 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  MELVILLE    H.  SCOTT." 

Two  later  letters  to  the  same  correspondent  may  be 
inserted,  the  first  relating  to  her  having  undertaken 
Christian  work  for  a  dissenting  community. 

"  OCKBROOK   VICARAGE, 

"January   ?6t/i,   1872. 

"Mv  DEAR  G , 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  among  the  big  waves  ;  but  I 
am  not  surprised.  The  unkind  and  unchristian  conduct  of 
the  dissenting  bodies  against  the  Church  just  now,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  education,  will  be  visited  upon  them  in 
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the  form  of  confusion  among  themselves,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken.  They  are  no  more  like  the  grand  men  of 
old  times,  the  Matthew  Henrys,  the  Watts,  and  such  folk, 
than  white  is  like  black. 

"  I  never  put  such  strong  sentiments  on  paper  before,  but 
I  cannot  help  saying  it.  There  is  a  spirit  abroad  just  now 
among  the  political  portion  of  the  dissenters,  which  will 
disorganize  and  cause  to  explode  any  denomination  in 
which  it  exists. 

"  And  I,  who  say  all  this,  yet  in  principle  feel  so  kindly 
towards  sincerely  Christian  dissenters,  that  I  would  gladly 
preach  for  them,  if  it  were  according  to  order,  and  gladly 
partake  with  them  of  the  most  precious  ordinances  of 
Christ's  Church,  I  love  them  as  much  as  I  love  any  other 
Christians. 

"  Among  the  storms  may  you  be  kept  safe.  But  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  very  keenly  regret  that  you  ever  left  the  quiet 
post  of  Ockbrook  Church  and  Grange  Yard. 

"  Nothing  in  my  letter  is  secret  from  anybody. 

"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  M.  H.  SCOTT." 

A  subsequent  letter  is  the  following  : — 

"  THE  CLOSE,  LICHFIELD, 
"  Sunday  Night, 

'••September  26th,  1897. 

"  MY   DEAR   GIRL, 

"  You  see  I  think  of  you  as  you  were  forty-five  years  ago. 
How  I  wish  that  I  might  see  you  ere  long.  Come  and 
stay  a  night  with  us  some  time.  Let  me  hear  from  you  on 
the  subject  of  coming  to  see  us. 

"  Ever  affectionately, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT.'' 

The  visit  proposed  was  paid  at  the  end  of  April,  1898. 
Some  of  his  latest  words  to  his  old  candidate  were 
touchingly  beautiful :  "  We  shall  soon  be  all  gathered  in, 
and  be  eternally  young." 
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But  Ockbrook  had  times  of  storm  no  less  than  of  calm, 
and  the  picture  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
description  of  two  such  scenes,  the  one  at  the  commence 
ment,  the  other  towards  the  close  of  his  ministry. 

The  first  of  these  took  place  in  1857.  Ockbrook  was 
rich  in  clubs,  or,  rather,  Benefit  Societies,  of  which  it 
possessed  no  less  than  four.  The  Vicar  was  much  interested 
in  their  management,  and  one  of  the  four  is  still  known  as 
Mr.  Scott's  Club.  One  of  these,  the  Women's  Club,  had 
its  meetings  at  a  village  tavern,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  there  encountered.  The  time  had 
come  when  a  stand  must  be  made,  and  the  young  Vicar 
determined  to  stem  the  tide.  On  Whit  Thursday  the  club 
attended  the  parish  church,  and  the  text  was  given  out 
from  Psaim  cxliv.  12  :  "That  our  daughters  may  be 
as  the  polished  corner  stones  of  the  Temple."  After 
showing  the  importance  of  the  position  held  by  women, 
and  how  if  it  should  be  abused,  "  Society  will  sink,  and 
sink,  and  sink,  lower  and  lower,  and  lower  and  lower. 
It  will  be  'like  mothers  like  daughters,'  and  then  those 
daughters  will  be  mothers,  and  it  will  be  '  like  mother  like 
daughter '  over  again,  and  down,  down,  down  into  sin  we 
shall  go  " — having  shown  the  converse  of  this  in  possible 
refinement  and  ever  extending  influence,  he  continued  as 
follows  : — 

"  Is  it  not  time  that  this  your  Club  was  thoroughly  and 
completely  reformed  ?  A  company  of  women  can  never  be  in 
their  right  place  at  a  public-house.  The  public-house  is  the 
centre  of  all  that  is  impure,  vulgar,  gross,  ignorant,  and 
evil.  Besides,  what  is  positively  evil  does  go  on  in 
connection  with  your  Society  !  On  your  pay  nights  females 
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get  drunk ;  can  anything  more  atrocious  be  conceived  ? 
The  very  men  cry  '  shame '  !  Two  years  ago  tea  was 
substituted  for  dinner  at  your  annual  feast,  but  that  is  little 
or  no  improvement,  for  the  moment  my  back  is  turned, 
intoxicating  drinks  are  produced  ;  aye,  and  even  before  my 
back  is  turned,  for  last  year,  to  my  great  horror,  I  saw  the 
great  cans  of  spirits  and  ale,  and  shuddered.  The  evening 
ends,  I  believe,  in  dances  ;  the  nature  of  such  dances  one 
can  imagine,  after  so  many  have  been  largely  partaking  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  though  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
describe  them  in  this  holy  place.  My  friends,  I  say  again, 
the  very  men  cry  'shame,'  and  I  cry  'shame'  as  well.  Reform, 
Reform,  Reform  !  We  cannot  have  such  doings  as  this 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Fifty  years  ago  it  might  have 
done;  now  we  are  beyond  all  this.  I  have  every  true 
woman  in  the  Club  on  my  side,  and  they  are  rejoicing,  I 
know,  this  moment  at  my  boldn-ess.  I  appeal  to  your 
male  officers  to  rise  to  the  emergency  and  do  their  duty  ! 
They  will  have  every  decent  person  in  the  parish  on  their 
side.  For  three  years  or  more  I  have  been  weighing  this 
subject  in  my  mind.  I  can  now  afford  to  take  this  bold 
step.  You  know  I  love  you  ;  I  have  given  proof  of  it  in 
many  ways,  and  I  will  give  further  proof  of  it.  I'll  spend 
and  be  spent  upon  the  people  of  Ockbrook !  I  am 
spending,  and  I  am  being  spent  upon  them.  I  can 
afford  therefore  to  be  bold  for  God,  for  truth,  and 
righteousness;  and  I  hereby  show  that  I  am  bold,  for  I 
hereby  tell  you  plainly,  and  I  mean  it,  that  I  will  never 
preach  for  you  again,  or  drink  tea  with  you  again,  until  you 
have  left  the  public-house.  Reform,  reform  at  once,  my 
sisters,  or  my  connection  with  your  Society  must  be  for 
ever  broken.  I  love  the  parish ;  I  love  you  all  ;  I  love  the 
poor  young  girls  who  are  led  into  sin  by  the  temptations 
which  this  Society  offers  ;  and  I  love  Him  whose  servant  I 
am,  and  whose  words  I  speak,  and  it  is  all  this  love  which 
leads  me  to  speak  this  day.  May  God  bless  my  words." 

The  sermon  ended,  and  his  robes  quickly  laid  aside  in 
the   vestry,  the  Vicar  left  the  church    and  the  gathering 
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storm  of  anger  behind  him,  and  girding  his  coat  tails 
around  him,  fled  across  the  brook,  over  the  hill  beyond, 
and  into  the  distant  fields,  where  none  could  follow  the 
longest  wind  and  the  fleetest  foot  in  the  parish  ! 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  should  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  record  this  incident  if  the  sequel  did  not  reflect 
credit  upon  both  club  and  parish.  The  public-house  was 
left  at  once,  and  the  Vicar  bated  not  a  jot  of  his  influence, 
nor  the  parish  of  their  love  for  one  who  dared  "  to  speak 
the  truth  in  love,  and  boldly  rebuke  vice." 

The  influence  gained  by  the  devotion  of  a  life  to  His 
Master's  service,  for  the  most  part  prevented  any  parochial 
discord,  or  brought  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  There  was, 
however,  in  those  early  days,  an  attitude  of  unreasoning 
suspicion  towards  the  very  smallest  and  most  inoffensive 
ritual  changes.  The  introduction  of  music  in  the  Kyries 
was  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  innovation,  and  was 
received  in  some  quarters  even  with  tears  !  Such  feelings 
were,  however,  always  treated  with  the  utmost  patience, 
and  full  explanation  made,  as  in  the  following  note  :: — 

"  I  would  just  name  my  reasons  for  the  little  alteration  : 

"  (i)  It  is  so  very  devotional  in  my  esteem,  and  to  my 
feelings : 

"  (2)  I  am  so  exceedingly  fond  personally  of  singing  those 
sweet  petitions.  It  makes  me  wish  that  we  had  more  than 
ten  commandments  ; 

"  (3)  I  think  it  very  important  for  the  Evangelical 
Clergy  to  have  as  much  of  musical  beauty  in  their  services 
Vs  is  consistent  with  Christian  simplicity  and  true  devotion. 
It  is  injurious  to  their  influence  if  they  are  seen  to  be 
careless  and  behindhand  in  such  matters. 

"  Just  at  the  time,  any  such  little  change  will  always  give 
trouble  to  a  few  Christian  hearts.  I  am  glad  that  it  should 
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be  so  ;  for  these  are  days  in  which  Christian  people  do  well 
to  be  very  sensitive.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  so, 
and  increase  in  their  watchful  sensitiveness. 

"  I  write   these   few   lines   through    my  strong  personal 
affection  for   you,   and  through   a  desire   to    soothe  every 
sensation  of  discomfort  and  alarm  within  your  breast. 
''  Ever  your  affectionate  old  friend  and  pastor, 

"  MELVILLE   H.  SCOTT." 

When,  however,  criticism  exceeded  its  just  bounds,  as  it 
was  certainly  inclined  to  do,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
outspoken  plainness  with  which  the  Vicar  refused 
correction. 

'''•March  31,   1865. 
"  MY  DEAR  —       -  , 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  my  principles  and  my 
feelings  a  good  deal  since  I  saw  you,  and  had  that  little 
important  conversation.  I  find  these  to  be  my  principles 
in  chief,  and  the  feelings  of  my  inmost  heart. 

"God  the   Son,   my  everything,  my  rock,   my  beloved. 

"  God  the  Spirit,  my  one  fountain,  the  sole  source  to 
me  of  all  that  is  good. 

"  The  Church  of  God,  my  training  ground  and  my 
growing  ground,  and  the  sphere  of  all  my  joys. 

"  These  are  the  principles  of  my  whole  life  and  system  ; 
here  are  the  sources  of  all  the  true  joy  that  I  have ;  and 
here  I  have  at  times  the  very  purest  joy. 

"  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  I  ought  to  be  a  suspected 
man  by  anyone.  If  I  am,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  for 
long.  The  above  are  my  principles  ;  I  trust  I  have  been 
led  to  them  by  God's  spirit,  and  hope  never  to  depart 
from  them. 

"  With  regard  to  the  two  parties  into  which  every 
congregation  is  now  in  some  degree  divided,  I  may  offend 
one  or  both  of  them  ;  but  if  I  can  avoid  it  I  will  give 
no  just  ground  of  offence  to  either.  I  will  preach  the 
Saviour's  lovely  gospel  with  all  the  entireness  I  can  attain 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  the 
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Church's  sweet  services  as  attractive  as  I  can  contrive, 
consistently  with  Godly  simplicity  and  the  interests  of 
spiritual  devotion.  Acting  on  these  principles,  if  I  am 
called  High  Church  by  one  party,  I  shall  quietly  bear 
it ;  and  if  Low  Church  by  the  other,  shall  quietly  bear 
that.  My  aim  is  not  to  please  parties,  which  are  always 
in  the  wrong,  but  to  please  God,  and  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  edification  of  His  Church. 

"  You  need  not  reply  to  this  note.  It  is  a  statement 
of  my  established  principles,  and  of  my  most  sacred 
feelings.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show  it  to  any  person 
you  like. 

"  With  all  affection,  and  with  all  confidence, 

"  Believe  me,  ever  your  devoted  pastor, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT. 

"  P.S. — Whatever,  after  full  consideration,  I  believe  to  tend 
for  the  edification  of  the  people,  that  ought  to  be  done 
at  once,  whatever  any  clique  may  think  or  say." 

From  social  and  religious  difficulties  we  must  now  pass 
to  a  political  crisis  owing  to  the  Irish  Church  question. 
There  were  two  elections  in  South  Derbyshire,  in  the 
first  of  which  it  appears  that  my  father  abstained  from 
voting,  while  in  the  second  he  voted,  after  great  searchings 
of  heart,  for  Colonel  Wilmot,  the  Conservative  candidate. 
Previous  to  the  former  he  wrote  an  address  to  his 
parishioners  containing  the  following  positions  : — 

"  Let  us  be  sure,  my  dear  people,  that  if  we  depend 
upon  election  results,  and  upon  the  actions  of  Parliaments 
for  our  strength  as  a  Church,  it  will  be  ill  with  us 
in  the  days  to  come.  The  more  we  lean  as  a  Church 
upon  politicians  and  statesmen,  the  worse  for  us.  Few 
of  them  are  trustworthy  ;  and,  more  than  that,  not  one 
of  them  could  do  us  much  real  good  if  he  would.  If 
she  remain  only  in  a  low  estate  of  spiritual  energy  and 
life,  no  politician  on  earth  can  make  the  Church  truly 
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national  ;  but  let  her  rise  to  that  fulness  of  life  and 
energy  which  her  Heavenly  Head  is  waiting  to  supply  to 
her,  and  no  politician  can  then  prevent  her  from  becoming 
the  Church  of  the  nation.  The  Church  of  God  alive  is 
irresistible  and  indestructible,  and  no  earthly  politicians 
can  make  it  even  tremble.  The  Church  of  God  only  half 
alive  trembles  with  every  wind  that  blows.  My  fellow 
Church-people,  whatever  else  we  differ  in,  let  us  unite 
in  this,  even  to  seek  unitedly  more  life  from  Heaven.  It 
will  astonish  us  then  how  little  elections  will  make  us  fear. 
We  shall  be  then  wholly  independent  of  their  power. 

"  In  the  meantime,  as  Christian  citizens,  we  must  do  our 
duty.  What  that  duty  is  each  one  of  us  must  decide  for 
himself,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  interfere,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  decision  of  his  brother  in  so  solemn 
and  important  a  matter.  For  myself,  I  lay  claim  deter 
minedly  to  the  clergyman's  privilege  (belonging  to  him 
only,  however)  of,  abstinence  from  all  political  action. 

"  OCKBROOK  VICARAGE, 
"Nov.  ii,  1868." 

After  the  publication  of  the  above  address  my  father 
was  led,  after  deep  and  painful  consideration,  to  decide 
that  for  the  future  he  would  give  a  Conservative  vote.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  were,  as  they  occurred  to  him, 
inscribed  for  future  reference  in  the  vacant  pages  at  the 
close  of  a  manuscript  book  of  Private  Devotion,  nor  upon 
perusal  will  they  appear  out  of  place  where  they  were 
found. 

"A  decision  come  to  by  me,  Nov.   18,   1868. 

•'I. — To  be  as  silent  as  possible  among  my  people  on 

politics. 
"II. —  To  be  most  watchfully  on  my  guard  against  the 

liberalism  of  my  nature,  viewing  it  as  a  constitutional 

besetment. 
"  III — To  cleave  to  the  connection  between  Church  and 

State  as  long  as  possible.     For  the  clergy  to  stand 
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for  Disestablishment  before  the  mass  of  the  Church- 
people  are  ripe  for  accepting  the  idea  of  freedom 
would  be  suicidal. 

"  IV. — Not  to  be  led  through  intellectual  pride,  and  the 
idea  of  being  a  man  of  advanced  notions,  to  tamper 
with  the  desire  for  change.  Read  at  least  as  much 
on  the  Conservative  side  as  on  the  other.  Consent 
to  be  a  little  unquestioning  about  things  as  they  are. 
That  they  are  is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption  in 
their  favour. 

"  V. — Distrust  my  own  judgment,  especially  when  any 
mania  is  on  me,  or  when  dead  or  neglectful  in 
prayer  and  scripture-reading.  One's  judgment  in 
such  seasons  is  doubly  untrustworthy." 

January  10,  1869.     Sunday  evening. 

"  I. — It  is  a  clergyman's  great  business  to  take  the  world 
as  he  finds  it,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  it,  leaving 
the  alteration  of  it  mostly  to  others.  His  own 
work,  fully  carried  out,  will  be  enough  for  him. 

"  II.— It  will  be  usually  his  best  plan  to  give  a  quiet  and 
silent  Conservative  vote,  as  the  least  obtrusive  thing 
that  he  can  do,  and  as  the  best  expression  of  his 
desire  not  to  be  a  strong  political  man. 

"  III. — A  quiet,  Conservative  vote  is  the  best  expression 
of  his  gratitude  to  God  for  England  as  she  is ;. 
England  as  she  is  to  be,  the  clergyman  had  better 
leave  to  be  arranged  by  persons  cleverer  and  less 
otherwise  solemnly  occupied  than  himself. 

"  IV. — For  myself  I  have  discovered,  and  I  hereby  put 
the  experience  on  record,  that  I  have  neither  the 
nerve,  nor  the  brain,  nor  the  time  for  taking  part 
in  such  movements.  I  have  only  sense  enough  to 
belong  to  the  quiet  and  thankful  party.  Rawlins' 
hint  to  me  once  was  quite  true  :  '  It  takes  a  clever 
man  to  be  a  Reformer.'  And  surely  it  is  true  in 
these  tremendous  Church  matters.  And  /  am  not 
that  clever  man.  Oh !  that  I  may  never  forget 
what  a  fool  I  am ;  and,  as  such,  ever  give  the 
simplest  and  safest  vote  discoverable. 
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"  V. — Though  voting  with  the  Tories,  never  become  one 
in  the  blind,  bigoted  sense.  Try  to  soften  and 
widen  them.  Especially  seek  to  lead  them,  while 
standing  out  for  the  Church  and  State  system  as 
long  as  may  be,  to  understand  and  feel  the  Church's 
perfect  sufficiency  in  herself,  and  in  her  Divine 
Head,  for  independence  to-morrow,  even  if  all  her 
worldly  goods  were  robbed  of  her. 

"  VI. — Be  very  sensible  of  the  extreme  injury  done  to 
the  whole  character  and  tone  of  people  by  strong 
political  partisanship.  It  sharpens  the  nose,  and 
the  whole  character.  Avoid  the  subject  among 
partisans." 

"January  1 3th,  .1869. — Arguments  in  favour  of  Dis 
establishment,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  two  conditions, 
viz.,  the  National  avowal  of  Protestantism,  and  that  an 
equitable  portion  of  the  Church's  funds  be  secured  to  it : — 

"  I. — That  it  throws  the  Church  upon  her  Divine  Head. 

"  II. — That  it  throws  the  Church  upon  her  own  efforts. 

"  III. — That  it  delivers  the  Church  from  its  invidious 
position  of  favour  and  protection. 

"  IV. — That  it  would  deliver  the  Church  from  its  most 
injurious  and  hateful  place  on  the  political  carpet. 

ilV. — That  it  would  of  necessity  remedy  some  of  our 
great  ecclesiastical  abuses,  e.g.,  lordly  Bishops  with 
princely  incomes,  and  an  Archbishop  with  ^15,000 
a  year. 

"VI. — That  it  would  force  the  Church  to  suit  herself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  age  and  of  the  country." 

In  later  years  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  Archdeacon 
fully  allowed  that  no  incomes  were  better  spent  than 
those  of  the  Bishops,  and  that  they  were  subject  to  vast 
expenses  and  to  constant  appeals.  Still,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  in  the  main  he  never  receded  from 
any  of  the  above  positions,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  from 
those  which  follow. 
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"January  25th,   1869. — On  joining  Revolutionizers. 

"  I. — I  cannot  any  longer  seem  as  if  I  sympathized 
with  the  mass  of  noisy,  raving  Revolutionism  which 
these  elections  have  disclosed  around  one  in  these 
villages.  In  their  roystering  ignorance  they  would 
destroy  everything  just  because  it  is.  It  becomes 
all  educated  persons  to  hold  up  a  caution-light 
to  all  this  indiscriminate  cry  after  change.  This 
' yellow'  stream  has  become  far  too  turbid  for  me 
to  drink  or  swim  in. 

"  II. — I  cannot  bring  myself  to  join  in  a  political  party 
with  the  whole  herd  of  Papists,  semi-Papists, 
Socinians,  misbelievers  of  every  name  and  sort, 
the  hating  enemies  of  all  religion,  the  tramplers  on 
all  positive  and  dogmatic  truth,  for  the  weakening 
of  a  Church  which  is  the  strongest  witness  in  the 
world  for  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  truth.  True, 
it  is  conceivable  that  good  to  the  truth  might  come 
out  of  all  these  changes,  but  that  is  not  what  these 
people  wish.  True,  also,  that  there  is  a  large  body 
of  excellent  persons  in  this  heterogeneous  mass. 
This  must  make  one  kind  and  considerate  in  one's 
feelings  towards  that  side,  but  is  no  argument  for 
joining  it. 

"  A  stand  must  be  made  by  the  educated,  or  else  there 
is  a  danger  of  getting  into  a  swamp  of  confusion, 
in  which  everything  respectable  and  historical  will 
sink.  First  the  Church,  and  then  other  things,  and 
then  the  Crown.  In  a  time  when  men  are  rooting 
about  close  down  to  the  foundations  of  old  English 
order  and  society,  surely  a  minister  of  our  Church 
is  bound  to  be  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  is  bound 
to  have  no  part  whatever  in  such  risky  processes. 
I  cannot  directly  or  indirectly  abet  organic  changes 
for  which  I  have  no  particle  of  desire,  and  of  the 
effect  of  which  I  feel  doubtful  in  the  extreme. 

"  I  will  shelve  politics  as  entirely  as  possible,  and 
occasionally  read  the  various  political  thoughts  jotted  down 
in  these  pages  for  future  guidance  and  strengthening. 
9 
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1  Remove  not  the  ancient  land-marks  which  thy  fathers  have 
set,'  and  '  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change,' 
these  shall  be  my  mottoes,  for  they  are  as  important  now 
as  ever.  Still,  let  me  never  become  blind  to  the  necessity 
of  vast  changes  within  our  whole  Church,  and  never  forget 
that,  in  order  to  the  effecting  of  these,  God  may  see  it 
necessary  to  alter  our  whole  status  as  a  Church.  Beware 
as  much  of  blinded  Toryism  as  of  blinded  Radicalism." 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  in  days  when  the  ballot  has  enabled 
all  to  give  a  "  quiet "  vote,  how  much  was  involved  in 
faithfulness  to  principle.  The  diary  of  January  i4th  runs  : — 

"  A  miserable  day.  The  Election.  Voted  for  Colonel 
Wilmot.  This  is  my  best  position,  but  very  trying  :  (i)  So 
soon  after  my  ill-advised  address ;  (2)  When  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  on  the  other  side." 

"January  1 5th. —Stormy  trials  of  spirit — fears — regrets. 
Deep  trial  in  the  evening  ;  Mr.  H.  (a  leading  parishioner) 
sent  in  his  resignation  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  A  heavy 
blow  upon  me,  especially  in  connection  with  yesterday." 

"  January  22nd. — A  very  trying  day.  In  evening,  Miss 

wrote  to  resign  her  teachership  in  the  Sunday  School ! 

A  week  ago  Mr.  H.  did  so.  It  is  a  crisis  indeed.  Oh  may 
my  religion  never  become  political ! " 

The  final  reflections,  which  close  all  reference  to  this 
petty  persecution  of  a  man  too  sensitively  kind  to  treat 
it  with  the  contempt  which  it  richly  deserved,  are  these  : — 

"  My  opinions  having  become  settled  I  must  calmly,  and 
with  faith  in  God,  abide  by  the  consequence  of  my  vote 
at  the  election.  The  main  source  of  all  this  trial  is  my 
having  tampered  in  the  past  too  freely  with  Radicals  in 
conversation  and  in  feeling.  Henceforth,  may  I  be  silent 
on  matters  which  I  have  not  fathomed,  especially  among 
Radicals.  '  I  do  not  exercise  myself  in  great  matters  which 
are  too  high  for  me.'  " 

This  distrust  of  his  own  judgment  and  abilities,  so 
very  characteristic  of  my  father,  was  the  consequence  of 
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seeing  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  of  the  endeavour  to 
secure  a  just  and  equal  decision.  The  arrow  took  long 
to  aim,  but  there  was  no  indecision  in  its  flight  when 
once  it  had  left  the  string.  A  letter  written  to  an 
Ockbrook  parishioner  will  show  how  he  reproved  this 
feeling  in  others,  and  how  he  regarded  it  in  his  own 
aciions  as  something  to  be  manfully  resisted. 

"  OCKBROOK   VICARAGE, 

"  Oct.  2^rd,  1868. 
"  MY   DEAR   E 

"  The  argument  of  inability  and  weakness  would  drive 
me  from  God's  ministry,  would  cause  all  Christian  effort  to 
cease  throughout  the  world,  and  would  result  in  the  world's 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Evil  One.  It  must 
therefore  be  an  argument  unsound  and  mischievous, 
and  to  be  viewed  by  us  all  in  the  light  of  a  temptation 
from  that  same  Evil  One.  It  was  the  argument  which 
kept  a  whole  generation  of  Israelites  from  entering  the 
Promised  Land,  and  which,  if  listened  to,  would  have  made 
David  run  away  from  Goliath  instead  of  fighting  him. 
It  is  an  argument,  which,  if  the  Apostles  had  listened  to  it, 
would  have  left  the  world  and  us  in  spiritual  darkness.  Can 
this  be  a  right  argument  for  you  to  be  guided  by  ?  Oh  never, 
never !  To  yield  to  it  is  positive  sin.  No,  you  must  not 
leave  me.  Your  conscious  weakness  is  the  ground  of  your 
competence.  'Tis  this  that  makes  me  value  and  demand 
your  aid.  If  you  thought  yourself  strong,  I  should  say,  No 
thank  you  !  I  want  an  army  of  weaklings  like  you.  None 
other  are  of  any  use. 

"  I  feel  sure  that  in  a  short  time,  the  pleasure  you  will 
derive  from  a  little  Christian  work  of  this  kind  will  far  out- 
measure  the  short-lived  and  passing  shrinking  which  one  has 
to  pass  through  at  the  outset.  Such  work  produces  soon 
such  pleasant  friendships,  such  Christian  interest  and  profit, 
such  matter  for  prayer  as  to  make  it  a  delight. 

"  It  has  been  such  an  error  hitherto  to  think  that  only 
those  called  'ladies'  should  be  district  visitors.  It  is  a 
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principle  absolutely  wrong.  I  dare  say  that  people  think 
that  I  know  nothing  myself  of  what  nervousness  and 
shrinking  despondency  and  misery  are.  I  assure  you  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  in  the  parish  knows  more.  I 
am  sometimes  such  a  prey  to  it,  that,  if  I  were  not  strong 
in  body,  I  should  be  quite  disabled  by  it.  My  spirit  knows 
fully  as  much  of  storm  as  of  calm. 

"Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"MELVILLE   H.   SCOTT." 

The  happy  Ockbrook  days  were  rapidly  drawing  to  their 
close.  If  times  of  conflict  and  anxiety  have  been  those 
chiefly  recorded,  the  reason  has  been  that  such  periods  are 
the  most  important  for  the  revelation  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart ;  yet  is  it  also  a  feature  of  character  by 
no  means  to  be  over-looked  when  such  occasions  are 
infrequent,  and  they  were  the  rarest  exception  in  the  peace 
ful  life  of  the  Vicar  of  Ockbrook.  It  is  easy  to  tell  of  such 
times  of  stress,  but  who  shall  chronicle  the  annals  of  peace 
which  form  the  bulk  and  staple  of  existence  ?  There  was 
ever  present  the  joy  of  a  country  life  intensely  appreciated  ; 
"  my  garden  is  a  great  temptation  "  is  an  entry  repeatedly 
found  in  the  diary.  .Such  passages  as  the  following  show 
this  strong  attraction,  which  he  found  all  but  irresistible. 

"  If  we  love  not  flowers  we  are  plainly  not  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  blessed  God,  for  plainly  He  loves  them.  I 
believe  that  a  love  of  nature,  and,  as  one  very  chiefest  part 
of  nature,  a  love  of  flowers  may  almost  be  considered  a 
part  of  true  godliness,  taking  that  word  in  its  widest  sense. 
'  The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  His  works,'  and,  if  we  are  like 
Him,  we  shall  rejoice  in  them  too." 

To  his  latest  years  he  followed  each  "  harvest  history  " 
with  almost  painful  interest. 

"  While  I  have  been  writing,  I  have  heard  the  joyous 
shout  of  victory  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  announcing  the 
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happy  fact  that  on  that   farm  the  last  corn  blade  of  the 
harvest  of  1871  has  been  cut  down." 

And  then  there  were  the  human  joys  of  village  life;  for 
he  would  often  say  that  though,  unlike  Wisdom,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  "  uninhabitable  part  of  God's  earth,"  yet  his  "  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men."  His  cheery  greeting  would 
ring  out  merrily  to  every  passer  by,  known  or  unknown  ;  he, 
was  the  life  of  every  social  occasion  in  every  rank,  and  at 
every  parochial  festivity  his  was  the  brightest  face  and  his; 
the  kindest  word.  Yet  everywhere  he  was  His  Master's, 
servant,  never,  to  use  the  odious  phrase,  improving  —  which 
so  often  means  spoiling — the  occasion,  but  making  the  most 
of  it  and  the  best  of  it. 

As  an  instance  of  the  brightness  of  his  mind,  so  sweet  in 
the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  indeed  everywhere,  take  the 
following  simple  anecdote  : — 

"  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  .Ockbrook  one  Sunday 
evening,  and  met  a  widowed  mother  with  her  little  girl.  As 
I  was  talking  to  the  mother,  I  saw  the  little  girl's  eyes  fixed 
firmly  upon  the  bright  full  moon.  '  You  are  looking  at  the 
moon,  my  child,'  I  said  to  her.  '  Yes,'  said  her  mother, 
'she  has  been  looking  at  it  all; the  way,  and  she  has  been 
asking  what  God  made  it  shine  so  for;  was  it  for  fear  we 
should  miss  of  our  way  home?'  I  thought  there  was  a 
lovely  parable  here.  What  has  God  made  all  these,  our 
many  means  of  grace  to  shine  so  brightly  for?  The  little; 
girl  has  told  you.  He  has  done  it  '  for  fear  lest  we  should 
miss  of  our 'way  home.'  O  dear  people,  rich  or  poor,  see 
to  it,  see  to  it,  that  God  gives  us  not  these  lights  in  vain.' 
Oh  !  by  means  of  them  may  we  be  finding  our  way  home." 

"  Thus  passed  the  years  of  Ockbrook  life,  with  many 
a  crisis  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  difficulty  and  toil.  I  could  ha"ve 
been  glad  if  this  succession  of  homely  rustic  crises  had  con 
tinued.  I  have  had  a  most  happy  life.  I  had  been  tempted 
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away  from  here  before — once  to  St.  George's,  Birmingham  ; 
once  to  St.  Michael's,  Derby.  About  three  months  ago 
another  storm  began  to  brew  from  Leicester,  and  then, 
about  seven  weeks  since,  I  found  myself  suddenly  among 
a  whirlpool  of  breakers,  suddenly  in  the  zone  of  change, 
close  to  three  important  livings,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  matter  of  moving  must  be  faced.  The  three 
places  were  all  equally  difficult  and  laborious,  and  all 
equally  poor.  At  length  on  Saturday,  February  3rd,  1872, 
came  the  offer  of  one  of  the  three — St.  Andrew's,  Derby — 
and  this  I  felt  unable  to  decline.  It  seemed  the  call  of 

providence,  and  so  in  spite  of and  in  spite  of 1  felt  it 

my  duty  to  yield." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  time  written  to  Canon 
Erskine  Clarke  that  one  of  the  three  livings  above  referred 
to  was  that  of  All  Saints',  Derby,  the  most  important 
mother  church  of  the  town. 

"  OCKBROOK  VICARAGE, 

January  31,  1872. 
"  Mv  DEAR  CLARKE, 

"  Only  one  thing  was  unsaid  this  morning  which 
I  think  ought  to  have  been  said — viz. :  that  if  the  offer  of  All 
Saints'  was  to  come  to  me  before  any  other  matter  had 
been  settled,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  consider  the 
question  of  its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance.  And  I  can 
well  conceive  that,  if  the  offer  of  it  did  come  to  me,  the 
Bishop  would  probably  not  like  me  lightly  to  throw  it 
aside.  Indeed,  I  am  under  a  faithful  promise  to  the 
archdeacon  not  to  throw  such  a  matter  aside  without 
solemn  consideration. 

"  Just  putting  this  thought  on  record,  I  leave  my  destiny 
trustfully  in  the  hands  of  my  father's  God  and  mine. 

"  Ever  affectionately, 

"  M.   H.  SCOTT. 

"  P.S. — I  just  would  add,  what  I  am  so  thankful  and 
happy  to  add,  that  I  am  at  least  as  ready  to  stay  at  Ock- 
brook  as  to  leave  it.  And  wherever  I  go  my  dust  shall  one 
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day  be  brought  back  and  laid  by  the  side  of  the  dust  of  my 
two  dearest  children,  whose  spirits  are  with  God." 

The  sensation  of  loss  throughout  the  parish  was  pro 
found.  For  a  vicar  to  leave  Ockbrook,  save  only  at  the 
summons  of  death,  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  longest 
memory.  "  Let's  leave  the  church,  and  shut  it  up,  now 
Mr.  Scott  is  gone,"  said  one  of  the  two  wardens.  "  But 
I  knew  better,"  so  said  his  fellow- warden,  a  noble  old 
farmer,  who  told  me  of  this  conversation  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later.  "I  knew  better,  he  was  cut  out  for  some 
thing  higher;  we  could  not  hope  to  keep  him,  his  work 
was  before  him ;  he  had  it  to  do,  and  he  did  it — yes,  and 
he  did  it." 

A  letter  of  the  time  will  show  better  than  any  descrip 
tion  the  feelings  of  that  sad  period  of  parting.  It  is  written 
to  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  on  Christian 
work. 

"  OCKBROOK  VICARAGE, 

"March  12,  1872. 


"  MY  DEAR  E- 


"  My  position  is  truly  one  of  anxiety  and  care,  but  I  trust 
I  am  following  God's  guiding  hand,  and  that  He  will  order 
all  things  right  for  us.  My  chiefest  ground  of  anxiety — 
viz.,  the  matter  of  my  successor  here — lias  by  God's  mercy 
I  trust  been  most  happily  settled.  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Pares  has  been  most  thoughtful 
and  considerate.  He  has  offered  the  living  to  four 
persons  at  my  request !  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
kind  and  brotherly  than  his  conduct  has  been.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  God  has  been  in  the  whole  matter. 

"  You  rightly  observe  how  troubled  your  dear  aunt  would 
have  been  had  she  still  lived.  But,  in  truth,  had  she  still 
lived  this  change,  I  believe,  would  never  have  come.  One 
great  source  of  my  willingness  to  listen  to  this  call  to  move 
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has  been  the  fact  of  so  many  of  my  dear  old  friends  having 
gone,  so  that  Ockbrook  had,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
ceased  to  be  the  Ockbrook  to  me  that  it  used  to  be. 
Strange  to  say,  it  has  never  been  the  same  to  me  since  your 
aunt  died. 

"But  nothing  would  have  led  me  to  seek  a  change; 
still,  when  it  came,  I  could  see  no  argument  for  deter 
minedly  declining  it.  And  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
a  change  after  twenty-one  years  may  not  prove  advantageous 
to  the  place,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  I  may 
be  guided  and  strengthened  in  the  very  difficult  position  to 
which  I  am  going.  But  the  change  is  great,  and  the 
uprooting  most  painful,  and  the  leaving  of  my  dear  bright 
home  and  garden  for  the  smoke  of  town  life  is  very  trying 
Strange  to  say,  this  is  my  last  week  in  Ockbrook,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  the  work  of  Derby  after  next  Sunday ! 
Wherever  I  go  my  heart  will  be  at  Ockbrook.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  feel  as  if  the  rich  and  tender  portion  of  my  life 
is  gone.  I  cannot  rise  to  the  expectation  of  new  associa 
tions  any  way  like  the  old  ones.  But  God  knoweth.  My 
expectation  of  very  long  continued  life  at  all  is  not  strong. 
But  oh,  may  we  all  be  brought  safe  through  to  glory,  and 
may  one  of  my  texts  of  last  Sunday  be  fulfilled  to  you  and 
to  'me,  and  to  many  more — '  Whom  He  justified  them 
He  also  glorified.' 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"M.  H.SCOTT." 

Further  interesting  references  to  the  pangs  of  separation 
occur  in  the  Parish  Magazine. 

"  In  my  little  diary  of  daily  work  I  find  these  words  as  the 
entry  for  February  3rd,  1872. — "A  dreadful  day — offer  of 
St.  Andrew"s,  Derby — ten  thousand  thoughts."  If  I  had  put 
down  the  same  entry  in  my  diary  each  day  since,  the  self 
same  words  would  have  very  closely  represented  my  feeling 
and  condition.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  go  to  my  work  at  St. 
Andrew's,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  my  work  and  my 
people  at  Ockbrook.  For  twenty-one  years  the  people  of 
Ockbrook  have  been  kind  to  me  ;  for  twenty-one  years  I 
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have  gone  in  and  out  among  the  people  as  a  friend  and 
brother ;  for  twenty-one  years  I  have  preached  the  gospel  to 
them  with  all  my  heart ;  for  twenty-one  years  I  have  had  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  circumstances, 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  almost  every  family;  and  for 
twenty-one  years  I  have  been  becoming  more  truly  part  and 
parcel  of  the  place,  a  tree  deep-rooted  in  its  very  clinging 
soil.  I  say  again  that  these  concluding  days  at  Ockbrook 
are  to  me  '  dreadful '  days,  and  they  seem  to  become  more 
so  continually." 

The  night  of  March  i8th,  1872,  was  the  last  evening 
spent  in  Ockbrook,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  parting  pre 
sentation  given  by  some  four  hundred  of  the  parishioners, 
when  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  And  now  this  very  night  is  the  last  of  my  sojourn  in 
Ockbrook.  To-morrow  morning  I  become  responsible  at 
St.  Andrew's.  Truly  it  is  a  night  much  to  be  observed  by 
me,  and  much  to  be  remembered.  It  is  a  night  of  crisis  in 
my  earthly  life,  of  deep  and  very  tender  regret,  of  exceeding 
thankfulness  for  all  the  past  and  present,  and  a  night  of  true 
affection  on  which  my  heart  goes  forth  to  you  all  in  tender 
ness.  It  is  a  night,  too,  of  exceeding  gratification  at  being 
thus  wondrously  the  object  of  your  love  and  gratitude.  It 
astonishes  me.  It  is  fearfully  too  much.  My  whole  minis 
try  has  been  sadly  defective,  and  my  conduct  the  same.  I 
have  annoyed  and  vexed  you  all  many  a  time — trampling 
on  your  toes,  my  caps  fitting,  my  plain-speaking  galling  ; 
but  you  kind  people  have  forgiven  me  all,  and  for  this  your 
love  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you.  The  recollection  of  my  Ock 
brook  days,  friends  and  loves,  will  be  my  chiefest  joy  while 
I  live." 

The  memory  of  the  following  morning  remained  among 
my  father's  most  cherished  recollections. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  my  early  walk  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  March  igth,  from  Ockbrook  to  Borrowash,  on  the 
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way  to  my  new  cure.  I  could  not  help  remembering  vividly 
my  first  walk,  in  an  opposite  direction,  along  that  same  road, 
more  than  twenty-one  years  ago.  And  when  on  that  Tues 
day  morning,  I  reached  the  spot  where  twenty-one  and  a  half 
years  since,  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  grey  spire,  I  stood  still 
again,  and  looked  back,  and  once  again  gazed  on  that  same 
grey  spire.  Oh,  how  much  had  happened  in  that  long  in 
terval  !  Then  how  young  I  was,  now  how  comparatively 
experienced  ;  then  a  young  fresh-coloured  recruit,  now  a 
somewhat  toil-worn  veteran  ;  then  a  simple  youth,  now  a  man 
whom  years  have  taught  something,  though  not  so  much  as 
they  should  have  done. 

"  I  went  on  again  on  that  sad  Tuesday  morning,  bitterly 
stricken,  and  unable  to  speak  to  any  whom  I  met,  when 
something  occurred  to  me  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  met 
a  dear  old  man,  one  Samuel  Lomax,  who  was  early  working 
in  his  roadside  garden.  He  saw  I  could  not  speak  to  him 
so  he  cried  out  aloud,  'The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  with  thee, 
and  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee.' " 


CHAPTER    VII. 
ST.  ANDREW'S,  DERBY.     (1872 — 1875.) 

Canon  Erskine  Clarke  writes  : — 

"When  my  call  came  to  Battersea,  in  1872,  Bishop 
Selwyn,  at  my  request,  invited  Mr.  Scott  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  did  so  with  much  misgiving 
and  anxiety,  for  the  income  was  small,  and  the  liabilities 
great;  he  had  also  for  twenty  years  been  used  only  to 
villagers,  and  St.  Andrew's  had  a  population  of  some 
thousands  of  artizans. 

"  Mr.  Scott's  ecclesiastical  career  was  curiously  inter 
changed  with  my  own.  He  succeeded  me  as  Vicar  of  St. 
Andrew's  ;  then  he  left  St.  Andrew's  to  become  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  of  which  church  I  had  been  curate 
from  1853  to  1856.  In  1872,  I  resigned  the  prebendal 
stall  of  Bobenhall  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  on  leaving  the 
diocese,  and  after  Bishop  Abraham  had  held  it,  Mr.  Scott 
succeeded  to  it  in  1877.  When  he  became  a  residentiary 
Canon  he  moved  into  the  house  attached  to  the  canonry. 
I  had  rented  that  house  all  the  time  I  was  curate  of 
St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  as  the  Canon  was  then  non-resident. 
The  first  letter  he  wrote  from  the  house  was  to  me,  '  from 
your  old  study,'  as  he  said.  Thus  he  lived,  and  died,  in 
the  very  house  which  had  been  my  home  for  three  years." 

My  father's  connection  with  St.  Andrew's  began  with 
the  very  beginning  of  the  parish  and  congregation. 

The  most  pregnant  thought  which  gave  birth  to  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew  came  from  the  warm  heart  of  my 
father's  most  beloved  friend,  the  Rev.  Canon  Samuel 
Andrew,  Vicar  of  Tideswell,  in  the  High  Peak. 
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"  I  remember,"  says  my  father,  "  the  very  first  discussions 
on  the  subject,  which  I  used  to  hear  in  my  most  happy 
and  sacred  visits  to  St.  Michael's.  The  new  church  there 
had  recently  been  perfected,  and  all  was  beauty  and 
brightness ;  but  the  loving  and  unresting  heart  of  Mr. 
Clarke  saw  the  growing  population  here,  without  any 
church  to  bless  it,  and  he  saw  the  most  advantageous  spot 
of  ground,  on  which  the  buildings  of  St.  Andrew's  now 
stand,  and  soon  he  obtained  possession  of  it.  Then  came 
the  building  of  the  schools,  which  were  opened  on  St. 
Michael's  Day,  1863.  I  was  present  on  that  day  in  that 
'  upper  room,'  in  which  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew's 
was  born,  and  heard  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Vaughan, 
upon  the  words — 'And  Jacob  was  left  alone;  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day.'  On 
the  Sunday  evening  following,  October  4th,  I  preached 
myself  on  '  The  Nature  of  true  Worship,'  from  the  death  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  occasion  being  that  of  the  first 
Sunday  evening  service  held  in  the  present  Middle  Class 
Schoolroom.  At  length  the  noble  fabric  of  the  church 
began  to  grow,  and  was  perfected.  Ascension  Day,  1866, 
stands  clear  before  my  mind,  the  day  of  consecration.  1 
remember  exactly  where  I  sat.  I  remember  the  dear  old 
Bishop  Lonsdale.  I  remember  well  the  preacher,  Professor 
Shirley,  so  soon  after  taken  to  his  early  rest,  a  man  closely 
connected  in  those  days  with  the  county  of  Derbyshire.  I 
myself  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  after  the 
consecration." 

For  many  years  my  father  had  taken  great  interest  in  an 
evangelizing  movement  among  the  employees  at  the 
Midland  Railway  Station,  and  he  very  frequently  walked 
the  five  miles  from  Ockbrook  to  Derby  in  the  early 
morning  in  order  to  be  present.  He  refers  to  this  move 
ment  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  a  plain  working  man  who  used  to 
spend  a  portion  of  his  breakfast  hour  in  earnest  reading 
and  prayer  in  :his  little  engine-room,  just  by  himself  alone. 
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Ere  long,  one  and  another  of  his  fellow-workmen  begged 
to  join  him.  Soon  his  engine-room  was  too  small.  Then 
a  larger  place  was  given  him ;  then  a  larger  and  more 
fitting  place  still.  And  now  that  movement  has  become 
so  great  and  real  that  the  great  Midland  Railway  Company 
have  erected  a  building  worthy  of  it,  and  every  week-day 
morning  from  January  to  December  in  each  year  that 
comes,  the  praises  of  God  are  sounded  forth  lustily  from 
the  lips  of  300  men ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  is  found 
thereby  to  descend  upon  all  the  works  and  workers  round." 

Tne  originator  of  this  remarkable  movement  was  George 
Wilkins,  "  a  movement,"  in  the  Archdeacon's  own 
words  "  by  which  hundreds  and  thousands  have  been 
blessed,  which  has  made  Derby  Station  famous  among  the 
good  throughout  England,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  has 
brought  a  blessing  even  upon  this  great  Company." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  previous  connection  of  the 
new  Vicar  with  the  station  and  parish,  his  advent  was 
regarded  with  some  anxiety,  and  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  make  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  Services.  The 
fear  was  due  to  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  both  his 
views  and  character,  and  was  removed  by  his  opening 
address. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do  right  in  standing  in  this 
place,  but  I  come  at  the  desire  of  my  dear  friend,  your 
present  pastor,  led  also  by  a  very  strong  desire  of  my  own, 
namely,  by  a  few  clear  and  heartfelt  words,  to  do  some 
thing  to  soothe  your  present  trial  and  unsettledness,  and  to 
point  you  on  to  a  calm  and  restful  future,  soon  by  God's 
great  mercy  to  arrive.  And,  at  the  very  outset,  I  will  make 
this  solemn  engagement,  namely,  that  however  long  I  may 
be  spared  to  minister  to  you,  you  shall  never  again  hear 
me  speak  so  much  about  myself,  as  of  necessity  I  must  do 
this  evening.  For  I  have  to  tell  you,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  feelings  and  the  purpose  with  which  I  come  to  you. 
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I  come  to  you  with  regret,  leaving  a  home  which  is  most 
dear  to  me,  and  a  people  among  whom  I  have  laboured 
for  twenty-one  years,  ever  since  the  day  of  my  ordination. 
I  regret,  too,  the  green  fields  of  the  country,  which  I  love. 
I  come,  too,  with  trembling,  really  much  doubting  whether 
I  am  not  undertaking  a  work  that  is  too  hard  for  me  ;  and 
not  surmising,  but  knowing  my  inability  to  follow  worthily 
the  footsteps  of  my  dear  friend  and  brother  who  is  leaving 
you,  to  whom  this  church  and  congregation  owe,  under 
God,  their  very  existence.  But,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  come 
with  delight,  and  love,  and  joy.  I  love  St.  Andrew's, 
Derby,  and  always  have  done  so.  I  love  the  very  stones 
of  it ;  I  love  its  people,  so  far  as  I  know  them  ;  I  love  its 
services  and  hearty  spirit.  I  come  with  delight  and  joy  to 
be  the  head  of  such  a  family,  the  priest  of  such  a  temple, 
and  the  servant  of  such  a  people. 

"  As  to  my  purpose  in  coming  among  you,  it  is  important 
also  that  I  should  speak  distinctly,  and  say  that  it  is  to 
carry  on,  and  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  church 
beauty  and  church  order  with  which  God  has  blessed  you  ; 
to  make  no  changes,  but  to  go  on  with  what  I  find,  and  to 
delight  in  what  I  find.  I  come  to  love  what  you  are 
loving,  and  to  enjoy  what  you  are  so  enjoying. 

"  But  last,  and  not  least,  I  come  for  this  high  purpose, 
namely,  to  try  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  to  sound  forth  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified." 

To  pass  from  Ockbrook  with  its  sweet,  rural  scenery  and 
village  joys,  its  uneventful,  if  happy,  monotony,  and  its 
sense  of  almost  hereditary  fixity,  to  a  place  where  all  was 
new,  stirring,  and  progressive,  was  indeed  a  change  almost 
beyond  expression  to  one  whose  whole  previous  life  had 
been  gladly  and  contentedly  spent,  up  to  middle  age, 
amidst  country  scents  and  scenes.  For  him  whose  joy 
and  delight  had  ever  been  found  in  the  garden  and  the 
fields,  to  have  but  a  few  square  yards  of  garden-plot,  and 
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a  gardener  of  whom  it  was  his  opinion  that  he  would 
have  "  planted  a  walking-stick  and  expected  it  to  grow," 
the  change  was  in  many  ways  a  deprivation.  Yet  the 
call  was  imperative,  and  the  new  position  most  inspiring. 
Both  the  Vicarage  and  the  church  had  been  built  by 
his  brother,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  latter  a  noble 
building  and  the  scene  of  a  most  hearty  and  impressive 
worship.  The  character  of  the  population,  consisting  in 
the  main  of  skilled  and  intelligent  railway  servants,  clerks, 
engine-drivers,  guards,  firemen,  and  superior  mechanics, 
invited  and  encouraged  the  devotion  of  their  parish 
priest;  and,  throwing  all  tender  regrets  behind  him, 
though  none  knew  at  how  great  a  cost,  the  new  Vicar 
plunged  into  the  fray.  Our  concern  is  not  chiefly  with 
the  details  of  parochial  organization,  services,  schools, 
guilds,  councils  financial  or  deliberate,  clubs  intellectual 
or  recreative,  though  all  these  were  present,  and  are 
still  present  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  typical  instance  of  an 
ably- conducted,  modern  town  parish,  but  rather  with 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  its  second  Vicar,  his  earnest 
thoughts  and  prayers,  his  indefatigable  labours  and  pressing 
anxieties,  his  aspirations  and  inspirations,  so  far,  especially, 
as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  his  diary. 

"  My  arrival  at  Derby  was  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
March  igth,  1872.  On  the  previous  evening  I  had 
received  the  parting  token  of  the  Ockbrook  people's  love, 
under  circumstances  quite  delightful.  Who  can  tell  the 
tears  which  I  shed  ?  I  spent  much  time  with  Erskine 
Clarke — his  last  day,  my  first.  He  went  away  in  the 
evening,  and  I  alone." 

"  Sunday,  March  24th. — My  first  Sunday  at  St.  Andrew's. 
Edward  Latham  helped  me  by  preaching  in  the  morning — 
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but  too  long  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  too  long  for  the 
sermonetted  St.  Andrew's  people.  If  I  preach  long 
I  shall  spoil  everything. 

'•Monday,  April  ist — Easter  Monday.  Off  with  choir 
boys  and  a  few  men  to  Ockbrook  for  the  Easter  holiday. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  anything  like  order  in  the  dear  old 
home.  To-morrow  the  dismantling  begins.  May  the  God 
who  blessed  our  going  into  that  home  bless  our  going  out 
of  it,  and  may  a  blessing  indeed  rest  upon  our  coming  into 
St.  Andrew's  Vicarage." 

"April  i5th,  1872. — My  Institution  day.  The  Early 
Communion  most  solemn  and  beautiful :  never  forget  the 
Bishop's  unexpected  appearance  kneeling  before  me." 

"  The  Institution  Service  highly  gratifying.  A  large 
congregation — clergy  so  kind,  both  in  their  coming,  and 
in  their  spirit  and  manner.  In  the  evening  went  to  hear 
Bishop  Selwyn  give  the  story  of  Bishop  Patteson.  I  think 
I  never  heard  anything  more  masterly — such  a.grand  and 
massive  address,  so  broad,  so  high-minded,  so  rising  above 
all  minute  particulars,  himself  so  in  the  background ; 
praise  so  absent  in  any  fulsome  form.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  indeed  grandly  present  in  some  of  the  stronger  Church 
men  of  our  time." 

"  July  ist. — Religious  teaching  in  our  schools  : — 

1.  Do  it  all  if  you  can. 

2.  Do  at  any  rate  as  much  as  you  can. 

3.  If  you  cannot  give  much  time,  spend  it  mostly  on 

the  pupil  teachers.  Our  church  and  schools 
must  seek  to  grow  in  favour  with  God  and  man." 

"January  i6th,  1873. — I  have  heard  of  some  dissatisfied 
spirits  lately.  My  question  is  this :  Have  you  confidence 
in  me  as  an  honest  and  simple-minded  Evangelical  and 
Protestant  Churchman  ?  If  you  have  not,  wait  and  see, 
and  if  disappointed  go  your  ways.  If  you  have,  be  quiet 
and  trust  me  with  some  amount  of  independence,  which  I 
engage  to  use  with  the  utmost  degree  of  tenderness  and 
consideration." 

"  February,  r 5th,  1873. — Tne  offer  of  St.  George's,  Leeds, 
by  evening  post." 
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This  event  must  be  more  fully  treated  of.  It  is 
referred  to  later  in  these  words : — 

"  Soon  after  I  had  settled  down,  Trustees  at  Leeds 

offered  me  the  living  of  St.  George's  in  that  town.  It  was 

a  far  better  thing,  but  not  to  my  taste.  Besides,  I  had 

honestly  come  to  St.  Andrew's,  Derby,  trusting  in  God's 
help,  and  I  felt  it  was  wrong  to  leave  it." 

My  father's  decision  was  the  subject  of  the  following 
letter  from  Bishop  Selwyn  : — 

"  LOLLARDS'  TOWER, 
"  LAMBETH, 

"  Feby.  2oth,  1873. 
"Mv  DEAR  MR.   SCOTT. 

"  I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  stead 
fastness  in  resisting  the  strong  temptation  to  leave  St.  Andrew's 
before  your  work  has  taken  deep  root.  You  have  certainly 
judged  rightly. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commision  to-day,  the 
question  of  grants  for  augmentation  was  taken  into  considera 
tion.  Pray  let  me  know  how  and  when  your  district  was 
formed,  and  from  what  sources  it  received  its  endowment. 
We  shall  have  another  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  I  will  see 
what  can  then  be  done.  You  have  certainly  deserved  all 
the  assistance  that  I  can  give  you. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  G.  A.  LICHFIELD." 

The  Commissioners  were  unable  to  grant  an  increased 
income,  but  pecuniary  anxiety  was  strangely  removed,  and 
the  Bishop's  words  more  than  justified. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  Trustees  may  in  part  be  quoted. 

"Yours  was  the  first  name  even  at  our  first  meeting,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  the  living  has  been  offered. 
The  whole  of  the  Trustees  were  much  satisfied  with  your 
reply,  and  not  a  single  expression  of  disapproval  was  uttered. 
They  admired  your  attachment  to  your  flock.  Your 
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position  here  would  have  been  higher  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  probably  not  in  the  eyes  of  God,  though  we  have  no 
right  to  speculate  on  those  matters  which  belong  to  Him. 
As  you  have  been  led  to  make  your  decision,  we  all  submit 
to  it,  and  believe  that  your  reasons  are  good,  and  such  as  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  controvert." 

My  father's  reasons  for  this  most  disinterested  decision 
were  these : — 

"  I  did  not  come  to  St.  Andrew's  for  money,  and  it  would 
go  sorely  against  my  spirit  to  leave  it  with  that  object.  I 
came  to  St.  Andrew's  for  the  work,  and  should  have  been 
utterly  ashamed  to  leave  it  before  the  work  had  well  begun. 
The  position  therefore  was  declined  after  an  anxious  but 
brief  season  of  consideration,  and  it  is  long  since  I  felt  so 
happy  as  on  the  day  of  my  decision.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Diary  of 
Work  are  these  words  : — 

"  Thus  ends  my  first  St.  Andrew's  Diary,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  March  igth,  1872,  the  first  day  of  my  sojourn  here, 
and  ending  on  Saturday,  June  28th,  1873,  and  thus  contain 
ing  some  outline  of  fifteen  months'  work. 

"  I  ask  hereby  forgiveness  for  it  all,  and  hereby  commit  the 
future  into  God's  loving  hands.  Christ  Jesus  is  my  all. 
Whether  I  look  backward  or  forward,  or  at  my  present 
position,  His  Blood  is  needed  for  the  past,  and  His  pity 
and  faithful  help  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Praise  be 
to  His  name  !  I  must  mingle  praise  with  my  humiliation." 

In  strong  contrast  with  all  that  precedes  and  all  that 
follows  are  two  scenes  that  must  not  be  omitted.  Derby 
had  to  learn,  as  Ockbrook  had  already  learned,  that 
the  Vicar  could  speak  and  act  when  necessary  with  the 
strength  no  less  than  the  tenderness  of  faithful  love. 
The  earliest  occasion  referred  to  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Infirmary  Committee,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest 
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supporter,    and    is    noted    in    his    diary   of    March     lyth, 
1873,  in  the  words  : — 

"  Hard  preparation  for  an  Infirmary  Meeting.  Spoke 
at  the  said  most  ticklish  meeting.  May  I  have  done  no 
harm  and  some  good,  but  was  too  excited." 

The  speech  was  as  follows:  — 

"  Why  should  such  a  one  as  I  get  up  ?  •  It  is  because 
the  Report  which  we  have  received  seems  to  me  a  very 
jaundiced  one,  blaming  everybody  and  everything — Lady 
Superintendent,  doctors,  servants,  and,  above  all,  the 
Weekly  Board  itself.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  very 
candid  but  very  jaundiced.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Infirmary  is  at  all  in  the  bad  way  which  the  Report 
describes,  and  no  non-official  person  perhaps  sees  more  of  the 
Infirmary  than  I  do.  But  I  do  see  a  fault.  A  little  firmer 
ruling  is  needed,  and  a  less  trembling  hand  upon  the 
wheel.  The  ship  is  not  quite  as  ship-shape  as  it  should 
be.  And  what  is  the'  cause  of  this?  I  believe  it  to  'be 
due  to  one  single  thing,  even  to  the  want  of  generous, 
free,  and  friendly  accord  between  the  Lady  Superintendent 
and  the  Board.  They  are  not  one  as  they  should  be. 
And  where  is  the  fault  of  this?  I  reply  in  nobody 
particular,  but  in  one  certain  thing,  namely,  in  a  certain 
cliquish  ill-temper,  and  inharmoniousness  which  has  been 
the  bane  of  this  institution  during  the  last  few' years,  and 
makes  it  almost  a  by- word  and  its  meetings  very  trying  to 
quiet  folk. 

"  The  remedy  lies  not  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Lady 
Superintendent,  nor  in  any  radical  change  whatsoever,  but 
in  leaving  things  precisely  as  they  are,'  and  everybody 
concerned  coming  to  the  simple  resolve  to  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones;  to  do  their  duty  better  henceforth,  and, 
above  all,  to  do  their  duty  with  more  of  Christian  harmony 
and  accord.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Infirmary  officers 
want  a  jolly  good  supper  together,  on  the  old  rhubarb  and 
sal  polychrist  plan.  At  any  rate  more  unity  and  accord 
must  be  obtained  somehow. 
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"  Now  as  to  the  business  action  of  this  meeting  :  — 
"  i.  To  act  on  the  Report  would  be  a  disaster,  and 
would  produce  no  end  of  bad  feeling.  To  make 
a  scapegoat  of  the  Lady  Superintendent  is  repulsive 
to  many,  and  we  could  not  bear  it. 
"  2.  To  accept  a  new  investigation  would  be  a  disaster 
also,  and  would  produce  an  equal  degree  of  bad 
feeling.  Half  the  weekly  board  will  of  course  resign 
at  once.  We  have  had  unsettledness  enough,  in  all 
conscience.  I  therefore  make  this  resolution  (the 
previous  question?)  entirely  on  my  personal  re 
sponsibility." 

What  was  the  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  not  known 
to  the  writer,  it  having  no  interest  but  the  personal.  A 
handsome  skeleton  time-piece  in  his  possession,  however, 
states  that  it  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Melville  H.  Scott  by 
the  Infirmary  Saturday  Committee  in  recognition  of  his 
labours.  He  would  always  say  "  What  they  gave  me 
that  clock  for,  I  can't  conceive." 

The  second,  and  far  more  serious,  difficulty  arose  from 
the  action  of  an  important  parochial  guild.  This  society 
had  decided  to  dissolve  itself,  under  the  impression, 
apparently,  that  it  was  not  accorded  sufficient  influence  ; 
and  a  meeting  was  called  to  ratify  the  resolution.  The 
Vicar  had,  however,  decided  otherwise,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  address  : — 

"We  meet  under  circumstances  both  anxious  and  painful. 
Your  Council  has  called  you  together  to  consider  a  decision 
to  which  they  came  last  Friday,  viz.,  'that  it  is  desirable 
to  dissolve  the  Guild.'  I  am  sure  that  the  good  fellows 
composing  the  Guild  thought  that  their  decision  was 
founded  upon  weighty  reasons.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  cannot  agree  with  them.  For  a  Guild  such  as  our 
Guild-manual  describes,  a  humble  society  for  Christian 
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progress  and  Christian  work,  there  is  as  much  room  in  St. 
Andrew's  to-day  as  ever  there  was,  and  this  I  assert  against 
all  comers  whosoever.  And  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  to  check  the  liberty  or  fetter  the  action  of  such  a 
society  as  there  described. 

"But  now  what  is  to  be  done?  You  are  called  together, 
gentlemen,  to  discuss  this,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do 
so.  I  have  already  decided  it. 

"  It  is  a  question  which  I  only  can  decide,  for  it  is 
my  Guild. 

"  I  accept,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Guild  will  not  be  continued.  After  such  a  decision  we 
could  not  go  on  again  in  comfort,  and  I  could  not  bear 
the  possibility  of  such  a  combustion  as  this  again.  To  my 
extreme  regret,  therefore,  the  Society  must  cease  to  be. 

"  We  shall  all  be  very  sorry.  I  shall  be — You  will  be. 
It  has  been  an  imperfect  Society,  but  it  has  been  to  me 
a  great  joy,  and  to  others  besides  me. 

"  Probably  on  the  next  magazine  cover  you  will  find  a 
sketch  of  a  new  and  very  simple  Society  which  I  propose 
in  the  Guild's  stead.  I  think  that  the  new  Society  will 
prove  by  God's  blessing  more  truly  what  we  want,  but 
there  was  nothing  good  which  might  not  have  been 
engrafted  on  the  old  Guild,  if  we  had  managed  to  work  it 
more  successfully.  Let  me  express  my  extreme  regret  that 
this  crisis  should  have  arisen.  It  might  have  been  avoided 
by  calmer  and  more  confidential  counsels,  and  ought  to 
have  been  avoided.  For  myself  also,  though  I  shall  look 
back  upon  the  past  with  regret,  I  shall  look  upon  it 
also  without  one  atom  of  ill-feeling.  Let  me  at  the  same 
time  express  my  hope  that  the  change  is  from  God,  and 
that  He  will  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  our  congregation." 

Such  was  the  sole  and  only  root  of  bitterness  which  ever 
sprang  up  between  the  Vicar  and  his  congregation,  or, 
rather,  a  section  of  his  congregation.  Such  as  it  was  it  is 
mentioned  now  as  pure  history,  and  with  an  object 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  circumstances  of  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  bright  patience  and 
reluctance  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  of  word  or  action, 
was  the  result  of  stern  self-repression  and  sense  of  duty. 
No  man  ever  felt  more,  or  said  less,  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  he  was  a 
man  to  be  feared,  and  that  "  If  I  did  not  kick  Mr.  So-and-so 
out  of  my  study  this  morning,  I  trust  it  was  due  to  the 
grace  of  God." 

That  every  time  of  perturbation  ended,  and  ended  so 
quickly,  leaving  no  ill  results  behind  it  was  due  to  his 
intercessions,  his  sympathy,  and  his  indefatigable  labours 
in  house-to-house  visitation.  No  congregation  will  ever 
quarrel  long  with  a  Vicar  who  prays  for  them,  who  loves 
them,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  call  if  not  this  week 
then  certainly  next.  Among  my  father's  occasional  prayers 
is  this,  "  May  I  be  led  to  more  thorough  visiting !  I  must 
have  inherited  a  shrinking  from  visiting  partly  from  my  father. 
I  am  such  a  moral  coward — quite  fearful !  O  may  I  go 
forth  and  honestly  visit,  taking  the  most  disagreeable  cases 
first"  It  might  have  been  supposed  from  this  that  pastoral 
visitation  was  neglected,  but  the  St.  Andrew's  log-book  tells 
a  very  different  tale.  Hardly  a  day  passed,  through  all  the 
St.  Andrew's  period,  without  its  record  of  visits  paid ; 
frequently  from  ten  to  twenty  houses  were  entered  in  a 
single  day.  The  sick  were  visited  chiefly  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  and  the  whole  during  the  afternoon,  and  when 
possible,  also  in  the  evening.  Next  to  his  habits  of 
devotion  (which  will  need  more  particular  treatment)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fact  was  the  secret  of  his  pastoral 
success  ;  there  can  also,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  it 
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was  at  St.  Andrew's  carried  to  an  extent  almost  dangerous 
to  life  itself.  Though  assisted  by  most  devoted  curates,  in 
the  person  of  his  nephew  and  successor,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hey,  and  the  Rev.  James  Cross,  and  by  a  fully  organized 
band  of  District  Visitors,  nothing  would  serve  but  that  he 
himself  should  go  everywhere  and  know  everyone.  Pastoral 
visitation  was  also  combined  with  most  earnest  evangelization. 
A  most  successful  mission  was  held  in  1873,  under  the 
Rev.  J.  McCormick,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hull;  and  ever  after 
wards  my  father  went  upon  the  principle  that  "the  history 
of  a  congregation  should  be  one  continual  mission."  The 
desire  was  most  excellent,  but  the  constant  burden  of  such 
pastoral  work,  and  the  unrelaxed  tension  of  such  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  was  fast  wearing  even  the  iron  frame,  and 
taxing  to  its  utmost  the  resources  of  an  unrivalled 
constitution.  There  were  sufficient  warnings,  but  it  was 
very  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  illness  was  possible. 
A  sharp  attack  of  congestion  of  the  liver  was  the  first  of 
these,  in  September,  1874.  This  is  noted  in  the  diary  of 
Sunday,  September  i3th. 

"  Supposed  to  be  unable  for  work.  Got  up  late  and  sat 
in  study.  My  time  in  bed  I  hope  not  quite  wasted,  and 
may  this  day  not  be,  though  kept  from  public  work  by 
indisposition,  I  believe,  the  first  time  since  my  ordination 
in  1850.  And  this  indisposition,  thank  God,  more  sup 
posed  than  real." 

As  the  next  day  saw  a  journey  to  Lichfield,  a  class  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Bern  rose,  and  a  meeting  of  the  In 
firmary  Saturday  Committee,  and  the  day  following  sundry 
interviews,  an  evening  meeting,  and  eighteen  visits,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  little  warning  was  as  usual  disregarded  ! 
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About  this  time  an  additional  burden  of  anxiety  much 
perturbed  my  father's  spirits,  for  Mr.  Pares,  the  patron  of 
Ockbrook,  offered  again  the  living  of  Ockbrook.  It  is  diffi 
cult  to  believe  that  this  should  have  been  done,  and  yet 
more  difficult  to  realize  how  strong  was  the  temptation  to 
return  to  Ockbrook  and  obscurity. 

"I  was  greatly  exercised  in  mind.  Went  over  to 
Ockbrook,  and  saw  various  friends.  The  visit  requickened 
many  desires  within  my  heart  after  the  dear  old  place.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  must  not  be,  though,  if  Providence 
points  more  distinctly.  I  should  gladly  go.  As  it  is,  my 
course  seems  certainly  to  be  to  stay  here,  and  to  plunge  more 
deeply  far  into  the  fountain  of  God's  great  grace.  O  God, 
as  long  as  I  am  here,  may  I  dismiss  thoughts  of  other 
places  wholly  from  my  mind,  and  work  undividedly, 
trusting  in  Thee  to  care  for  me." 

A  later  reference  is  this  : — 

"  The  last  day  or  two  have  been  very  unhappy  on  this 
subject,  and  to-day  as  unhappy  as  any.  O  how  will  this 
sad  time  end  with  regard  to  Ockbrook.  Am  I  to  go  back 
thither  ?  O  may  Christ  mercifully  order  all  aright,  both 
with  regard  to  Ockbrook,  and  with  regard  to  me  ! 

Lots  of  time  lost  to-day  in  anxious  reverie.  O  my 
God,  have  mercy  and  interfere.  The  lesson  to-night 
said — '  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  Me,'  and  I 
do  wait  to  know  what  is  God's  will  respecting  me.  I 
should  still  love  to  die  in  that  place." 

The  suspense  was  ended  by  an  appointment  to  the 
living,  which,  though  not  wholly  to  his  mind,  was  a  felt  relief. 

That  he  should  have  been  willing,  and  even  anxious  to 
return,  and  to  return  never  again  to  leave,  seems  an  instance 
of  self-sacrifice  indeed  remarkable,  and  yet  more  so  because 
a  self-sacrifice  so  entirely  unconscious  on  behalf  of  what  he 
called  "that  blessed  place  that  I  love  best  on  earth." 
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Just  at  this  time  of  anxiety  there  reached  the  Vicar  a  most 
welcome  token  that  his  new  work  was  not  unappreciated,  at 
the  close  of  his  third  year  of  more  abundant  labours. 

"  March  6th,  1875. —  ^n  ^\e  evening  the  most  remarkable 
thing,  a  purse  of  ^127  given  me  by  the  congregation.  O 
Thou,  who  hast  relieved  my  earthly  poverty,  relieve  my 
spiritual  and  ministerial  poverty,  and  give  me  souls  for  my 
hire." 

On  the  lothof  April,  1875,  as  if  the  work  of  St.  Andrew's 
was  not  sufficient,  on  the  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
Rev.  Henry  Oldrid,  Mr.  Scott  undertook  a  Mission  at  the 
town  of  Alford  in  Lincolnshire,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hamilton. 

"  This  was  the  very  happiest  work  in  which  I  ever  engaged. 
0  that  the  memory  and  the  spiritual  influence  of  this 
wonderful  mission  may  never  leave  me. 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless 
His  Holy  Name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  :  and  forget 
not  all  His  benefits  ? 

"  O  those  willing  and  loving  people  !  O  those  morning 
Communions  with  their  growing  attendance,  and  those 
crowded  evening  services.  O  the  love  and  peace  and 
happiness  of  our  vicarage  home  and  garden,  and  the 
kindness  of  Henry  and  dear  Alice  Oldrid." 

Intensely  happy  as  were  the  experiences  of  the  Alford 
Mission,  the  strain  of  such  unwonted  and  exciting  labour, 
followed  by  a  return  to  trying  anxieties  at  St.  Andrew's,  was 
rapidly  passing  all  limits  of  endurance. 

"  I  became  discouraged  at  this  date,  and  never  filled  up 
my  diary  ;  Whitsuntide  and  very  much  of  labour  and  trial 
passed  by  in  the  interval,  the  dissolution  of  the  Guild  among 
the  rest.  Much  anxiety  and  depression  of  spirit.  O  for 
more  faith  and  prayer  instead." 

At  length  came  the  crash. 
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"  Tuesday,  June  agth,  St.  Peter's  Day. — A  memorable  day 
with  me.  I  arose  as  well  as  usual  and  better,  but  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  was  seized  at  the 
Holy  Table  with  one  of  my  attacks  of  giddiness.  It  was 
very  trying  to  myself,  and  must  have  been  very  painful  to 
others.  I  had  often  dreaded  it,  and  it  came  when  least 
expected.  I  fear  it  arose  from  ceaseless  working  during  the 
last  few  days.  Mr.  Iliffe  says  I  must  draw  in." 

"  I  had  a  useless  day,  comparatively  feeling  more  shaken 
than  by  any  previous  attack.  I  wrote  my  magazine  cover, 
however,  and  attended  a  committee  in  the  Church  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  Chancel,  and  just  closed  the  Teachers' 
Meeting,  not  attending  it,  alas,  though  my  heart  longed  to 
be  there.  I  commit  this  poor  head  of  mine  into  God's 
care  through  Christ." 

"  Sunday,  July  4th. — The  day  spent  with  much  alarm,  but 
got  through  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  Preached 
at  night,  and  took  after-meeting,  I  hope  not  in  vain." 

"Wednesday,  July  yth. — Service,  Schools,  business,  and 
hard  work  for  evening,  too  much  for  my  head.  Preached 
with  pleasure  but  in  danger,  very  much  in  danger  in  my 
study  on  return." 

"Thursday,  July  8th. — Head  very  bad  last  night;  to-day 
half  my  time  in  bed,  and  the  rest  good  for  nothing.  I 
intend  to  leave  home  to-morrow." 

"  On  the  morrow,  Friday,  July  gth,  1875,  I  left  home." 

So  serious  was  this  illness,  that  my  dear,  dear  father  has 
always  said  that  he  never  had  been  quite  the  same  afterwards, 
and  even  at  times  was  subject  to  the  same  distressing  attacks. 
What  occurred  during  his  three  months'  refuge  in  Scotland, 
and  on  his  return,  will  best  be  deferred  to  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

FROM  FASKALLY  TO  LICHFIELD  (1875-1878). 

/nPNHIS  chapter  opens  on  Friday,  July  gth,  1875,  a  day 
JL  much  to  be  remembered  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Rev.  T.  H  Gascoign  of  Spondon  House  School  near  Derby. 
The  first  lesson  had  been  said,  and  the  second  was 
tremblingly  awaiting  the  pleasure,  or  more  probably,  since 
on  that  day  he  was  indisposed  by  gout,  the  reproof  of  the 
headmaster,  a  lineal,  and  we  used  to  think  a  moral  represen 
tative  of  the  famous  judge,  the  disciplinarian  of  a  prince. 
A  bell  rang  loudly  and  suddenly,  and  Master  Scott  was 
wanted  to  return  home  at  once.  Nothing  loath  to  escape, 
he  returned  to  find  his  portmanteau  packed  and  labelled  for 
Scotland,  and  that  father  and  son  were  to  start  that  very 
afternoon. 

The  Diary  states  : — 

"We  left  for  Leeds  first,  Melville  my  dear  companion; 
next  day  by  Ripon  and  Thirsk  to  Edinbro',  and  the  Sunday 
was  spent  at  Edinbro'." 

The  Scotch  journey  seems  to  the  writer  to  mark  a  period 
in  his  father's  life.  The  St.  Andrew's  campaign  had  been 
won ;  merit  had  been  affectionately  recognized,  and  further 
recognition  was  soon  to  follow.  Personally  also  it  was  a 
new  period,  for  until  that  happy  journey,  my  father,  over 
burdened  with  care  and  anxiety,  had  indeed  been  an 
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honoured  parent,  but  from  that  time  forward  he  became  also 
my  intimate  and  beloved  friend,  and  the  chief  source  and 
centre  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  days  and  years  that  now 
are  ended. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  his  regard  was  mutual,  and  my 
most  treasured  possession  is  a  letter  written  of  me  during  a 
severe  illness  which  seemed  likely  to  be  fatal  in  1890. 

"  No  one  will  ever  know  what  that  dear  lad's  affection  has 
been  to  me.  We  never  had  one  moment  awry  in  all  his  life, 
and  of  late  his  presence  has  greatly  aided  me.  And  it  may  be 
so  again.  And  if  not,  I  sometimes  seek  to  realize  the  walks 
and  talks  which  we  may,  by  Infinite  mercy,  have  together  in 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  in 
some  sort  as  we  have  wandered  and  chatted  together  in  the 
beautiful  scenes  down  here." 

The  foundation  of  this  camaraderie  was  laid  on  the 
Scotch  tour,  and  a  selection  from  the  many  home  letters 
written  at  that  time,  may  give  something  of  the  same  intimacy 
to  those  of  my  readers  who  may  desire  to  know  the  Arch 
deacon  as  he  was  known  to  those  who  knew  him  better  thaa 
all  others. 

"  EDINBORO',  SUNDAY  NIGHT. 

"  We  arrived  here  all  safely  last  night,  and  have  enjoyed 
our  Edinbro'  Sunday.  We  have  attended  three  services,  of 
which  the  last  was  excellent,  and  at  its  close,  we  heard  what 
was  wonderful  indeed,  viz.,  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians 
singing  '  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide,'  out  of  their 
new  and  excellent  hymn-book.  We  are  each  tired  with 
listening  and  with  walking,  and  are  going  to  bed  very  soon. 

"  It  has  been  a  strange  day ;  it  seems  so  long  since  last 
Sunday  with  all  its  St.  Andrew's  beauty  and  delight.  Ever 
since  I  did  myself  up  last  Wednesday,  it  seems  so  long  and 
dream-like. 

"  I  do  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  more  years  of 
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sound-headed  labour.  But  we  cannot  tell.  Oh !  that  dear 
St.  Andrew's  may  go  on  well.  May  every  worker  be  faithful, 
and  God's  blessing  rest  on  all. 

"  A  Sunday  in  an  hotel  does  not  lead  to  devotion  or  to 
any  sort  of  profitableness.  We  have  hardly  read  at  all. 

"  How  thankful  I  have  felt  to-day  that  I  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  that  there  is  such  a  Church,  and  that 
I  belong  to  her.  Oh !  may  God  guide  and  bless  and 
quicken  her,  and  fill  her  with  faith  and  love  and  peace. 

"  The  sermon  of  Professor  Charteris  to-night  was  wonder 
fully  good.  There  was  as  much  of  rich  scriptural  matter,  of 
a  very  interesting  and  original  sort,  as  one  usually  hears  in 
three  sermons.  He  delighted  me  most  by  his  true  breadth 
of  sentiment.  The  sermon  of  Professor  Wallace,  a 
Professed  Broad  Churchman  and  friend  of  Dean  Stanley, 
disgusted  me  with  its  harshness.  It  was  on  '  The  Errors  of 
Evangelicalism.'  Every  one  of  his  points  had  some  truth  in 
it,  but  it  was  conceited  and  unfair,  and  likely  to  do  far  more 
harm  than  good.  In  his  Church  there  was  an  anthem  with 
a  female  solo,  and  they  use  a  self-invented  Prayer-book  ; 
what  is  Presbytery  coming  to  ? 

"  To-morrow  we  go  on  to  Pitlochrie.  May  God  bless  you 
all.  At  this  moment  you  are  just  finishing  Sunday  evening 
supper ! 

"  Ever  affectionately,  but  not  quite  cheerfully  yours, 

"M.   H.  SCOTT." 

On  the  morrow,  after  a  morning  spent  in  happy 
exploration  of  Castle,  Holyrood,  and  other  well  known 
sights,  and  it  may  be  added  scents,  for  we  explored  sundry 
"  wynds,"  we  started  for  the  Highlands,  and  after,  rather 
than  in,  due  season,  arrived  at  the  Highland  village  of 
Pitlochrie,  our  final  destination,  chosen  from  its  neighbour 
hood  to  Faskally,  the  scene  of  my  father's  happy  sojourn  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  Here  till  the  3rd  of  August, 
when  joined  by  the  other  members  of  the  family,  father  and 
son  walked/fished,  conversed,  or  read  in  sweet  companionship. 
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Thence  were  written  many  treasured  letters  to  the 
busy  home  in  the  heart  of  the  Midlands,  letters  which  will 
sufficiently  describe  both  place  and  people,  and  will  more 
over  apply  the  touchstone  of  pleasure,  that  most  potent 
test  of  character,  for  the  inward  features  of  character  like 
the  outward  features  are  best  discerned  in  repose.  The 
letters  will  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 

"  July  13. — At  Faskally  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see 
me  this  morning  to  breakfast,  and  pleased  also.  None  were 
at  home  but  Mr.  Butter  and  the  youngest  daughter,  who  in 
my  time  was  a  little  pet  of  two  years  old  or  so.  I  have  the 
run  of  all  the  grounds  and  all  the  fishing,  which  is  very 
delightful.  The  salmon  fishing  is  poor  this  year,  but  this 
is  not  much  matter  to  me.  After  breakfast  Miss  Butter 
filled  our  pockets  with  sandwiches  and  cake  and  biscuits, 
and  we  set  off  wandering,  and  wandered  all  the  day.  We 
went  to  Loch  Tummel,  going  up  one  side .  of  the  Tummel 
Valley,  crossed  at  the  lake,  and  returned  on  the  other  side, 
making  about  a  dozen  miles.  It  rained  much  of  the 
time,  but  you  must  picture  us  each  in  a  long  waterproof 
garment,  and  quite  indifferent  to  rain.  This  is  my  first 
quiet  day,  and  the  much  travelling  has  been  rather  trying 
to  me.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  hope  I  am  doing  nicely. 
To-day  has  been  my  best  day.  I  have  not  felt  my  malady 
once.  I  must  not,  however,  write  quite  so  long  usually, 
for  I  find  it  makes  my  head  feel  queer." 

"  July  15. — Yesterday  we  had  a  hard  day,  harder  than  I 
intended.  We  went  to  my  beloved  mountain  solitude, 
Glen  Brerechan,  at  the  back  of  Ben  Vrackie,  and  fished 
in  the  burn  there.  I  got  a  nice  dish  of  fair-sized  trout, 
which  have  fed  us  very  nicely  this  morning.  We  came 
home  by  a  way  which  proved  longer  than  I  thought,  but 
it  was  very  glorious.  We  had  ordered  dinner  for  6.30, 
but  did  not  get  in  till  8.30,  to  Mrs.  T.'s  great  anxiety 
about  the  mutton  and  potatoes.  We  are  both  little  the 
worse,  but  I  find  that  moderation  in  exercise  is  necessary, 
especially  as  regards  speed.  Give  me  my  time,  and  I 
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can  go  steadily  on  as  long  as  ever  I  could.  The  furious 
speed,  which  is  natural  to  me  in  everything,  must  hence 
forth  in  every  thing  be  laid  aside." 

"July  17. — I  am  sitting  waiting  until  Master  Melville 
comes  down  to  his  breakfast.  As  I  cannot  go  upstairs  to 
call  him,  he  depends  upon  the  too  tender  mercies  of  Mrs. 
T.  Yesterday  we  went  by  train  in  the  morning  to  Struan, 
near  to  the  Falls  of  Bruar.  Thence  we  went  to  those 
beautiful  falls,  thence  to  Blair  Athol,  whence  we  wandered 
for  a  mile  or  two  up  Glen  Tilt.  Fished  a  bit  in  the 
evening  in  Faskally  grounds.  We  have  breakfasted  three 
days  now  on  our  own  trout,  which  is  very  good,  as  the 
weather  has  been  fine,  and  the  streams  rather  small.  If 
God  sees  good  to  re-establish  my  brains,  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  a  time  when  my  work  may  be  almost 
entirely  confined  to  quiet  pastoral  work.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  for  me  but  quiet  for  a  time,  and  then  even  at 
home  I  must  still  be  quiet.  I  confess  that  I  doubt  whether 
I  shall  ever  be  able  for  St.  Andrew's.  This  may  be  only 
a  fancy,  and  I  long  that  it  may  prove  so.  To  leave  that 
church  would  be  very  sad,  but  its  many  threads  of  respon 
sibility  make  me  now  almost  tremble.  But  I  must  not 
think  or  look  forward.  The  wondrous  kindness  of  God 
in  the  present  makes  me  hope  that  He  may  have  something 
yet  to  do  io  the  future.  It  would  be  a  joy  to  be  able 
vigorously  to  do  the  duty  of  even  a  place  like  Slapton  or 
Dale  Abbey.  I  could  be  as  happy  as  a  king  in  either  place 
if  I  had  some  two  or  three  dozen  folks  to,  preach  the  Gospel 

to.     How  truly  sad  and  disgusting  about .     His  face 

was  a  remarkable  one.  There  was  a  bit  of  decency  about 
one  part  of  it,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  hangdog  rascality 
about  the  rest  of  it  which  made  me  fear.  May  '  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace '  be  with  every  St.  Andrew's  man,  woman, 
and  child  to-morrow.  I  shall  probably  send  a  telegram  to  some 
such  effect  to  Robert  to-day.  I  so  rejoice  that  old  Robert 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  blessed  lads  (i.e.,  the  two  curates) 
to-morrow.  May  the  whole  day  be  one  of  joy ;  the  people 
as  happy  in  the  means  of  grace  as  oxen  in  a  fresh  dewy 
pasture.  Thank  God  for  two  such  curates.  Without  them, 
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I  should  see  little  but  resignation  of  St.  Andrew's  before 
me.  May  they  have  their  reward,  as  in  other  ways,  so  by 
the  unusually  valuable  experience  which  their  position  is 
affording  to  them.  I  am  sure  they  will  have  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  congregation.  I  have  said  nothing  to-day 
about  the  future.  What  to  do  I  know  not.  May  God 
guide.  Certainly  this  mountain  air  seems  beneficial  to  me, 
and  if  I  go  to  the  sea  I  should  like  some  mountains  near. 
But  I  must  leave  all." 

"July  1 8,  Sunday. — It  seems  so  strange  in  walking  about 
this  place  to  think  that  one  is  re-traversing  places  which 
were  one's  loved  haunts  actually  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
So  time  runs  on,  and  if  it  has  been  running  on  with  regard 
to  these  dear  young  ones  here,  how  much  more  with  regard 
to  myself.  My  old  pupil  Archie  is  now  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  to  my  dear  second  pupil  there  now  stands  in  the 
family  graveyard  a  very  interesting  monument  stating  how 
he  died  twelve  years  since,  in  India,  at  the  age  of  23.  May 
we  all  remember,  I  above  all,  that  if  Time  is  growing  old, 
Eternity  must  be  pressing  near.  I  think  that  God  must 
be  intending  me,  who  have  preached  so  long  to  others, 
to  begin  to  preach  more  personally  to  oneself.  May  you 
be  having  a  blessed  Sunday  at  St.  Andrew's.  I  was 
thinking  a  good  deal  of  you  all  last  night  among  the 
quiet,  solemn,  fir  woods  and  amid  the  music  of  the  salmon 
streams." 

"July  19. — I  am  sitting  before  breakfast  waiting  for 
my  young  man  to  come  down.  I  found  him  reading  in 
bed.  Mrs.  T.  says  he  is  'very  dour  at  wakening.'  We 
had  a  pleasant  Sunday.  We  went  to  Moulin  in  the 
morning,  and  heard  Professor  Dickson,  of  Glasgow.  In 
two  Sundays  I  have  heard  three  professors.  This  man's 
sermon  was  very  able  and  accurate,  but  the  words  were 
long,  and  the  whole  thing  very  tough.  How  the  poor  folks 
who  talk  Gaelic  all  the  week  could  understand  it,  I  know 
not.  I  longed  to  be  at  'em." 

"July  21. — We  had  a  glorious  day  yesterday.  We  set 
forth  about  eleven  o'clock  to  ascend  Craig  Gowan,  at  the 
back  of  Faskally,  whence  there  is  one  of  the  sweetest  views 
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that  I  know  in  this  world ;  and  having  done  that,  we  were 
disinclined  to  come  down  to  the  lower  earth,  so  we 
proceeded  thence  to  the  top  of  Ben  Vrackie,  a  long  and 
noble  clamber,  The  sun  was  very  powerful,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  east  wind  rendered  the  heat,  quite 
endurable,  but  before  I  got  to  the  top  I  found  the  work 
very  hard.  The  view,  however,  repaid  all.  It  is  con 
sidered  that  only  one  mountain  in  Scotland  affords  a  finer 
prospect,  and  that  is  Ben  Lomond.  Standing  quite  by 
itself,  its  view  is  a  panorama.  In  the  south-west  we  saw 
Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers,  and  probably  Ben  Lomond.  Due 
west  we  saw  the  Three  Sisters  of  Glencoe,  just  at  the  back 
of  King's  House.  Just  north  of  west  we  could  see  the 
crooked  and  slanting  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  due  north 
we  could  see  all  the  mountains  of  Athol  Forest  and  Ben 
Macdhui.  Due  south,  on  a  clear  day,  can  be  seen  even 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  at  our  feet,  of  course,  all  the  neigh 
bouring  country,  and  all  the  valleys  which  we  know  so 
well.  The  walk  was  slightly  too  long  and  hard  for  me, 
I  can  at  once  tell.  Over-exertion  strains  the  head,  and 
reminds  me  of  my  weakness." 

"  July  22. — Yesterday  we  were  more  quiet  in  the 
morning,  through  the  heat  and  letter-writing.  We  then 
went  to  rather  a  grand  luncheon  at  Faskally,  at  which 
Mel.  was  rather  awe-stricken.  We  then  wandered  about 
until  after  six  o'clock  in  a  very  leisurely  way,  and  at 
sunset  we  went  and  fished.  I  caught  my  best  fish,  weighing 
about  i£  Ibs.,  a  regular  beauty.  What  work  he  gave  me, 
and  liow  glad  I  was  to  see  him  at  length  lying  on  his  side 
on  the  shingle  bank.  There  is  no  fishing  now  till  the  sun 
is  safe  below  the  horizon  ;  the  river  is  so  low  and  clear." 

"  July  25.  Sunday  Morning. — It  is  the  third  Sunday 
since  I  left  home,  and  I  fear  that  sundry  more  Sundays 
must  elapse  before  I  see  St.  Andrew's  again.  We  had  a 
lovely  day  yesterday,  and  a  most  delicious  expedition.  We 
went  to  Glen  Brerechan  to  fish,  after  the  rain,  and  took  a 
new  route  over  the  moors  and  hills.  It  was  so  delightful, 
and  the  solitary  mountain  valley  is  so  grand  and  beautiful 
when  one  reaches  it.  We  had  capital  fishing  among  the 
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dear  small  trouties.  I  caught  three  dozen,  and  Mei. 
caught  very  nearly  two  dozen.  So  many  trout  have  to  be 
cooked  that  the  breakfast  takes  long  preparing,  but  here  it 
comes  and  I  must  stop. 

"  It  is  now  done  ;  a  piled  up  dish  of  well-cooked  trout  of 
which  I  ate  ten,  and  Mel.  fourteen,  bones  and  all,  only  the 
head  and  tail  cut  off;  each  trout  as  good  as  a  smelt.  So 
we  have  begun  the  day  well  in  the  concerns  of  the  body." 

"  July  26. — We  heard  dear  old  Campbell  yesterday, 
His  work  is  too  hard  for  him,  and  he  slays  himself  and  his 
poor  hearers  with  length.  I  cannot  stand  it  often.  We 
heard  a  very  able  man  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  very  hill- 
country  church  of  Tenandry,  and  his  sermon  was  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  But  I  observe  the  Broad 
Church  leaven  working  in  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
which  will  do  great  mischief  ere  long  if  they  do  not  mind. 
There  is  a  sad  falling  off  of  all  the  sharp  angles  of  definite 
truth  in  some  quarters.  In  some  it  is  only  just  beginning, 
but  in  others  it  is  going  ahead  fast.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  England  the  old  Presbyterian  chapels  have  well-nigh 
all  become  Unitarian.  The  Unitarian  chapel  in  Derby 
was  once  Presbyterian.  Thank  God  for  our  definite  and 
dogmatic  liturgy. 

"  I  thought  of  you  all  much  yesterday.  May  God  bless 
you  all,  and  oh  may  He  see  good  to  restore  me  to  health. 
But  I  fear  I  have  not  got  near  the  end  of  my  necessary 
holiday  yet.  At  St.  Andrew's  we  are  coming  to  that 
civilized  state  in  which  the  women  do  the  work,  and  the 
men  lie  down  and  look  on." 

"  July  29. — Your  days  at  home  are  sadly  numbered. 
I  hope  ere  long  I  shall  be  able  to  take  my  place  there, 
with  some,  at  least  of  its  duties.  The  month  of  August 
ought  to  have  some  good  effect  upon  me,  and  by  God's 
blessing  it  will. 

"  We  did  nothing  at  all  graphic  yesterday.  In  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  leisurely  stroll  up  to  the  top  of 
Craig  Gowan,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sweet  view  at  the 
top,  we  lay  down  on  the  grass  for  an  hour  and  enjoyed 
ourselves.  It  is  a  fir-covered  hill  with  a  bare,  stony  scar  in 
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front.  From  the  top,  Faskally  all  lies  open  at  our  feet,  and 
we  have  a  lovely  view  of  Loch  Tummel  and  of  the  valley 
which  leads  to  it,  and  the  hills  which  surround  it.  After 
dinner  and  rest,  we  went  to  our  evening  fishing.  As  we 
left  it  at  10  o'clock,  we  thought  and  talked  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Supper  Party,  and  partook  in  spirit  of  the  ducks 
and  green  peas,  and  of  the  festal  cheerfulness  after  all  your 
evening's  work,  so  superior  to  our  evening's  play.  But  it 
is  something  to  be  well  enough  to  enjoy  even  laziness. 

"  One  very  eminent  artist,  Nicoll,  lives  here,  and  another 
artist  is  here  studying  sunrise  effects,  which  not  many  of  us 
know  much  about.  He  goes  to  bed  the  afternoon  before, 
goes  out  some  time  before  sunrise,  catches  some  trout  by 
way  of  recreation,  and,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon, 
he  ascends  the  hills  to  observe  and  to  paint  what  he  sees. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  with  Lester's  address  to  his  new 
people,  and  have  written  to  him.  It  makes  me  long  for 
the  battle,  but  at  present  I  must  lie  in  the  rear,  among  the 
spent  forces  who  are  out  of  breath,  and  have  used  up  all 
their  cartridges,  and  whose  rifles  want  cleaning  out. 

"I  hope  that  Robert  and  Cross  will  contrive  to  get  such 
short  changes  as  will  keep  them  from  fainting  and  despair. 
Let  them  go  and  catch  fish  at  Brailsford,  or  go  rabbit 
shooting.  I  hope  William  Bemrose  has  come  home  again, 
and  that  he  will  be  in  good  condition  for  his  men's  class. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  safe  to  stay  in  Derby  long  without  a 
break.  If  I  was  a  rich  man,  I  should  set  up  a  small 
country  seat  some  few  miles  from  Derby,  and  spend  a  day 
or  two  in  each  week  there.  Somewhere  at  the  top  of  a 
good  hill,  with  a  very  clear  little  stream  flowing  at  the 
bottom  !  With  a  steady  old  pony  and  a  cow  ! " 

"  July  3°th. — Oh  that  a  time  may  come  when  I  shall  con 
trive  to  know  my  people  more  intimately.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  grand  old  Aunt  King  weeping  when  she  heard  of 
my  beginning  work  in  a  town,  which  of  course  I  did  not  do, 
because  she  had  such  an  impression  that  the  pastoral  con 
nection  in  town  parishes  was  cold,  distant,  and  without  much 
heart ;  whereas  in  the  country  the  relation  is  closer  and  more 
affectionate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  but  it 
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chiefly  arises  from  one's  allowing  so  many  things  in  a  town 
to  throw  the  pastoral  relation  into  the  shade,  the  study,  the 
committee-room,  the  multitude  of  small  assemblings,  or 
something  or  other.  We  want  more  of  the  human  and  the 
social  in  our  working.  Christ  had  so  much  of  this  that  they 
called  him  a  '  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber.' 

"  We  had  a  noble  walk  over  the  hills  yesterday,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tay,  and  thence  on  to  Aberfeldy.  But,  alas,  we 
had  not  left  ourselves  time  enough  to  see  the  falls  there, 
which  were  the  ultimate  object  of  our  journey,  so  the  journey 
itself  had  to  be  our  reward.  We  were  bored  a  second  time 
with  whiskey-drunken  men  in  third-class  carriages.  Three 
drunken  fellows  got  in  and  began  to  behave  very  disagreeably. 
So  I  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  got  out,  and  made  a  party 
of  nice  tourist  girls  get  out  too,  and  made  the  authorities 
put  us  into  another  carriage,  and  soon  we  were  all  jolly  to 
gether  in  a  first-class  coupe.  It  is  only  in  local  trains  on 
market  days,  that  this  inconvenience  arises.  It  was  so  as 
we  came  up  from  Perth  on  arriving,  I  was  then  rather  glad 
that  Mel.  should  see  the  effects  of  whiskey  on  three  extremely 
characteristic  Scotchmen.  And  it  was  rich  indeed.  Two 
of  them  were  only  whiskied  up  to  the  point  of  cheerfulness, 
but  the  third  was  whiskied  down  to  the  point  of  stupidity 
and  drunken  sleep.  And  in  his  sleep  his  two  mirthful  com 
panions  got  an  Aberfeldy  luggage  label  and  pasted  it  on  his 
hat  in  front,  and  there  he  sat  snoring  like  a  pig,  with 
*  Luggage  for  Aberfeldy,'  on  a  great  yellow  label  on  his  hat, 
and  in  this  condition  he  left  the  train." 

"  July  3ist. — It  is  the  last  day  of  July  ;  what  a  strange, 
wild  month  it  has  been.  Truly  we  know  not  what  a  month 
•will  bring  forth.  We  must  commit  the  month  of  August  into 
•God's  hands  indeed,  and  pray  and  trust  that  good  may  come 
forth  from  it :  I  feel  that  July  has  not  been  in  vain.  At 
times  my  head  gets  to  feel  wonderfully  better,  but  at  other 
times  I  receive  a  check.  Will  you  tell  Bessy  that  I  hope  she 
will  leave  my  bookshelves  quite  alone;  my  books  need  no 
revolution  this  year,  a  few  big  books  on  the  ground  shelf 
might  be  dusted,  but  no  more.  I  much  rejoice  that  Bishop 
Abraham  comes  to  the  rescue  to-morrow,  I  hope  his  visit 
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may  be  pleasant ;  he  is  a  kind  old  friend.  Never  had  any 
man  more  pleasing  Church-rulers  than  we  Lichfield  men 
have,  they  are  like  a  whole  cluster  of  mothers  and  aunts." 

"  August  2nd. — I  said  that  yesterday's  note  was  to  be  my 
last,  but  I  must  just  write  a  few  lines  to  arrive  to-morrow  morn 
ing  to  cheer  you  on  your  way.  You  will  find  the  journey  a 
piece  of  long  hard  sitting,  but  after  your  long  and  hard  toils 
perhaps  even  the  journey  itself  may  give  a  sensation  of  rest- 
fulness.  Mel.  and  I  have  had  our  morning  reading  and 
Proverbs  xxxi.  formed  part  of  it,  the  picture  of  the  '  virtuous 
woman,'  and  we  thought  that  it  gives  a  very  faithful  picture 
of  you.  To-day  we  see  the  picture,  to-morrow  by  God's 
blessing  the  reality." 

So  ends  the  series  of  Pitlochry  letters,  for  on  August  3rd 
the  family  was  re-united,  and,  after  a  few  days,  left  the 
beauties  of  Perthshire  behind  them. 

"Be  it  known  that  on  Monday,  August  23rd,  we  left  our 
Perthshire  home  and  came  to  Greenock,  whence  we  took 
steamer,  and  passing  down  the  lovely  Clyde  we  came  at 
length  to  the  Isle  of  Arran,  where  now  we  are  sojourning. 

"  The  Isle  of  Arran  has  surprised  us  beyond  measure.  I 
have  seen  no  mountains  on  the  Scottish  mainland  to  equal 
in  almost  dreaded  magnificence  the  rugged  peaks  and  deep 
gorges  of  Arran.  I  ascended  Goat  Fell,  the  highest  peak, 
yesterday,  and  though  we  could  not  see  the  distance  for  the 
cloud,  we  had  such  a  clamber  as  I  never  had  in  my  life 
before.  One  longed  for  some  little  hut  in  which  one  might 
stay  up  there,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  until  one 
had  time  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  world  of 
wonder  around  us.  But  at  length  we  were  forced  to  come 
down  to  the  humbler  world  below,  and  I  assure  you  that  our 
home  below  is  a  very  humble  world,  a  little  cottage  which 
we  have  entirely  to  ourselves,  the  family  consist  of  a  husband 
and  wife  and  six  children,  but  these  have  all  adjourned  to  a 
little  hut  in  the  garden,  where  they  all  abide  in  a  single 
room.  I  really  cannot  think  how  they  sleep,  but  they  seem 
very  happy,  and  the  father  was  playing  the  fiddle  for  a  full 
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hour  last  night,  either  to  express  his  cheerfulness,  or  to  in 
spire  it.  We  have  a  little  sitting-room  like  a  canal  boa 
cabin ;  out  of  that  goes  a  bedroom  like  another  canal  boat's 
cabin  ;  and  upstairs  we  have  two  little  cabin-like  rooms,  each 
with  a  skylight,  out  of  which  we  put  our  heads,  and  survey 
the  world  of  sea  in  front,  and  the  world  of  mountain  behind." 

Never  had  my  father  a  holiday  scene  more  suited  to  his 
rapturous  love  of  nature.  Here  he  could  listen  to  the  "  two 
voices  "  of  sea  and  mountain,  and  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  and  in  the  fantastic  wonders  of  geology.  "  I've 
allus  obsairved,"  said  a  Wappenham  villager,  "that  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  more  beautiful  when  they're  up  and 
down,  and  when  you  get  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  there's  allus 
a  prauspect  afoor  ye,"  and  never  had  my  father  a  better 
opportunity  of  verifying  this  profound  reflection  of  the 
Wappenham  sage.  Together  we  would  set  out  when  the 
morning  reading  was  done,  with  sandwiches  and  a  flask  of 
whisky  and  water,  to  be  further  diluted  at  every  stream, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  retaining  but  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  its  morning  flavour,  and  walk  the  livelong  day  through 
scenes  of  grim  desolation  never  by  either  of  us  forgotten. 
Never  to  be  forgotten  also  was  the  sermon  preached  in  the 
little  Kirk  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Sannox  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Bonar,  from  Psalm  xxxvi.  6,  "  Thy  righteousness  standeth 
like  the  mountains  of  God ;  Thy  judgments  are  a  great 
deep."  Often  would  my  father's  voice  break  in  the  morning 
reading  of  the  Psalms  as  those  words  were  recited  on  the 
seventh  of  each  month,  and  I  knew  that  his  heart  was  among 
the  Arran  hills.  But  all  the  while  he  yearned  for  home  and 
work. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Arran,  but  I  prefer  the  geology  of 
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my  own  St.  Andrew's  Church.  I  love  these  mountains,  but 
I  love  far  better  the  modest  elevation  of  my  own  pulpit.  I 
enjoy  the  flowery  moors  of  this  wondrously  coloured  island, 
but  I  love  far  better  the  dear  child-flowers  in  my  own  Infant 
schools.  I  would  gladly  give  more  sketches  from  my  Arran 
note-book,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  look  to  the  past  any  more. 
It  is  the  present  and  the  future  that  have  charms  for  me  now. 
Suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  last  holiday  Sunday  spent  in  the 
little  Westmorland  village  of  Barbon.  The  gentle  softness 
of  the  Westmorland  fells  seemed  quite  to  rival  in  its  own 
way  the  rugged  grandeur  of  Arran,  and  on  that  September 
Sunday,  the  whole  scene  lay  transfigured  in  such  a  Sabbath 
calm  as  cannot  be  described,  and  carried  on  one's  thoughts 
irresistibly  to  '  the  Sabbath  keeping  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God.' " 

In  my  father's  Book  of  Private  Devotion,  there  is  a  list  of 
"places  near  my  heart"  for  which  he  ever  prayed.  Among 
them  are :  Gawcott,  Wappenham,  Ockbrook,  and  then  follow 
"  Barbon,  Arran,  Faskally."  So  did  his  prayers  seek  out  the 
scenes  of  his  pleasures. 

The  period  which  intervened  between  the  return  from 
Scotland  and  the  close  of  the  laborious  St.  Andrew's 
ministry,  must  not  be  allowed  any  very  extended  chronicle. 
It  was  important  in  the  history  of  St.  Andrew's  as  a  time 
of  consolidation  and  ripening  influence,  rather  than  for 
any  very  conspicuous  events.  The  diary  is  also  somewhat 
intermittent. 

"  During  all  the  long  history,  from  my  return  from 
Scotland  in  September  to  the  present  date,  I  have  kept  no 
diary.  My  work  was  heavy,  but  not  so  active  as  it  used  to 
be.  But  the  five  months  formed  a  season  full  of  mercy  and 
grounds  for  gratitude,  and  my  health  was  greatly  supported, 
though  far  from  satisfactory." 
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A  few  incidents  only  shall  be  recorded.  First  may  come 
this  touching  reminiscence  of  the  very  sad  case  of  a  young 
man  injured  fatally  at  football,  with  the  notes  of  visits  paid, 
since  this  was  a  case  that  my  father  never  forgot. 

"  Twice  to  Infirmary  to  see  young  man  injured  at  football." 

"  Three  times  to  see  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  with  broken  neck  died  last  night,  soon  after 
I  saw  him.  He  was  very  hopeful  and  said,  '  O  Sir,  you  have 
done  me  heaps  of  good  ! ' " 

The  remarkable  history  of  William  Moorley  must  not  pass 
without  notice,  both  as  illustrative  of  my  father's  influence, 
and  also  in  order  to  preserve  some  record,  however  scanty, 
of  a  noble  life.  William  Moorley  was  butler  in  the  family  of 
a  gentleman  resident  at  Littleover  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Derby.  Unable  to  withstand  the  frequent  temptations 
incidental  to  his  work,  he  was  fast  becoming  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Hearing  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
interested  in  temperance,  he,  as  many  more  have  done  in 
later  years,  sought  an  interview.  The  result  was  that  the 
pledge  was  solemnly  taken  in  these  words : — 

"On  the  27th  October,  1873,  I,  William  Moorley,  of 
Littleover,  hereby  engage  that  in  the  strength  of  God,  I  will 
abstain  wholly  from  strong  drinks  of  every  kind,  except  by 
order  of  the  doctor,  or  in  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  this  engage 
ment  binding  me  for  twelve  months  from  this  date. 

WILLIAM  MOORLEY." 

The  signature  is  evidently  written  in  the  shaky  hand 
writing  of  a  drunkard.  Year  by  year,  as  the  diary  shews, 
this  pledge  was  renewed.  A  frequent  correspondence  passed, 
between  my  father  and  his  now  rescued  friend,  in  which  the 
after  often  refers  to  his  first  visit. 
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"  To  my  sorrow,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  sober  a 
month  together,  and  this  continued  till  my  providential  lead 
ing  to  you.  I  think  that  next  to  my  birthday,  my  being 
acquainted  with  you  is  the  greatest  event  ot  my  whole  life. 
Of  late  I  have  found  out  that  the  nearer  my  heart  is  to  the 
Saviour  and  to  God,  the  happier  I  feel.  I  feel  my  need  of 
greater  knowledge  of  my  sin  and  my  Saviour.  I  should 
think  we  shall  never  be  perfect  in  that  branch  of  learning. 
We  can  only  ascertain  the  value  of  a  single  soul  when  we 
know  the  worth  of  a  Saviour. 

"  As  this  prospect  is  compounded  of  hill  and  dale,  woods 
and  plains  all  sweetly  blended  together,  and  relieving  each 
other  in  the  landscape,  so  do  the  gracious  dispositions 
wrought  in  the  soul  produce  a  beauty  and  harmony  of  scene 
to  which  it  was  a  stranger  before.  All  other  pleasures  are 
empty,  low,  and  mean  in  comparison  with  what  I  now  enjoy, 
and  I  feel  anxious  that  others  should  share  these  pleasures 
with  me.  May  many  souls,  my  dear  Sir,  be  given  you  as 
seals  of  your  ministry,  and  may  there  be  very  many,  and  I 
among  the  number,  who  will  s/iy  that  you  have  been  to  them 
a  Father  in  Christ." 

The  subsequent  history  of  William  Moorley  may  be 
compressed  into  a  few  words.  He  became  navvy  evangelist, 
and  laboured  most  successfully  among  the  navvies  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  Railway.  On 
the  completion  of  this  work  he  went  on  a  similar  errand  to 
Egypt,  where  the  Suakim  and  Berber  railway  was  in  pro 
gress.  Invalided  home,  he  died  in  the  Military  Hospital 
at  Devonport  in  the  year  1885.  William  Moorley  was 
one  among  many  inspired  under  the  same  ministry  with 
missionary  and  evangelistic  fervour.  The  Revs.  A.  Capel 
(China),  H.  P.  Welchman  and  E.  P.  Wilson  (Melanesia), 
went  forth  for  the  mission  field,  and  the  Revs.  R. 
Meddings,  I.  Gibson,  E.  Maxlow,  H.'  Edwards,  and  T. 
Rogerson  for  work  at  home. 
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The  laborious  years  spent  at  St.  Andrew's  were  not  long 
in  gaining  a  recognition,  which  surprised  no  one  so  much  as 
the  recipient. 

"  In  1877  Bishop  Selwyn,  always  a  loving  friend,  gave 
me  my  Prebendal  stall  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  It  was  an 
unexpected,  an  undesired  honour  indeed.  It  was  bestowed 
upon  me  doubtless  very  largely  in  recognition  of  the  services 
of  my  brother,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  especially  as  the 
restorer  of  the  Cathedral." 

"  It  is  pleasant,"  he  wrote  at  the  time,  "  to  be  honoured 
by  so  great  a  man  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  rightful  seat  in 
so  lovely  a  Cathedral ;  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  a  dignity 
which  may  help  in  some  slight  degree  our  dear  St. 
Andrew's  ;  and  on  these  accounts  the  receiver  of  the  dignity 
is  happy  and  thankful.  If  it  add  even  in  the  least  degree 
to  his  powers  of  usefulness,  may  he  use  those  powers 
aright." 

The  letter  of  Bishop  Selwyn  was  as  follows  : — 

"Dec.  4,   1876. 
"Mv  DEAR  MR.  SCOTT, 

"  Your  predecessor  held  the  Prebendal  Stall  of 
Bobenhall,  which  since  his  resignation  has  been  held  by 
Bishop  Abraham.  As  it  is  now  again  vacant,  it  is  right 
and  reasonable  that  it  should  revert  to  St.  Andrew's,  and 
you  will  gratify  Derbyshire  in  particular,  and  the  diocese 
and  myself  in  general,  by  accepting  it.  Your  brother's 
connection  with  the  Cathedral  makes  it  still  more  fitting 
that  you  should  be  one  of  the  living  stones. 
"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  G.  A.  LICHFIELD." 

Of  the  congratulatory  letters  which  reached  the  new 
Prebendary  two  may  be  in  part  quoted.  The  first  is  from 
his  brother-in-law,  Canon,  afterwards  Archdeacon,  Hey. 
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"The  Residence, 
"  York, 

"  Dec.  7,   1876. 
"  DEAR  MELVILLE, 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  stall,  only  wishing  that 
the  seat  had  a  little  padding  in  it.  Everyone  must  allow 
that  it  has  been  well  earned,  and  it  is  a  graceful  act  in  the 
Bishop  to  give  it  you.  It  raises  your  locus  standi  in  the 
diocese,  and  so  far  increases  your  means  of  exerting  a  useful 
influence.  In  these  days  of  bishop-bullying  we  ought  to 
show  that  we  value  the  bishop's  approbation,  and  desire  to 
stand  by  him.  All  the  same,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  *  beastly  shame  '  if  he  had  not  given  it  you,  sooner  or 
later  ! 

"  I  have  a  heavy  ordination  examination  just   at  hand. 
"  Love  to   Mrs.  Prebendary  and  Miss, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"WILLIAM  HEY." 

The  second  letter  came  from  Wappenham  Rectory. 

"  MY  DEAR  MELVILLE, 

"  1  must  not  let  the  news  of  your  prebend,  though, 
I  hear,  only  an  honorary  one,  pass  without  a  line  of 
congratulation.  It  shows,  anyhow,  that  you  have  the 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield — to  obtain  which  is 
no  despicable  thing.  By-and-bye  I  should  not  be  sorry 
if  a  less  laborious  and  more  lucrative  post  were  assigned 
you ;  but  if  you  are  pretty  well  and  able  for  work,  one 
scarcely  likes  your  wings  being  clipped.  But  how  is  your 
health  now?  I  was  very  uneasy  about  it  not  so  very  long 
time  ago,  and  it  really  is  a  thing  of  which  you  must  take 
more  reverent  care.  Anyhow,  I  hope  you  are  happy — 
doing  all  you  can  for  Him  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom. 
Junior  clergymen  quite  appal  one  ;  many  could  give  the 
answer  which  Bishop  Sumner  approved  to  the  question — 
'  What  proportion  does  your  Sunday's  work  bear  to  your 
whole  week's  work  ? '  Answer :  One-seventh. 

"  It  is  curious  that  of  us  four  clerical  brothers  all  our 
livings  were   given   us   by  bishops,  while   everyone  of  us 
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is  either  an  hon.  canon  or  a  R.D.     We  must  not,  at  all 
events,  think  slightingly  of  the  episcopate. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  THOMAS  SCOTT." 

The  wish  expressed  in  the  last  letter  was  very  soon  to  be 
realised,  for  on  March  2nd,  1878,  came  the  offer  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  of  the  living  of  St.  Mary's 
in  that  city.  The  call  was  imperative,  every  member  of 
the  Chapter  writing  private  letters  urging  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  made  in  their  official  capacity.  To  this  unani 
mous  call  was  added  the  emphatic  approval  of  Bishop 
Selwyn. 

"  BELPER, 

"March  3,  1878. 
"My  DEAR  MR.  SCOTT, 

"  I  found  your  thoughtful  letter  awaiting  me,  and  have 
carefully  considered  it.  This  is  the  result : — 

"  i. — That  the  deliberate  choice  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  is  a  call  of  a  very  high  kind. 

"  2. — That  the  assent  of  the  Bishop  to  such  a  call  gives 
to  it  the  weight  of  a  full  diocesan  appointment. 

"  3. — That  the  assent  being  given  by  the  same  bishop  who 
appointed  you  to  St.  Andrew's  removes  all  idea  of  dis 
loyalty  to  the  authority  which  placed  you  where  you  are. 

"  4. — That  the  reinforcement  of  the  Cathedral  heart,  not 
only  by  able  canons,  but  also  by  able  incumbents  of  the 
Cathedral  livings,  especially  in  the  City  of  Lichfield,  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance. 

•'  Upon  the  whole  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  may 
with  a  clear  conscience  accept  the  offer  of  the  Dean  and 
Canons. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"G.  A.  LICHFIELD." 
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The  approval  of  the  bishop  was  re-echoed  from  every 
side,  and  by  none  more  felicitously  than  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  Derbyshire,  the  venerable  Doctor  Balston. 

"  BAKEWELL, 

"  March  5,   1878. 
'•  MY  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  hear  from 
you,  though  it  is  the  dispersion  of  a  pleasant  dream  of 
mine  for  you — which  dream,  however,  may  yet  be  fulfilled. 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  being  relieved  of  St.  Andrew's, 
because  I  have  known  you  felt  the  work  there.  I  could 
wish  you  were  going  to  take  a  less  severe  trial  of  your 
strength.  But  I  am  content  to  learn  that  while  we  are  at 
work  and  able  to  work,  our  Master  disposes  of  us,  sending 
us  where  He  pleases. 

"  Personal  regards  must  find  no  place  in  such  matters, 
or  I  should  grudge  your  going  away,  though  it  be   to  a 
central  post.       We   want   warmth   in    Derbyshire,  and  we 
can  ill  spare  some  of  the  few  live  coals  we  have. 
"  Botia  omnia  ac  fausta  tibi  auspicans. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Scott, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  EDWARD  B ALSTON." 

The  approval  of  the  elder  members  of  his  own  family 
weighed  very  much  with  their  youngest  brother,  and 
letters  reached  him  from  his  deeply  venerated  brother, 
Canon  Scott  of  Wisbech,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and,  chief 
of  all,  from  the  Rector  of  Wappenham,  the  head  of 
his  branch  of  the  Scott  family. 

"  WAPPENHAM, 

"Ash  Wednesday,  1878. 
"  MY  DEAR  MELVILLE, 

"  I  must  write  a  line  to  you,  before  our  rather 
melancholy  service,  just  to  say  how  truly  rejoiced  I  am  at 
your  appointment  to  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield — partly,  no 
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doubt,  on  account  of  your  thus  having  the  muscular  exertion 
diminished  of  making  both  ends  meet — but  far  more 
because,  after  all  your  enormous  labour  and  strain  of 
mind,  you  needed  a  post  somewhat  less  laborious  and  more 
refreshing.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  think  of  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  regard  and  esteem  felt  for  you  by  the  leading  people 
of  your  own  diocese,  and,  above  all,  as  a  token  of  your 
Father's  love  and  care. 

"We  are  rather  busier  than  usual  with  Lent  Lectures 
and  Confirmation  Classes;  doing  perhaps  as  much  in  a 
week  as  you  would  do  in  what  you  called  a  rather  idle 
day.  But  you  must  have  a  care,  even  at  Lichfield,  that 
you  do  not  do  too  much.  I  am,  I  fear,  an  indolent  man, 
dwelling  for  my  good,  or  for  my  punishment,  among  a 
worthy  kind  of  creatures,  but  the  ignoble  of  the  earth. 
You  are  an  instance  of  what  I  have  just  been  reading  of  in 
Proverbs,  on  the  Hebrew  of  which  I  am  pleasurably 
wasting  my  leisure  moments,  of  a  man  'diligent  in  business, 
who  shall  dwell  among  kings'  (Selwyn,  Bickersteth,  etc.), 
'  and  not  among  mean  men.' 

"  With  our  united  love  to  all  around  you, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  Brother, 

"THOMAS  SCOTT." 

Amidst  many  doubts  and  many  regrets  the  decision 
was  at  length  made. 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  wished  and  sought  to  be  guided 
aright.  I  asked  advice  of  every  chief  friend  and  relative, 
and  above  all  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  Bishop  to  tell  him 
that  Mrs.  Scott  and  myself  were  quite  willing,  and  more 
than  willing,  to  stay  and  fight  away  heartily  at  the  post 
where  we  were  surrounded  by  so  much  comfort  and  so 
much  happiness,  if  his  Lordship  would  just  give  the  word, 
and  thought  it  was  our  duty.  But  the  whole  circle  of  those 
whom  we  most  respect,  almost  without  one  exception,  were 
unanimous  that  it  was  an  offer  which  on  no  account  ought 
to  be  declined,  and  that  I  must  accept  the  very  honourable, 
the  far  too  honourable,  position  offered  to  me." 
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A  letter  to  an  old  Ockbrook  friend  describes  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  final  step  was  taken  on 
March  loth. 

"March  \\th,   1878. 

"  MY  DEAR  G , 

"  The  report  you  have  heard  as  to  my  leaving 
Derby  is,  alas  !  true.  1  accepted  last  night  the  Vicarage 
of  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  being  pressed  by  the  most  kind 
authorities  to  come  and  live  among  them,  and  to  make 
my  parish  the  working  ground  for  the  students  of  the 
Theological  College,  and  to  use  all  the  influence  which 
God  may  give  me  for  their  good.  The  position  certainly 
has  very  great  charms,  and  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  to 
me  more  a  temptation  than  a  divine  call.  But  my  Bishop, 
and  every  best  friend,  tells  me  that  I  must  go,  and  in  the 
midst  of  many  hesitations  I  decided  last  night,  and 
solemnly,  in  the  darkness,  went  to  the  central  post  in  the 
town  and  put  in  my  acceptance,  praying  to  God  both 
going  and  returning. 

"  I  have  been  here  just  six  years,  and  have  been  grow- 
ingly  happy.  Difficulties  have  disappeared,  the  congregations 
have  become  larger  and  larger,  and  all  has  seemed  under 
God's  favour.  And  now  I  go.  These  uprootings  do  not 
suit  me.  I  am  a  man  who  gets  many  roots,  and  removing 
makes  my  spirit  suffer. 

"  Many  thanks  for  writing  to  me.     May  God  ever  bless 
you.     Ockbrook  days  seem  far  away  from  us  now,  but  time 
only  makes  them  dearer  and  more  beautiful  to  my  spirit. 
"  Ever  affectionately, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT." 

One  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  the  change  was  with 
regard  to  the  succession. 

"  I  named  to  the  Bishop  one  experienced  incumbent* 
but  he  could  not  take  it.  Then  I  found  that  his  Lordship 
was  looking  to  his  list  of  laborious  curates,  and  I  felt  that 
my  duty  was  plain,  and  I  ventured  to  tell  his  Lordship- 
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that  if  a  curate  was  to  be  appointed  the  laborious  assistant- 
curate,  who  had  been  for  six  years  upon  the  spot,  should 
be  the  man." 

In  answer  to  this  suggestion  the  Bishop  wrote  : — 

"  i$th  March,    1878, 

"THE  PALACE,  LICHFIELD. 
"  MY  DEAR  MR.  SCOTT, 

"All  your  letters,  and  especially  the  last,  have 
convinced  me  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  guided 
to  a  wise  choice,  and  you  to  a  wise  conclusion  in  obeying 
their  call.  It  is  now  my  part  to  smooth  your  departure  by 
providing  you  with  a  substitute  after  your  own  heart ;  and 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to  receive  this 
commission  from  me  to  offer  St.  Andrew's  to  your  curate, 
the  Reverend  Robert  Hey,  about  whom  I  have  made 
•enquiry,  with  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

"Yours  most  truly, 

"  G.  A.  LICHFIELD." 

This  was  the  .  last  letter  my  father  ever  received  from 
his  honoured  Bishop  and  friend,  who  passed  away  on 
the  nth  of  April,  1878. 

"Strange  to  say,  that  noble  Bishop  had  gone  to  his 
rest  before  I  came  into  residence.  Instead  of  living  beneath 
his  shadow  I  saw  his  grave  from  day  to  day  from  the 
windows  and  from  the  garden  of  our  Vicarage  in  the  Close, 
.and  it  was  not  Bishop  Selwyn,  but  Bishop  Maclagan  who 
instituted  me.  It  is  quite  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  gone. 
We  shall  never  see  that  grand,  that  massive,  that  evidently 
ruling  presence  among  us  again  in  the  church  on  earth. 
To  me  he  was  just  a  most  brotherly  father,  whom,  while 
I  feared,  I  did  most  truly  love.  He  never  seemed  weary 
of  shewing  me  kindness.  My  few  last  interviews  with  him 
I  can  never  forget." 

The  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  a 
few  days  previous  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  cast  a  dark 
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shadow  upon  the  latest  weeks  at  St.  Andrew's.     To  this 
event  he  thus  referred  :  — 

"  My  noble  brother,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  to  whose  genius 
you  owe  the  wonderful  church  in  which  you  worship,  and 
but  for  whose  kindness  its  second  incumbent  could  hardly 
have  held  the  post,  has  finished  his  great  work  in  the  church 
on  earth,  and  has,  I  trust,  become  a  pillar  in  a  nobler  than 
any  earthly  temple.  My  promotion  to  Lichfield  was  quite 
a  delight  to  him,  and  but  a  very  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
second  or  third  letter  from  him  on  the  subject,  of  which  I 
will  only  say  that  it  was  just  like  himself.  And  now,  the 
most  tasteful,  laborious,  and  loving  hand  which  penned 
these  words  of  kindness  has  waxed  cold  !  It  does  seem 
strange." 

Here  must  be  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
S.  Andrew,  which  will  sufficiently  justify  its  presence,  even 
to  those  who  know  not  "The  Patriarch  of  the  Peak,"  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  all  rny  father's  many  friends. 

"  TIDESWELL  VICARAGE, 
"  BY   SHEFFIELD, 

"  March  2()th,  1878. 
"  MY  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"Your  letter  does  not  surprise  me.  When  I  read 
sometime  ago  the  newspaper  report  of  your  brother's 
attack,  I  think,  at  Chester,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
might  suddenly  be  called — the  circumstances  were  remark 
able — and  the  usual  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  made 
them  still  more  remarkable. 

"  His  name  is  a  part  of  England's  history,  if  I  might  not 
extend  the  range.  He  was  truly  great,  for  he  practically 
contended  for  truth  in  a  profession  which  had  for  three 
hundred  years  been  handed  over  to  deceit  and  want  of 
faith.  He  restored  architecture  to  a  brave  and  Christian 
art.  He  contended  for  the  truth  when  the  world  was  taken 
up  with  error  and  miserable  trifling.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  loyal  to  the 
12 
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glorious  traditions  of  ancient  faith  and  simplicity  and 
uprightness  in  her  buildings,  and  especially  in  the  Houses 
of  God  in  our  land.  His  name  will  go  down  to  all  future 
times  as  the  one  who  rescued  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of 
this  and  other  countries  from  destruction,  and  from  the 
desecration  of  bad  taste.  He  has  left  sons,  who,  starting 
with  advantages  procured  by  his  labours,  will  carry  on  the 
protest  for  truth,  and  enrich  our  country  with  things  of 
beauty  to  be  a  joy  as  long  as  buildings  last. 

"  You  know  I  say  all  this  from  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
profession  at  the  head  of  which  your  brother  was  (and  I 
may  say  still  is,  for  his  influence  will  endure) — an 
enthusiasm  for  which  I  can  hardly  account,  and  which  far 
exceeds  any  other  taste,  except  those  more  directly 
connected  with  our  sacred  calling.  Formerly  the  two 
professions  were  almost  merged,  and  so  they  are  in  my 
own  tastes.  And  it  is  well  to  know,  that,  in  your  brother's 
case,  the  spirit  at  least  of  both  was  admirably  combined. 

"  I  note  your  reference  to  God's  way  of  dealing  with  you 
in  the  two  events — his  death  and  your  call  to  Lichfield. 
I  do  not  doubt  it  is  the  true  reading,  and  will  sanctify  still 
more  a  move  on  your  part,  already  the  cause  of  a  mighty 
inward  convulsion  of  tender  feeling  in  your  breast.  I  need 
hardly  say  how  earnestly  I  sympathise  with  you — none 
more  so  than 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  SAMUEL   ANDREW." 

Upon  the  touching  farewells  to  the  Vicar  and  his  family 
upon  the  part  of  the  loyal  people  of  St.  Andrew's  the 
narrative  must  not  linger,  save  only  to  record  their  effect 
upon  the  thankful  and  sorrowing  recipient. 

"  What  a  wondrous  evening  it  was  which  you  gave  me 
on  Friday,  May  loth  !  It  was  the  climax  of  my  poor  life, 
I  think,  to  which  it  can  never  be  granted  me  to  rise  again. 
But  may  God  grant  us  when  this  earthly  life  is  over,  to  rise 
far  higher  even  than  that !  All  that  has  been  dear  to  me 
has  been  left  behind  ;  all  that  is  soon  to  be  dear  to  me  I 
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am  as  yet  almost  ignorant  of.  All  the  past  seems  just  a 
dream,  and  all  the  presenc  and  the  future  seem  just  a  mist. 
Between  the  two  I  feel  almost  bewildered,  and  am  some 
times  almost  inclined  to  doubt  my  own  existence. 

"  But  I  do  exist,  and  when  I  look  back  I  find  that  the 
past  is  no  dream,  but  a  solid  reality,  and  a  very  blessed 
reality,  too.  I  see  twenty-seven  years  all  bathed  very  richly 
in  the  light  of  many  friendships,  of  mercies  beyond  human 
reckoning,  and  of  joys  very  deep  indeed  ;  and  when  I  look 
forward,  I  venture  to  hope  that  some  period  of  similar 
friendships  and  mercies  and  joys  may  yet  be,  by  God's 
blessing,  allowed  me.  Through  the  mist  I  seem  to  see 
them  looming,  and,  if  I  am  only  humble  and  thankful,  it 
may  be  granted  me  in  due  time  to  make  them  mine.  In 
truth  I  am  met  with  every  kindness,  and  see  already  some 
ground  for  the  very  humble  hope  that  there  is  a  little 
corner  here  for  me,  and  for  my  very  plain  and  simple  sort 
of  work.  Oh,  St.  Andrew's  !  Thou  art  certainly  a  happy 
place,  and  thou  wantest  nothing  but  a  little  more  of  Jesus' 
life,  love,  and  beauty,  to  make  thee  happier  than  thou  art." 

St.  Andrew's  was  left  behind,  but  till  the  Archdeacon's 
latest  days  he  loved  to  return  to  encourage  his  beloved 
nephew  and  successor,  Robert  Hey,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Anniversary  of  the  church,  and  whenever  needed. 
Sorely  he  mourned  the  early  death  of  his  nenhew,  worn 
out  before  his  time  by  the  weight  of  twenty-two  years 
of  earnest  ministry,  feeling  it  a  solemn  warning  to  himself 
that  of  the  three  first  vicars  of  St.  Andrew's  it  was  the 
youngest  that  was  gone ;  as  it  was  to  be  the  first  and 
eldest  that  should  survive  in  the  person  of  Canon  Erskine 
Clarke.  How  he  enjoyed  those  grand  gatherings,  and 
how  he  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  his  old  friends  by 
references  such  as  the  following : — 

"  Now  to  my  special  task,  in  which  my  words  shall  be 
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brief,  but  my  heart  as  warm  as  the  tea  that  they  have  ever 
delighted  to  make  for  us,  for  I  am  proposing  the  health 
of  Tom  and  Martha  Richardson,  as  faithful  a  pair  of  St. 
Andrewites  as  St.  Andrew's  contains.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  many  hogsheads  of  tea  good  Tom  has  made, 
and  how  many  tons  of  bread,  butter,  and  cake  good 
Martha  has  cut  up  !  Truly  she  has  carried  out  much 
serving  without  being  '  cumbered  with  it,'  like  her  namesake 
in  the  Gospel.  And  Tom  and  Martha  were  ever  as 
notable  in  the  church  as  in  the  tea-room.  Side  by  side 
they  sat ;  good  Tom's  spectacles  glaring  at  one  so  en 
couragingly  bright  as  those  inseparable  pairs  of  twin  stars 
which  astronomers  have  discovered  in  the  heavens  ! " 

But  St.  Andrew's  teas  were  not  alone  the  place  for 
kindly,  affectionate  fun,  and  for  the  play  of  pleasant 
feelings.  Oftentimes  a  deeper  note  was  struck,  as  on  what 
was,  I  think,  his  last  visit. 

"  Eighteen  years  is  a  long  time.  My  visits  to  you  must 
be  near  their  ending,  and  it  is  high  time  they  were,  for 
the  mass  of  you  will  soon  not  know  who  in  the  world  this 
old  man  is,  and  why  in  the  world  he  conies  to  you.  But 
it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  know  that  after  eighteen  years  you  are 
going  on  so  solidly  well ;  and  it  is  more  joyous  still  to 
know  that  as  a  congregation  you  have  steadily  advanced 
through  all  the  thirty-three  years  of  your  history,  outwardly, 
and,  as  1  hope,  spiritually. 

"  And  now,  what  advice  shall  I  give  you  as  a  con 
gregation  ?  First  of  all  to  unite  in  St.  Andrew's  all  that  is 
best  in  the  three  parties  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the 
Church  of  England — high,  low,  and  broad — but  remember 
that  there  is  one  thing  better  far,  and  that  is  deep  Church. 
May  you  more  and  more  belong  to  this  party,  digging  deep 
down  to  that  only  foundation  which  is  Christ,  and  building 
upon  that  foundation  a  superstructure  high,  strong,  holy, 
and  beautiful. 

"  Never  also  forget  two  at  least  of  your  three  last  clergy. 
Forget  me  if  you  like,  but  never  forget  your  founder,  to 
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whom  you  owe  your  all ;  his  highmindedness,  purity,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  how  he  united  in  himself  all  the  different 
Church  parties.  I  don't  know  a  finer  human  spirit,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  than  his.  Never  forget  your  late  Vicar — his 
lovingness,  gentleness,  his  unswerving  Gospel  love ;  how 
he  gave  his  whole  strength  to  you  for  twenty-two  years, 
until  that  strength  was  wholly  gone.  Rally  round  your 
present  Vicar,  and  conspire  to  make  his  years  of  work  the 
most  effective  and  resultful  St.  Andrew's  has  ever  known." 


CHAPTER     IX. 

LlCHFIELD     LIFE     AND     WoRK. 

r  I  ^HAT  he  exchanged  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  for 
-L  the  white  lily  of  St.  Mary  is  no  unfitting  symbol 
of  the  change  which  passed  over  my  father's  life  when, 
on  Saturday,  May  nth,  1878,  he  left  the  toilsome  charge 
of  a  town  parish  for  the  restful  Cathedral  Close.  The 
Vicarage  of  St.  Mary's  stands  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  ancient  cathedral  fortifications,  and  is  built  in 
the  angle  of  the  walls,  which  are  fully  six  feet  in 
thickness,  and  pitted  with  the  bullet  marks  of  the 
Parliamentary  soldiery.  A  home  more  inviting  could 
not  easily  be  conceived,  and  when  Mrs.  Scott  saw  the 
homely  Vicarage,  and  the  broad  bed  of  crocuses  in  the 
garden,  she  could  not  resist,  and  said,  "  We  must  come." 
Perhaps  of  all  my  father's  many  homes  this  was  the 
one  with  which  his  memory  will  be  the  most  closely 
connected,  and  the  one  in  which  he  experienced  the 
greatest  happiness.  It  was  under  this  roof  that  the 
latest  years  of  his  married  life  were  spent,  and  here  it 
was  that  he  "gathered  around  him  the  embers  of  his 
scattered  hearth,"  and  called  his  grandchildren  to  gladden 
the  evening  of  his  days.  Some  account  of  the  life  of 
home  will  be  more  in  place  as  a  portion  of  the  reminis 
cences  of  Lichfield  than  elsewhere,  and  indeed  in  all 
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Lichfield  he  was  at  home,  drawing  his  people  around 
him  as  the  members  of  one  family,  of  which  he  was 
the  beloved  father.  "  There  is  hardly  a  home,"  said  one, 
"where  he  has  not  shared  its  joys  and  sorrows  for  the 
past  twenty  years."  But  -it  was  in  his  own  home  that 
the  fire  of  his  great  affections  burned  most  intensely. 
Especially  was  he  the  devoted  friend  of  his  own  children 
and  grandchildren  and,  through  them,  of  all  others.  On 
the  birth  of  the  second  of  these  he  wrote  : — 

"May  the  little  Mary  be  an  everlasting  joy  to  you. 
It  is  delightful  to  think  of  the  beautiful  little  couple,  and 
Gilbert's  look  of  joy  in  the  thought  of  a  little  sister  quite 
charmed  me  yesterday.  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  the  gift 
of  my  two  grandchildren,  with  the  best  of  wishes  and 
the  sincerest  of  prayers." 

His  child-letters  breathe  the  same  tender  playful  affection 
that  ever  made  him  the  children's  Archdeacon.  He  wrote, 
when  on  a  long  holiday  after  a  serious  illness,  to  be 
afterwards  described,  to  his  five-year-old  grandchild  as 

follows : — 

"BRIGHTON,  March  $th,  1894. 

"  MY    DEAR    LITTLE    MARY, 

"  I  like  the  name  '  Alary  Scott '  because  it  is  your 
name,  and  also  because  it  was  your  dear  grandmama's 
name,  whose  picture  is  in  the  dining  room.  And  I  want 
you  to  be  as  good  and  sweet  and  patient  as  she  was.  She 
loved  her  grandchildren  very  much  indeed,  but  she  never 
saw  little  Hey.  She  would  have  been  pleased  with  that 
funny  little  man. 

"  We  are  very  happy  here  indeed,  and  when  I  look  out 
of  my  bedroom  window  there  is  the  glorious  sea,  all  glitter 
ing  in  the  sunshine.  You  cannot  think  how  beautiful  it  is. 
And  downstairs  there  is  a  very  sweet  old  aunt  of  yours,  and 
a  very  dear  cousin,  and  besides  there  is  a  very  dear  old 
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black  cat.     I  like  your  little  letter  very  much,  and  it  was 
very  good  of  you  to  write  to  me 

"  Ever  your  loving  and  greyhaired 
"Old  grandfather, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT." 

On  the  same  day  he  had  written  a  second  letter. 

"  MY  DEAR  GILBERT, 

"  I  must  write  a  line  to  you  for  it  is  such  a  great 
day,  the  day  on  which  you  first  go  to  school.  I  seem  to 
see  you  walking  down  Market  Street  like  a  little  man.  And 
you  must  be  a  little  man,  brave  and  strong  ;  and  you  must 
be  something  better  than  that,  even  a  good  man,  always 
trying  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  be  obedient  to  those 
whom  you  can  see,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whom  you  cannot 
see,  but  who  always  sees  you,  and  loves  you  always,  night 
and  day. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  gone  to  school,  and  you 
must  get  on  well  there.  When  your  grandfather  went  to 
school  it  was  a  school  so  large  and  rude,  and  he  only 
came  home  once  a  year.  But  you  will  come  home  every 
day,  and  play  in  your  nice  garden. 

"  Ever  your  loving  old  grandfather, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same,  in  answer  to  one  written 
for  his  birthday  in  1895,  he  says  : — 

"  Oh,  what  a  good  boy  to  write  me  such  a  nice  birthday 
letter,  and  to  make  me  such  a  nice  birthday  present.  I 
shall  put  the  marker  in  the  Bible  which  I  read  most. 
May  God  always  bless  my  eldest  grandson,  and  make  him 
good.  All  will  be  well  then." 

The  little  book-marker  in  question  still  retains  its  place 
in  the  Archdeacon's  Greek  Testament,  and  bears  a  most 
fitting  motto  for  one  who  ever  read  with  this  text  for  his 
commentary — "  God  is  love." 

His  home  life  was  marked  by  the  greatest  consideration 
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for  others.  Though  so  strong  in  health  as  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  ministry  never  to  have  missed  a  service 
through  indisposition,  and,  with  the  one  exception  recorded 
at  St.  Andrew's,  hardly  knowing  what  illness  was  till  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  was  anxious  almost  to  a 
fault  over  the  ailments  of  others.  A  cold  or  cough  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  seriousness,  and  was  usually  hidden 
till  concealment  became  impossible.  Of  his  servants  he 
was  equally  considerate,  and  nothing  could  have  exceeded 
their  devotion,  few  ever  leaving  his  service  except  for 
married  life.  His  Ockbrook  gardener,  George  Bosworth, 
followed  him  to  Derby,  and  from  Derby  to  Lichfield, 
where,  after  twenty-five  years  of  patient  service  to  his 
master,  and  equally  patient  care  of  his  sick  wife,  he  died 
deeply  mourned  as  a  dear  friend.  To  use  the  words  of 
his  favourite  Thomas  Fuller,  the  Archdeacon  "  was  the 
heart  in  the  midst  of  his  household,  primum  vivens  et 
ultimum  moriens — first  up  and  last  a-bed  "—for  at  6  a.m. 
he  was  always  on  his  way  to  admit  the  gardener,  and  rouse 
the  maids,  a  practice  undertaken  partly  no  doubt  in  order 
to  secure  ample  time  for  his  prolonged  devotions,  but 
also  in  order  that  the  servants  might  not  come  down  into  a 
cold  kitchen.  He  breakfasted  by  preference  alone,  and 
always  at  7.30  a.m.,  reading  the  while  some  book  of  a 
devotional  character  until  it  was  time  to  leave  for  matins 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  matins  ended  would  remain  in  the 
church  for  Bible-reading  and  meditation,  either  at  the  lectern 
or  afterwards  underneath  the  memorial  window  of  his  wife. 
He  would  leave  the  church  at  a  few  minutes  to  9  a.m., 
at  which  hour  it  was  his  custom  to  open  the  schools. 
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The  rest  of  the  morning  was  usually  devoted  to  business, 
reading,  or  preparation  for  his  many  engagements,  in  the 
retirement  of  a  dressing-room  study.  He  worked  at  great 
speed,  pen  or  pencil  always  in  hand,  for,  as  he  said,  "  ever 
since  Cambridge  days  I  can't  think  without  the  help  of  a 
pen." 

His  preparation  for  even  the  smallest  engagement  was 
careful  in  the  extreme,  and  when  asked  how  he  always 
seemed  to  have  everything  at  his  finger-ends,  he  would 
reply,  "  Nothing  is  ever  at  my  finger-ends  unless  I  have 
first  put  it  there."  But,  however  deeply  engaged,  I  can 
never  recollect  that  he  was  too  busy  for  a  few  moments 
of  conversation,  or  that  he  ever  kept  a  visitor  waiting. 

Of  all  the  "  minor  moralities,"  as  he  called  them,  he  was 
scrupulously  careful,  and  the  least  untidiness,  either  in 
person,  dress,  or  surroundings,  was  always  remarked  upon. 
"  Mr.  A.  will  never  get  on  unless  he  learns  to  be  tidier; 
I  cannot  think  what  his  wife  is  doing  to  allow  it."  Once, 
when  returning  from  a  committee  when  a  decision  had  been 
made  between  two  candidates  who  appeared  equal  in  every 
possible  respect,  he  remarked,  "  Mr.  B.'s  trousers  nearly 
decided  against  him,  but  he  was  saved  by  his  great  coat." 

On  one  occasion  he  gave  an  address  on  these  "  minor 
moralities,"  so  characteristic  of  himself  as  to  invite  quotation. 

"  The  duty  of  returning  borrowed  articles  is  much 
neglected,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  great  bill-paying 
time  was  a  great  loan-returning  occasion  also.  But,  con 
nected  with  this,  there  is  another  minor  morality — namely, 
the  duty  of  not  volunteering  to  lend  people  things  when 
they  do  not  want  them.  This  applies  specially  to  books. 
Please  do  not  lend  me  a  book  till  I  ask  for  it.  If 
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you  do,  in  a  busy  world  like  this  you  have  only  a  partial 
right  to  expect  it  back  again.  Still  less  have  you  any 
right  to  expect  me  to  read  it.  Then  there  is  the  duty 
of  keeping  secrets.  In  this  matter  I  would  say — '  Don't 
have  any  more  secrets  than  you  can  possibly  help.  Some 
people  are  filled  with  mysteries.  If  you  have  any  secrets 
don't  tell  them  to  anybody.  ;Tis  a  shame  to  bother  other 
people  with  the  plague  of  keeping  your  secrets.  If  people 
will  tell  you.  their  secrets,  guard  them  jealously,  or,  better 
still  perhaps,  forget  them.  You  should  also  be  very  careful 
to  hold  your  tongue  about  things  which,  though  not  exactly 
secrets,  are  better  kept  secret.' 

"Then  there  is  the  duty  of  delivering  kind  messages. 
Granted  they  sometimes  do  not  mean  much,  but  probably 
they  would  often  mean  much  more  if  the  sender  really 
thought  that  they  would  ever  get  to  their  destination. 
Hence 

"  i. — Let  the  sender  mean  them. 
"  2. — Let  the  bearers  deliver  them. 
"  3. — And  deliver  them  as  things  important  and  really 
meant. 

"Then  they  will  be  very  blessed  things — rays  of  light,  very 
warming,  cheering,  and  encouraging,  reminding  one  of  the 
sender's  love.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  love  of 
one  heart  in  the  world.  If  anybody  loves  me,  I  beg  them 
to  go  on  doing  so,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement.  The 
Bishop  of  Southwell  once  sent  his  love  to  my  aged  cousin, 
the  Rector  of  Sawley.  What  a  loss  it  would  have  been  to 
the  good  old  man  if  his  curate  had  neglected  to  bring  the 
message. 

"  Next  to  this  is  the  duty  of  thoroughness  in  home- 
affections.  Some  have  none — hedge-hogs !  Others  love 
pretty  well,  but  never  show  it  or  let  it  out,  and  so  the  love 
temperature  of  the  home  is  very  low,  when  it  might  be  very 
high.  Kiss  that  old  mother  of  yours  heartily  night  and 
morning,  and  some  other  times  as  well,  and  do  the  same  to 
your  wife.  It  used  to  be  pleasant,  why  not  now  ?  Let  us 
love  and  let  it  out  like  a  sweet  summer  stream." 
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Upon  the  duty  of  simplicity,  and  the  avoiding  of  all 
affectation,  the  Archdeacon  was  especially  emphatic. 

"  Speaking  the  truth  is  very  important,  so  is  doing  it, 
and  being  it.  Don't  try  to  be  grander  outside  than  you  are 
inside.  It  is  a  very  good  rule,  and  will  reduce  our  tailor's 
bills. 

To  the  sanctimonious  man,  whether  Low-Church,  High- 
Church,  or  Dissenting — "  You  are  very  good,  I  doubt  not ; 
but  bless  you,  my  dear  man,  be  like  other  people  ! 

"  In  adopting  new  forms,  and  new  church  habits,  see  that 
all  is  reality.  Don't  let  your  outward  forms  go  beyond 
your  inward  feelings.  Affectation  at  church  is  horrible. 

"  The  man  who  in  society  affects  to  agree  with  others, 
though  he  does  not  really,  possesses  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  forms  of  affectation  ;  and  it  abounds.  Society 
is  sadly  full  of  lies,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  in  it  without  being 
drawn  into  dangerous  affectation.  It  is  not  easy  to  come 
from  mingling  in  general  society,  and  to  feel  that  you  have 
been  a  perfectly  honest  man." 

In  his  criticism  of  others,  the  Archdeacon's  one  aim  was 
to  find  out  all  the  good,  and  to  do  his  best  to  see 
nothing  else.  "  No,  no,  you  don't  really  mean  it ;  he 
is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  you  know  it."  It  was 
astonishing  how  much  he  could  know  without  letting 
it  be  suspected  that  he  knew  anything.  This  led  some 
to  think  him  strangely  blind  to  faults,  which,  in  their 
sagacity,  they  had  discovered,  and  such  would  say  that 
they  "  did  not  like  to  see  the  poor  Archdeacon  so  imposed 
upon."  His  reply  would  have  been,  "  I  had  rather  be»  n 
imposed  upon  twenty  times  over,  than  do  anyone  an 
injustice."  But,  in  fact,  it  was  very  rare  that  this  ever 
happened  ;  and  he  was  extremely  kind  to  persons  whom 
he  more  than  suspected  of  being  humbugs.  His  manner, 
when  dealing  with  such  individuals,  was  peculiar  in  the 
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extreme,  for  he  refused  to  regard  them  seriously,  and  the 
more  they  protested,  the  more  did  he  ply  them  with  the 
most  merciless  fun.  In  fact,  he  most  good-humouredly 
humbugged  the  humbugs.  But  occasionally  he  could  be 
severe  and  even  scathing.  A  curate  had  written  to  him 
asking  for  promotion  to  some  place  where  he  would  find 
an  educated  congregation  who  would  value  a  good  preacher. 
When  asked  what  had  been  his  answer,  he  replied,  "  I 
suggested  a  place  where  I  thought  he  could  do  less  harm 
than  anywhere  else."  On  another  memorable  occasion,  a 
young  artist  had  asked  for  permission  to  make  a  sketch  of 
the  Cathedral  from  the  Vicarage  garden.  About  an  hour 
afterwards,  I  heard  my  father's  voice  raised  in  angry 
invective,  and  the  artist  appeared  hurrying  down  the  drive 
with  easel  and  picture  in  an  undignified  retreat.  He  had 
said  that  he  supposed  no  clergyman  really  believed  one 
half  of  what  he  said  in  church,  and  this  was  the  unexpected 
result  of  his  remark.  Sometime  afterwards  the  young  man 
sent  the  Archdeacon  the  present  of  a  framed  picture, 
thanking  him  for  his  not  undeserved  punishment. 

On  such,  happily,  rare  occasions,  my  father's  indignation 
could  wax  very  hot,  and  his  eyes  flash  with  angry  fire,  as 
he  jerked  out  brief  and  scathing  sentences,  ending  usually 
with  a  short  dry  laugh,  scattering  opposition  or  attempted 
argument  to  the  winds  by  the  vehemence  of  his  impetuosity. 
Of  all  I  have  ever  met,  I  have  ever  considered  my  father 
the  most  to  be  loved,  and  the  most  to  be  feared.  That 
this  side  of  his  character  was  so  often  unsuspected,  was 
due  to  very  stern  self- repression.  Indeed,  he  felt  very 
keenly  treatment  which  a  harder  nature  would  have  enabled 
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him  to  disregard.  He  would  write  an  unpleasant  letter 
two  or  three  times  over,  each  copy  becoming  less  emphatic 
than  the  last.  Thus,  I  can  never  remember  that  he  made 
an  enemy  or  lost  a  friend,  while  it  would  have  made  him 
far  too  unhappy  ever  to  bear  a  grudge. 

None  but  those  who  knew  the  Archdeacon  most 
intimately  were  ever  permitted  to  see  how  deeply  he  could 
feel  what  he  considered  unkindness  or  unwarranted 
opposition,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of  hardness.  "  The 
Sons  of  Zeruiah  are  too  hard  for  me,"  was  an  often  quoted 
text  when  dealing  with  such  persons.  He  would  lie  awake 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  perturbation  of  spirit, 
and  his  flushed  face  would  often  bear  witness  to  inward 
conflict ;  yet  outside  his  own  house  he  would  preserve  an 
absolute  silence. 

Canon  Feilding,  of  Rolleston,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  frequently  in  his  company,  and  I  could  not  but 
be  struck,  as  others  must  have  been,  by  the  uniform  Christian 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  actuated  him  in  all  he  did,  and 
which  never  deserted  him. 

"  I  remember  on  one  occasion  meeting  him  on  a  com 
mittee  where  a  question  was  discussed  which  gave  rise  to 
some  warmth.  The  Archdeacon  pressed  a  particular  point 
of  view  very  strongly,  at  the  same  time  with  much  gentleness, 
and  I  can  never  forget  how  deeply  I  was  impressed  by  the  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  annoyance  when  the  opposite  view 
to  that  which  he  advocated  was  finally  adopted.  He  was 
the  most  approachable  of  men,  at  all  times  ready  with 
advice  or  help,  and  never  was  anyone  more  grateful  for  any 
little  service  rendered  to  himself.  A  true  sympathy  with  all 
who  claimed  or  needed  it  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his 
delightful  character." 

The  early  years  of  life  at  Lichfield  were  chiefly  devoted 
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to  the  parish.  Anything,  however  important,  that  interfered 
with  pastoral  visitation  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  tempta 
tion,  and  to  be  resisted.  That  this  work  was  hindered 
when  he  became  Archdeacon  made  him  at  times  very  un 
happy,  and  he  would  frequently  express  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  continue  in  office. 

"  Our  earlier  years  are  apt  to  be  happier  in  pastoral  work 
than  our  elder.  Happier  in  this  respect  are  the  men  with 
less  prominent  and  central  positions,  than  those  more  pre 
tentiously  placed  ;  and  many  a  man  must  look  back  with 
deep  longing  to  the  earlier  and  lowlier  years  of  his  ministering, 
as  indeed  I  do. 

"  Most  important  of  all  is  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
with  this  nothing  should  ever  be  allowed  to  interfere.  How 
terribly  has  God  at  times  brought  home  to  one's  conscience 
neglectfulness  of  this,  by  the  unexpectedly  tolling  bell,  by 
the  gentle  rebukes  of  the  sick,  by  the  almost  unendurable 
pangs  of  self-condemnation,  and  how  has  one  been  rebuked 
by  the  faithfulness  of  the  medical  attendant.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  great  a  trial  it  is  to  be  shut  out  by  medical 
authority  from  cases  of  serious  sickness,  lest  our  visits  should 
be  injurious.  A  wise  clergyman  up  to  his  work  may  go 
wherever  the  doctor  goes,  and  in  many  cases  he  will  do  more 
good  even  to  the  body  than  can  the  doctor,  by  the  soothing 
influence  of  not  much  more  than  momentary  ministration. 
Never  listen  to  the  bare  assertion  of  the  friends,  '  It  is  of  no  use 
going  up,  for  he  is  quite  unconscious.'  It  may  be  by  no  means 
so,  and  the  strains  of  prayer  may  reach  the  ear  and  bring 
comfort  in  dying  weakness.  Besides,  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
often  revives  the  consciousness,  and  awakes  exertion  in  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer. '  Such  has  been  my  frequent  experience. 

"  The  frequency  of  our  visits  must  greatly  vary  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  certain  cases  five  or  six  times 
a  day  is  not  too  many.  In  serious  cases  we  should  be  exceed 
ingly  quiet,  and  though  very  solemn,  yet  at  the  same  lime 
very  loving  and  encouraging,  in  order  to  cheer  the  poor 
sufferers  in  their  battle.  Let  us  most  earnestly  realize  in 
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every  case  that  this  sickness. was  sent  by  God,  probably 
with  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  the  sufferer  into  connection 
with  the  Saviour  and  saving  health,  through  our  means,  and 
let  us  pray  for  him  to  direct  us  to  say  the  right  thing." 

During  his  ordinary  pastoral  visitation,  verbal  references 
to  religion  were  for  the  most  part  absent.  He  was  conscious 
of  this,  putting  it  down  to  a  cowardly  shyness,  but  the 
dread  of  any  unreality  was  probably  a  truer  reason. 

"  Though  we  may  well  and  rightly  deem  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  our  said  shyness  comes  from  the  devil,-yet  too 
great  religious  talkiness  is  by  no  means  to  be  desired,  and 
God's  cause  is  never  likely  to  be  advanced  by  bad  taste. 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  is  a  shepherd  who  wishes  to  lead  his 
people  gently.  He  is  like  Jacob,  and  will  not  over  drive. 
He  does  not  wish  to  put  fresh  fermenting  wine  into  old  skins 
which  cannot  bear  it.  He  does  not  wish  to  sew  strong, 
uncompromising  patches  of  new  cloth  upon  poor,  tender, 
and  worn  old  garments." 

In  spite  of  this  omission,  as  he  himself  considered  it,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  of  the  Vicar's  visit,  "  it  always  made 
you  feel,  or  that  you  would  like  to  feel,  better,"  for  he  had 
beyond  everything  a  wonderful  gift  of  sympathy,  which  made 
him  ever  welcome  in  times  of  trouble,  while  his  counsel  and 
cautious  judgment  were  often  sought,  as  I  have  heard  him 
say,  by  the  tradesmen  of  his  parish  in  matters  of  anxious 
business.  To  the  poor  he  was  liberal  beyond  his  means, 
and  it  must  be  added  beyond  his  better  judgment,  for 
though  in  theory  convinced  of  the  harm  of  ill-advised  charity 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  refuse  his  assistance  and  would 
say  that  those  who  have  never  known  poverty  are  not  the 
persons  best  fitted  to  relieve  the  distressed.  For  himself  he 
said,  "  I  like  the  rich,  but  I  love  the  poor."  His  own  alms- 
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giving  was  on  a  scale  wholly  beyond  his  income,  sometimes 
rising  to  as  much  as  the  half,  and  often  involving  him  in 
pecuniary  anxiety. 

In  the  City  of  Lichfield  he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
very  thriving  nursing  institution,  and,  during  almost  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  Lichfield,  watched  over  it  with 
anxious  interest.  Nothing  was  ever  more  wholly  according 
to  his  mind. 

"  Nurses  are  true  ministering  angels.  How  I  rejoice  in 
the  sight  of  one  !  What  unspeakable  blessing  do  they  bring, 
doubling  and  more  than  doubling  the  powers  of  the  medical 
faculty." 

He  was  much  disappointed  at  the  delay  encountered  by 
those  who  desired  to  form  a  suitable  Cottage  Hospital  for 
Lichfield.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  me,  "They 
will  have  to  do  it  without  me,  for  I  shall  never  live  to  see  it." 

The  City  of  Lichfield  is  part  town,  part  country,  and  the 
Archdeacon's  parochial  work  was  therefore  intermediate  in 
character  between  that  described  at  Ockbrook  and  at  Derby, 
being  both  intimately  personal  and  also  very  fully  organized. 
The  upper  classes  of  the  city  were  deeply  influenced  for  good 
by  a  mission  preached  in  1881  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hamilton 
and  the  Rev.  J.  McCormick,  who  had  both  undertaken 
similar  work  for  my  father  at  St.  Andrew's,  Derby.  A  second 
mission,  preached  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Colvile,  the  well-known- 
Diocesan  Lay  Evangelist,  in  the  year  1888,  led  to  a  perma 
nent  evangelistic  movement  ever  afterwards  combined  with 
the  more  regular  pastoral  work.  The  Archdeacon  had 
always  maintained  that  such  a -combination  was  desirable 
and  even  necessary. 
13 
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"A  mission  establishment  is  the  Church  in  her  simplest 
form,  where  the  simplest  gospel  is  preached,  and  where  the 
simplest  taste  can  be  satisfied.  It  is  the  Church's  quarry 
and  workshop,  where  the  Church  is  seen  in  her  most 
missionary  aspect,  seeking  to  draw  into  Christ  those  as  yet 
outside." 

The  Archdeacon  entered  earnestly  into  both  these 
departments  of  work,  exerting  a  strong  influence,  especially 
by  means  of  Bible  classes.  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that 
in  these  classes  his  work  reached  its  highest  power  and 
effectiveness.  Here  he  seemed  completely  at  his  ease,  pass 
ing  without  effort  from  bright  and  homely  humour  to  the 
deepest  gravity  and  most  thrilling  earnestness.  Here  his  very 
remarkable  powers  as  a  practical  expositor  of  Holy 
Scripture  had  their  fullest  play,  and  his  fervent  devotional 
nature  its  warmest  expression.  The  opinion  of  a  previous 
curate,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  McCreery,  coincides  with  my  own. 

"  His  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  well  capable  of  judging,  the  best  part  of  his  public 
ministrations.  There  was  a  quiet  power  about  these  Bible 
readings  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  has  often 
helped  me  in  my  own  work." 

It  was,  it  appears  to  me,  only  on  those  occasions  when  his 
preaching  approached  most  nearly  to  this  character,  that  it 
rose  to  its  highest  level.  Influential  it  always  was,  for  it 
was  often  said,  "  if  the  Archdeacon  will  only  get  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  look  at  us,  it  will  be  a  good  sermon  " ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  took  his  own  measure  when  he 
said,  "  I  am  more  at  home  in  a  mission  room  than  in  a 
Cathedral,"  and  that  if  he  could  have  preached  in  the  latter 
as  he  rarely  failed  to  do  in  the  former,  his  pulpit  powers 
would  have  been  yet  more  widely  effective.  None  who  have 
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not  heard  him  at  his  humblest  have  really  heard  him  at  his 
best,  or  realized  his  insight  into  Bible  truth  and  Christian 
experience. 

Of  his  own  intellectual  powers  he  appeared  to  think  very 
little,  though  admiring  both  the  intellect  and  eloquence  of 
others,  and  he  was  needlessly  anxious  to  preach  down  to  the 
level  of  his  simplest  hearer.  He  was  unduly  apprehensive 
of  exercising  himself  in  great  matters,  and  this  fear  rather 
gained  upon  him  in  later  life,  when  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  wider  appreciation  might  have  made  him 
more  self-confident.  His  earlier  sermons  were  certainly 
more  intellectual,  though  far  less  spiritual,  than  his  latest. 
Had  this,  however,  been  otherwise,  it  is  questionable  whether 
his  influence  would  have  been  very  largely  increased,  depend 
ing,  as  it  did,  far  more  upon  the  eloquence  of  a  life,  than  on  any 
display  of  superior  abilities.  The  influence  of  the  Arch 
deacon  was  not  gained,  though  it  was  by  no  means  lost,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  there  were  times,  when,  as  he  expressed  it, 
he  "let  himself  go,"  which  none  who  heard  will  ever  forget. 

Lichfield  had  not  won  the  reputation  of  responsiveness. 
"  Now  mind,  Scott,"  said  an  intimate  friend  on  my  father's 
arrival,  "  you  will  find  little  but  wet  blankets  here."  If  this 
were  ever  the  case,  the  said  coverlets  were  soon  both  dry  and 
warm.  So  far  as  his  other  duties  allowed,  the  Archdeacon 
identified  himself  with  the  very  interesting  civic  life  of  the 
city,  and  at  his  death,  the  Corporation  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  every  member  of  their  body  "  mourns  his 
loss  as  that  of  a  very  dear,  personal  friend.'  'Indeed,  he  was 
just  this,  and  all  his  happy  Lichfield  years  were  the 
realization  of  his  first  recorded  Lichfield  utterance — "  I 
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come  to  gain  your  friendship."  How  truly  this  affection  was 
returned  may  be  told  in  the  words  with  which  the  local  city 
press  recorded  his  death,  and  which  shall  close  this  chapter. 

"  To  say  that  he  was  genial  seems  to  be  saying  too  little. 
He  had  a  wonderful  love  for  his  fellow-men,  and  his  one 
longing  seemed  to  be  to  cheer  them  in  the  battle  of  life, 
to  inspire  them  with  sweeter  and  nobler  aspirations,  and  to 
bring  them  under  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which,  being 
rightly  understood,  would  be  to  them,  as  it  was  to  him,  the 
source  of  perpetual  joy.  He  had  a  smile  for  all,  and  he  had 
it  not  simply  for  high  days  and  festivals,  but  in  all  the 
turmoil  of  the  darker  working  days  of  life ;  and  those  with 
whom  he  met  saw  the  sunshine  and  felt  the  warmth,  and 
were  the  better  for  his  presence.  It  was  indeed  a  rare  smile, 
and  drew  to  him  even  the  hard,  the  callous,  and  the 
embittered.  The  records  of  his  past  life  tell  the  same  beauti 
ful  story ;  all  the  way  through  there  are  the  same  allusions  to 
his  sunny  disposition  and  his  unvarying  sweetness,  the  same 
genial,  kindly,  and  tender  characteristics  everywhere  mani 
fested.  As  he  was  when  labouring  among  the  railway  men  at 
Derby,  so  he  was  during  all  the  years  he  was  with  us  at 
Lichfield,  and  the  people  of  this  city  can  understand  how  it 
•was  that  he  took  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  the 
people  in  those  parts,  for  did  he  not  irresistibly  do  so  here  ? 
Wherever  he  has  been  he  has  drawn  men  to  him,  so  strikingly 
simple,  charming  and  beautiful  was  his  personality,  and  so 
warm  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  all." 


CHAPTER    X. 

APPOINTMENT    AS    ARCHDEACON,   AND    LAST    YEARS    AT 
ST.   MARY'S,    LICHFIELD. 

THE  period  of  Lichfield  life,  which  began  in  the  year 
1878,  and  ended  only  with  the  Archdeacon's  death 
in  1898,  falls  naturally  into  two  decades,  the  first  being 
wholly  occupied  in  pastoral  work,  while  the  second, 
beginning  in  1888,  marks  the  commencement  of  my 
father's  work  as  Archdeacon. 

Upon  the  death  of  Archdeacon  lies,  my  father  received 
the  following  communication  from  Bishop  Maclagan. 

"26th    November,    1888. 

"  LICHFIELD. 
"  Mv  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"  After  you  left  us  we  had  some  further  talk  about  the 
Archdeaconry,  and  we  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  no  one  in  the  diocese  was  more  worthy  of  the  position, 
or  more  fitted  for  it,  than  yourself.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  may  see  your  way  to  accept  the  post,  for  I  feel  assured 
that  your  appointment  will  be  welcomed  by  the  whole 
Archdeaconry. 

"  I  know  it  is  laying  a  heavy  burden  upon  you,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  change  of  work  from  the 
continuous  strain  of  parochial  duties  may  make  it  less 
onerous  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

"  Be  assured  of  my  heartfelt  prayers  for  your  guidance, 
and  believe  me 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  W.  D.  LICHFIELD." 
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St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  has,  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  been  a  nursery  of  Archdeacons.  But  a  week  before 
his  own  appointment,  and  in  immediate  reference  to  the 
death  of  Archdeacon  lies,  the  Vicar  gave,  as  he  then 
termed  it,  ''Some  play  to  my  love  of  biography  in  con 
nection  with  the  very  notable  men  who  have  held  the 
important  office  of  Archdeacon,  and  two  of  them  been 
connected  also  with  St.  Mary's." 

"  I  must  first  name  Archdeacon  Hodson,  one  of  my 
great  predecessors  at  St.  Mary's,  a  man  of  uncompromising 
principle,  and  true  as  steel  to  the  simple  faith  of  Christ. 
He  completed  his  ministry  in  Lichfield  on  a  certain  Sunday 
in  the  year  1856,  on  which  he  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
in  the  morning,  at  St.  Chad's  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
St.  Mary's  in  the  evening.  His  three  texts  were  these  : — 
'  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,'  then,  '  I  have  finished  my 
course,'  and  then,  '  I  have  kept  the  faith.'  After  that 
Sunday,  he  left  the  city,  never  to  return,  dying  in  a  foreign 
land  to  which  he  had  gone  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

"  He  was  succeeded  by  Archdeacon  Moore,  both  in  his 
Archdeaconry  and  also  in  this  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  a 
man  very  different  from  his  predecessor,  and  in  some  ways, 
doubtless,  more  remarkable.  In  connection  with  great 
strength  both  of  mind  and  will,  and  great  force  of 
character,  he  was  a  man  of  strangely  great  emotions. 
Many  a  time  have  tears  flowed  down  his  rugged  cheeks 
while  preaching  in  this  church.  These  strong  emotions  of 
his  led  well-nigh  everyone  to  love  him,  and  to  forgive  him, 
whenever  such  forgiveness  was  required,  which  was  not 
unfrequently  •  and  few  have  been  laid  to  rest  at  last  with 
more  tender  regard. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  him  whose  mortal  part  we 
laid  beneath  the  grass  but  yesterday,  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  lies.  I  well  remember  seeing  him  for 
the  first  time,  just  twenty-three  years  ago,  at  a  social' 
gathering  in  the  parish,  which,  nine  years  afterwards,  was 
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to  be  my  own — St.  Andrew's,  Derby.  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  evening,  and  never  shall  forget  it,  or  the  impression 
that  he  gave  me  of  honest  reality  and  strong  manhood. 
I  recollect  how  shy  I  was  of  speaking  in  his  presence. 
He  belonged  at  that  time  to  a  certain  society  of  consider 
able  men  called  the  'jKnot.'  Those  who  now  are  known 
as  Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  Bishop  Walsham  How,  Bishop 
Johnson  of  Calcutta,  Canon  Samuel  Andrew,  and  Arch 
deacon  lies,  were  principal  members  of  this  '  Knot,'  and 
by  their  united  action  they  braced  themselves  and  each 
other  to  higher  elevation  of  character,  and  to  stronger  work 
for  God  and  for  His  Church.  The  last-named  of  these, 
our  honoured  Archdeacon  lies,  was  a  man  who  lived  for 
his  work,  and  had  very  few  gratifications  outside  it,  and 
when  his  work  was  done,  he  cared  to  live  no  longer.  He 
had  that  rugged  courage  which  flinched  from  no  duty, 
spoke  its  mind  distinctly,  and  met  all  life  bravely,  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  external  ruggedness,  he  had  a  heart  truly 
tender.  Power  of  organization  he  possessed  largely,  also, 
the  power  to  stir  the  dead  inertia  around  him,  and  to 
grasp  the  condition  of  his  great  Archdeaconry.  What  a 
mass  of  information  and  of  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
Archdeaconry  has  died  with  him,  never  probably  in  a  like 
degree  to  be  accumulated  again.  The  memory  of  Archdeacon 
lies  is  most  surely  a  precious  treasure,  and  a  heritage  of 
stirring  influence.  Exceptional  were  his  powers,  and 
exceptionally  were  they  devoted  to  God  and  to  His  Church. 
In  truth,  he  lived  for  this  diocese,  and  for  it  he  died.'' 

At  the  time  when  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  thus  eulogised 
the  memory  of  past  Archdeacons,  he  little  supposed  that 
he  himself  should  be  the  successor  of  Archdeacon  lies,  and 
that  St.  Mary's  was  about  to  possess  the  unusual  honour  of 
a  third  Archdeacon  to  its  Vicar. 

With  characteristic  humility  and  with  many  misgivings 
both  with  respect  to  spiritual  fitness,  and  also  to  physical 
endurance,  for  he  assumed  office  at  the  age  at  which  his 
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predecessor  had  been  removed  by  death,  the  offer  was  at 
length  accepted.  His  feelings  were  accurately  expressed 
in  words  spoken  shortly  afterwards. 

"  I  only  hold  office  for  a  while,  because  it  being  offered  to 
me  unsought  and  undesired,  I  hopefully  took  for  granted 
thnt  there  might  be  just  something  which  God  had  for  me 
to  do  in  it,  and  for  which  he  intends  to  fit  me.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  seek  such  fitness,  and  to  do  my 
best  to  fulfil  usefully  the  work  which  He  may  have  for  me 
to  do." 

Once  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  office,  the 
new  Archdeacon  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  his 
wider  duties,  rejoicing  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  of 
more  extended  influence. 

"  It  is  a  noble  time  in  which  we  churchmen  of  this 
generation  are  placed.  Education  is  advancing.  Thought 
is  strong  and  free ;  mind  is  awake,  and  religious  instincts 
and  convictions  are  in  full  activity.  The  spirit  of  God 
broods  over  the  face  of  the  waters.  It  is  a  time  of  energetic 
life  and  universal  testing,  when  every  institution  must  do 
or  die.  Our  Church  has  risen  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  day,  but  all  things  are  pressing  her  to  rise  yet  far 
higher.  There  never  was  a  time  more  suited  to  call  forth 
the  full  powers  of  God's  ancient  and  original  Church  in 
this  land.  The  voice  of  God's  Spirit  and  the  voice  of 
God's  Providence  alike  encourage  her  to  put  forth  new 
energies.  As  the  body  filled  with  sound  and  vigorous 
life  alone  has  power  to  cast  off  disease,  so  let  but  the 
Church  be  filled  with  the  healthfulness  of  divine  life,  and 
then  she  will  cast  off  all  decrepitudes  almost  unconsciously. 
The  requisite  reforms  will  come  naturally  and  necessarily, 
from  within,  and  not  from  without ;  from  her  inner 
healthfulness,  and  not  from  the  bitter  medicines  and  keen 
knives  of  the  physician." 

For  this  earnest  enthusiasm   the  wide  Archdeaconry  of 
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Stafford  afforded  an  ample  and  diversified  field,  over  which 
the  Archdeacon  himself  shall  be  our  guide. 

"  First,  let  us  glance  at  the  eight  green  border  deaneries. 
The  Deanery  of  Trysull,  lying  between  Wolverhampton 
and  the  lovely  vale  of  Severn,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
pleasant  gardens  of  the  archdeaconry.  Every  parish  is 
so  charming  as  to  render  it  invidious  to  single  out  any 
one  of  them  for  remark.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
archdeacon  who  is  called  upon  to  visit  Arley,  Enville, 
Pattingham,  Worfield,  and  Tettenhall,  will  long  for  the 
time  when  duty  will  call  him  hither  again ;  and  I  might 
say  the  same  of  .the  remaining  nine  parishes.  Certainly, 
the  Rural  Dean  of  Trysull  reigns  over  a  lovely  little 
kingdom,  materially  lovely,  and  I  trust  spiritually  also. 

"  Next  comes  the  Deanery  of  Brewood,  extending  as  far 
as  to  Sheriff-Hales,  on  the  Shropshire  border.  Then  the 
Deanery  of  Penkridge,  with  the  lovely  church  of  Penkridge 
as  the  mother  of  it  all,  and  worthy  of  any  length  of 
pilgrimage ;  Acton  Trussell  also  delighted  me,  and  the 
plain  little  chancel  of  Coppenhall  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
ancient  gem ;  while  Church  Eaton  is  full  of  sacred  charms. 
In  the  Deanery  of  Stafford  the  two  ancient  churches  of 
Stafford  are,  of  course,  delightful,  and  there  are  other 
churches  which,  either  for  their  architecture,  or  for  the 
beauty  of  their  surroundings,  must  afford  pleasure  to  all. 

"  The  Rural  Deanery  of  Rugeley  comprises  some  portion 
of  our  coal  country  on  Cannock  Chase,  but  includes  such 
sweet  spots  as  Blithfield  and  Hamstall  Ridware. 

"The  Deanery  of  Tutbury  comprises  the  great  Burton, 
but  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Dove  and  the  rising  hills  of  Derbyshire.  Just  visit  the 
lovely  Hanbury  on  some  sweet  summer  day,  and  you  will 
not  forget  it. 

"The  Deaneries  of  Tamworth  and  Lichfield  make  up 
the  eight  green  border  deaneries  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Stafford,  and  contain  enough  to  interest  any  Christian  heart, 
or  any  English  heart  either. 

"  But    now   let    us    look   at    the  four   vastly   populated 
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deaneries  which  form  in  truth  the  heart  and  substance 
of  the  archdeaconry,  '  black,  but  comely '  in  my  eyes. 

"The  Deanery  of  Walsall,  with  its  124,000  inhabitants 
including  such  places  as  Walsall  itself,  most  rapidly  growing, 
Wednesbury,  Darlaston,  and  many  lesser  places,  all  filled 
with  a  noble  labouring  population,  and  full  of  spiritual 
needs. 

"The  Deanery  of  Wolverhampton,  with  its  140,000, 
comprising,  besides  the  great  capital  of  the  Black  Country 
itself,  such  places  as  Bilston,  Willenhall,  and  Wednesfield 
— a  wondrous  centre  of  industry. 

"  Then,  largest  of  all,  the  Deanery  of  Handsworth,  with 
its  167,000,  including  Harborne,  Smethwick,  Handsworth 
itself,  ever  growing,  West  Bromwich,  Tipton ;  a  region 
wonderful. 

"Last  of  all,  the  Deanery  of  Himley,  with  its  78,000, 
beginning  near  Bilston,  wrapping  round  Dudley,  extending 
through  Brierley  Hill  almost  to  Stourbridge,  and  then 
returning  past  the  Gornals  to  Sedgley — a  serious  region 
full  of  anxious  interest  to  every  earnest  Churchman. 

"  Such  is  the  Archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  with  its  popu 
lation  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  souls.  Am  I 
doing  wrong  in  presenting  this  picture  to  you?  I  think 
not." 

Such  was  and  is  the  great  Archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  the 
scene  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  Archdeacon's  life  was  spent,  and  the  smoky  altar  on 
which  he  gladly  offered  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  rejoiced 
to  witness  the  self-sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  his  clergy. 

"  In  times  long  past  an  archdeacon  was  described  some 
times  as  the  bishop's  eye,  and  sometimes  as  the  bishop's 
heart.  If  this  latter  title  can  be  claimed  by  me,  it  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  affectionate 
admiration  which  I  feel  at  the  really  wonderful  enthusiasm 
which  is  inspiring  the  work  of  the  clergy  in  many  parishes. 
It  is  magnificent,  and  it  astonishes  one  who,  like  myself, 
is  a  relic  of  the  quieter  days  now  past.  And  may  I  be 
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allowed  to  express  my  sincere  sympathy  with  solitary  clergy 
who  are  working  single-handed  in  the  midst  of  consider 
able  populations.  They  need  all  encouragement,  since 
everything  in  their  parishes  so  largely  depends  upon 
themselves.  It  was  my  own  position  for  twenty  years, 
so  that  I  know  something  of  it.  I  know  its  joys  when 
one  is  healthful,  young,  and  vigorous,  but  the  work  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  moments  of  depression  are  apt  to  be 
very  dark." 

To  give  such  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  weary 
workers  was  the  Archdeacon's  greatest  joy.  He  carried  the 
pastoral  spirit,  acquired  in  forty  years  of  parochial  cure,  into 
the  duties  so  often  purely  formal  and  administrative  of  an 
Archdeacon's  office.  For  "  Archidiaconal  functions "  he 
cared  little,  for  the  Archdeaconry  everything.  "  I  will  not 
be  an  Archdeacon  of  spouts,  but  I  think  there  is  something 
that  I  can  do,  and  I  will  try  to  do  it." 

Hardly  had  the  Archdeacon  taken  the  full  measure  of  his 
work  when  he  was  called  upon  to  pass  through  times  of 
deep  anxiety,  bereavement,  and  suffering.  The  first  of  these 
seasons  is  fully  recorded  under  the  following  title: — 

"  Some  notes  on  my  life  jotted  down  at  a  most  serious 
crisis  therein,  viz.,  in  days  following  the  death  of  my 
beloved  wife,  which  took  place  on  Feb.  2ist,  1890." 

Much  use  has  already  been  made  of  the  earlier  pages  of 
these  notes,  the  last  may  be  transcribed  as  they  stand.. 

"  I  here  remark  that  I  believe  my  dear  wife's  twelve  years 
at  Lichfield  formed  as  happy  and  healthy  a  portion  of  her 
life  as  she  had  ever  experienced,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it 
gave  her  pleasure  to  see  her  husband,  in  December,  1888, 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  in  succession  to  the  very 
able  and  truly  honoured  Archdeacon  lies.  I  am  sure  also 
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that  the  closing  years  of  her  life  were  wonderfully  brightened 
and  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  my  son  to  be  my  curate, 
and  by  that  second  home  in  Beacon  Street  so  happily 
occupied  by  him  and  his  excellent  wife,  and  the  little 
grandson  and  granddaughter,  whom  may  God  bless  for  ever." 

"  But  now  to  the  end,  up  to  this  present  time  at  least. 
On  Monday,  January  zoth,  1890,  my  dear  son  was  taken 
fearfully  ill  with  pneumonia.  On  Sunday,  January  26th, 
his  malady  came  to  its  crisis,  and  by  God's  mercy  he  passed 
through  that  crisis  safely,  and  recovery  set  in,  and  most 
happily  advanced.  The  dear  mother  was  filled  with  thank 
fulness,  as  she  had  been  filled  with  intense,  but  most  calmly 
borne  anxiety.  But  on  Monday,  February  loth,  1890,  she 
was  seized  with  most  alarming  symptoms,  in  their  nature 
apoplectic.  It  was  about  five  minutes  past  ten  at  night. 
She  had  been  at  her  Mothers'  Meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
'  I  feel  so  thankful,'  she  said,  '  that  I  must  do  something 
for  someone.'  All  the  evening  she  was  well  and  cheerful 
as  usual,  but  suddenly  there  came  what  was,  in  fact,  the 
death-blow.  She  hardly  ever  again  recovered  consciousness, 
and  lay  in  an  almost  constant  stupor,  most  bitterly  trying  to 
those  who  watched  her  so  anxiously  and  lovingly,  until  a 
quarter  before  two  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
February  2ist. 

"  Of  the  simply  wonderful  funeral,  and  of  all  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  circumstances  of  this  most  solemn  season,  I 
shall  say  nothing.  My  own  position  is  indeed  most  striking, 
by  God's  mysterious  arrangement.  I  am  the  last  of  my 
whole  generation ;  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  gone,  all 
my  dear  wife's  brothers  and  sisters  are  gone,  and  I  am  left 
alone.  Yet  am  I  not  alone,  for  my  beloved  children  and 
my  dear  grandchildren  are  all  gathered  round  me  under  one 
roof.  Yet  not  alone,  again  I  say,  for  I  do  earnestly  hope 
and  trust  that  my  merciful  God  is  with  me,  and  that  He  will 
be  with  me  to  the  end  of  this  earthly  life,  and  that  He  will, 
without  fail,  prepare  me  for  that  ending.  But  if  so  it  be,  it 
will  only  be  by  infinite  and  utterly  undeserved  mercy, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  March  \\th,  1890. 
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The  Archdeacon  was  more  than  ever  attached  to  the 
people  of  Lichfield  for  their  deep  sympathy. 

"  The  funeral  hour  has  passed,  most  wonderful  in  its  love 
and  beauty  and  reverent  sacredness.  I  can  only  say, 
'  Thank  God,  thank  God.'  It  is  indeed  a  good  sign  of  the 
times  when  piety  so  entirely  unobtrusive,  and  beauty  of 
character  so  absolutely  simple,  call  forth  such  a  most 
notable  manifestation  of  universal  affection  and  respect.  If 
I  did  not  love  Lichfield  before,  I  must  certainly  love  it  now. 
The  natural  place  of  interment  for  each  of  my  family  is  the 
churchyard  of  my  beloved  Ockbrook,  where  my  eldest  son 
and  my  youngest  daughter  are  laid  to  rest.  But  it  is 
eighteen  years  since  we  left  that  place,  and  though  dear 
friends  still  survive  there,  we  have  more  of  such  friends  here, 
so  we  determined  that  my  dear  wife  should  lie  beneath  the 
Cathedral's  lovely  shadow,  close  to  her  last  earthly  residence. 
As  a  little  compensation,  so  to  speak,  to  my  two  beloved 
ones  at  Ockbrook,  I  sent  some  wreaths  from  their  mother's 
grave  to  adorn  theirs,  and  to  prove  them  not  forgotten. 
Nor  did  we  forget  the  grave  of  our  dear  old  family  nurse, 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  my  dear  wife's  training,  and 
was  so  great  a  blessing  to  our  children. 

"  My  daughter  has  received  these  beautiful  lines  from  a 
valued  Lichfield  friend  : — 

"February  2ist,  1890. 

"  Behind  she  hears  Time's  iron  gates  close  faintly, 

She  is  now  far  from  them, 
For  she  has  reached  the  City  of  the  saintly, 

The  new  Jerusalem. 
The  mourners  throng  the  ways,  and  from  the  steeple 

The  funeral  bell  tolls  slow  : 
But  on  the  golden  streets  the  holy  people 

Are  passing  to  and  fro, 
And  saying  as  they  meet,  '  Rejoice,  another 

Long  waited  for  is  come, 
The  Saviour's  heart  is  glad  ;  another  sister 

Has  reached  the  Father's  home.'  " 

In  the  Archdeacon's  happy  life  there  were  three  years 
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of  serious  and  almost  overwhelming  trial,  the  year   1866, 
1890,  and  then  that  now  to  be  described,   1893. 

As  a  schoolboy  at  Christ's  Hospital  he  had  witnessed 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  the  year  1837,  and  seen  the 
dead  carried  out  in  carts  from  the  city  of  London  as' 
from  the  scene  of  a  second  plague,  and  in  the  June  of 
1893  he  was  to  experience  that  strange  "  influence." 

"  It  was  certainly,"  he  then  wrote,  "  an  unforeseen  event 
that  I  should  be  keeping  my  bed  on  three  of  the  June 
Sundays,  and  should  never  have  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
the  whole  month.  My  sickness  has  been  most  mercifully 
light  compared  with  what  it  might  have  been,  and  I  need 
not  at  all  regret  it  if  it  should  leave  me  in  any  degree  wiser 
or  Letter,  even  if  it  should,  as  I  fear,  leave  me  in  some 
degree  older.  I  hope  to  be  soon  in  the  parish,  but 
influenza  seems  a  disease  as  critical  in  its  issues  as  it  is 
mysterious  in  its  commencement." 

Recovery  appeared  to  be  advancing,  and  the 
Archdeacon  was  able  to  spend  a  few  happy  days  at 
the  Vicarage  of  Hanbury,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  his  only 
trouble  being  a  slight  lameness  in  one  of  his  ankles. 
He  returned  to  take  part  in  the  Lichfield  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

"  On  that  day  there  are  to  be  many  pleasant  things  in 
the  city,  and  not  the  least  pleasant  fact  is  that  our  kind 
Mayor  will  give  a  public  tea  and  all  sorts  of  fun  to  the 
children  of  all  our  Day  Schools." 

Loyalty,  and  his  affection  to  the  Lichfield  children, 
combined  to  secure  his  return,  and  the  hearty  welcomes 
pouring  in  on  every  side  made  the  day  of  rejoicing  but 
too  happy.  As  he  limped  homeward,  leaning  on  my 
arm,  I  could  not  but  fear  that  the  last  of  our  many  walks 
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was  come,  a  fear  justified  indeed,  though  not  yet  to  be 
realised.  For  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  Archdeacon 
was  again  confined  to  his  room,  a  continued  liability  to 
feverish  symptoms  portending  further  trouble. 

"I  do  not,"  he  wrote,  "by  God's  mercy  suffer  pain,  but 
to  be  confined  to  bed  without  any  clear  prospect  of 
deliverance,  I  feel  to  be  often  a  very  great  trial.  I  some 
times  rise  to  hope,  I  seldom  rise  to  confidence,  but  may 
God  ever  enable  me  to  trust  in  Him." 

On  Tuesday,  August   ist,  there  came   a  sudden  attack 
of  embolism,   a   clot   of  blood  rising   to   the   heart   from 
the    inflamed    ankle.      He    suffered    acute    pain    in    the 
region   of  the   chest — "  The   lion   has   got   hold   of  me," 
as   he   said.      On   the   evening   of    Saturday,    the    5th    of 
August,  all  hope  of  recovery  was  given  up,  as  there  was 
manifested   a   serious    tendency  to   heart   failure,   and   his- 
family  were  called  in   to  witness  the  end.     But  the  end 
was  not  to  be  yet,  and  the  Archdeacon's  life  was  saved 
by    the    daring   and   devotion    of  his   medical   attendants. 
By  the  strongest  of  heart  tonics  the  fatal  hour  was  passed, 
Doctor  Rowland  being  in  constant  attendance  throughout 
the  night,   till   hope  returned  on  the  early  dawn  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten   August    Sunday   morning.      On    the 
Wednesday  following  a  second  crisis,  less  severe,  however, 
gave    further    anxiety,    increased    by   the    advent    of    the 
most    fearful   thunderstorm    of  the  writer's   remembrance. 
Going   to   his  room   shortly  afterwards    it  was  an   untold 
relief  to  be  greeted  by  the  words  :  "Glorious  phenomenon. 
I  have  lain  awake  for  two  hours  gazing  at  it ! " 

The   recovery   from    so    great   a   strain   was    long    and 
tedious,  and  delayed  by  periods  of  relapse. 
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"  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  passing  through  the  most 
serious  and  complicated  illness  of  my  life.  Some  might 
like  to  hear  me  speak  about  myself,  but  I  quite  decline. 
God,  if  He  sees  good,  can  raise  me  up  to  speak  for  Him. 
For  myself  I  only  say  this,  there  are  two  texts  in  which 
I  believe  that  I  have  found  strong  substance — 'God  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that 
ye  are  able,  but  will,  with  the  temptation,  also  make  a  way 
to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it ' ;  and  '  Casting 
all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you.'  " 

In  another  chapter  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
character  of  the  Archdeacon  was  never  so  sweetly  mani 
fest  as  during  his  times  of  holiday  refreshment.  If  any 
qualification  of  this  be  needed  the  exception  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  sick-room.  Resignation,  patience, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion  all,  indeed,  were  there, 
but  there  was  something  above  and  beyond  all  this,  a 
sensation  of  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  a  radiant  warmth  of  cheerful  brightness.  Welcome 
above  all  were  the  visits  of  the  grandchildren.  That 
the  very  youngest  should  pass  his  door  without  a  last 
"  Good-night "  was  an  unpardonable  omission — "  It  must 
never  occur  again,  please  ! "  "  Have  any  of  the  poor 
people  ever  been  to  ask  after  me  ? "  was  his  question  to 
one  of  the  servants,  and  "  Could  you  bring  them  up 
the  back  stairs  that  I  might  just  look  at  them  ? "  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  Vicarage  was  standing  such  a 
siege  as  never  since  its  deep  embrasured  walls  resisted 
Cromwell's  cannon,  a  siege  of  anxious  enquirers  coming 
in  a  perpetual  stream  from  the  earliest  hours  of  morning 
till  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  read  the  latest  tidings 
from  the  sick  man's  room — bishops,  beggars,  country 
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folk,  burgesses,  distant  gentry,  clergy,  and  children — 
especially  children.  One  treasured  memento  of  the  crisis 
is  a  note  written  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Selwyn,  the  noble 
widow  of  her  noble  husband,  who  was  only  prevented 
from  further  assistance  to  these  pages  by  the  weight 
of  ninety  years. 

"THE   CLOSE, 

"August  6th. 
"  MY  DEAR  MRS.  SCOTT, 

"  I  was  truly  obliged  for  your  note  this  morning, 
all  the  more,  perhaps,  because  I  had  not  dared  to  expect 
anything  as  favourable  even  as  this.  The  fluctuations 
have  been  so  frequent  as  to  make  one's  hope  to  be 
trembling,  and  again  to  forbid  us  to  be  utterly  cast  down ; 
and  so  we  stay  ourselves  on  the  loving  will  which  ordereth 
all  things  well. 

"  You  are  very  kindly  considerate  of  me,  but  if  it  does 
not  trouble  you  I  hope  you  will  let  me  come  again.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  be  in  a  house  where,  if  our  eyes  were  opened, 
we  should  see  the  ministering  angels  and  feel  that  it  was 
holy  ground.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  full  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  Cathedral,  and  at  Evensong  two  of  the 
prayers  out  of  the  office  for  the  Visitation  were  offered. 
Commending  you  all  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
"Believe  me, 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"S.  A.  SELWYN." 

The  blessedness  of  the  man  that  provideth  for  the  sick 
and  needy  came  indeed  upon  the  Archdeacon  in  his 
sickness,  and,  humanly  speaking,  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
devotion  of  a  nurse,  who  was  ever  after  to  him  as  a 
daughter,  and  he  was  to  receive  benefit  from  that  nursing 
movement  of  which  he  had  ever  been  the  warmest  advocate. 

Among  the  correspondence  of  the  time  is  a  letter  written 
14 
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in   faltering   characters   by  the  Archdeacon  himself,   from 
his  bed. 

"ST.  MARY'S,  LICHFIELD, 

"Sept.  1 2th,  1893. 
"  MY  DEAR  LAD, — 

"  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  for  the  last  home-letter 
to  be  written  by  the  sick  man's  own  hand,  and  great  is  the 
pleasure  which  he  has  in  using  it  for  this  happy  purpose. 

"  I  will,  however,  say  but  very  little,  though  my  brevity 
is  not  from  weakness.  But  I  find  my  weak  old  heart  too 
full  for  writing  all  I  feel ;  the  last  three  months  seem  to  me 
so  filled  with  mercies  that  I  cannot  really  write  a  word 
respecting  them.  And  strangest  mercy  still  surrounds  me, 
and  thus  I  am  led  to  hope  that  similar  mercy  will  hang 
around  us  still,  and  ever. 

"  My  hand  could  write  more  but  my  heart  cannot, 
"  Ever  affectionately,  both  of  yours, 

"  Nay,  all  of  yours, 

"M.  H.  SCOTT." 

A  reference  to  his  experience  of  this  time  is  the  following 
in  a  letter  written  April  i2th,  1898  : — 

"  I  recollect  when  for  the  first  time  I  left  my  bed,  and 
walked  across  the  room  with  my  arms  around  the  necks  of 
two  dear  ones,  and  when  thus  I  was  permitted  to  look  out 
of  window  upon  the  dear  old  world  once  more  I  was  so 
glad  that  I  wept.  Alas  !  I  had  some  two  months  more  in 
bed." 

Some  of  my  father's  private  thoughts  upon  his  illness  are 
pencilled  roughly  on  a  page  of  note  paper,  and  are  these : — 

"  How  very  suddenly  sickness  may  come,  and  how  very 
serious  it  may  be  without  one's  really  knowing  it. 

"  The  best  pillow  for  a  sick  man  is  his  God,  with  the 
power  given  to  lay  his  head  upon  it.  His  surest  help  is 
prayer — it  is  wonderful  how  it  relieves  pain,  helps  through 
crises,  and  scatters  clouds  of  depression.  Vast  also  is  the 
blessing  of  modern  medical  helps,  and  the  almost  equal 
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blessing  of  modern  nursing,  especially  with  a  nurse  like 
mine.  Wonderful  is  the  kindness  which  dwells  in  modern 
human  hearts.  Truly  Christ's  kingdom  has  partly  come. 
Think  of  enquirers,  flowers,  game,  dinners,  and  yet  more 
substantial  aid,  of  the  blessing  of  friends  and  relatives — value 
them  while  you  have  them. 

"  Lessons  I  long  to  learn — 

"  (a)  Readiness  for  the  next  sickness,  which  may  be  the 
last. 

"(£)  To  make  the  best  of  the  interval  till  then. 

"  (c]  Sympathy  with  other  sick  people — very  practical 
sympathy.  '  Sick,  and  ye  visited  Me.'  '  It  is  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  sabbath  day.' " 

On  January  loth,  the  Archdeacon  left  home  for  a  time  of 
refreshment  and  needed  restoration.  The  thoughts  and 
incidents  of  his  journey  are  sufficiently  described  in  extracts 
from  his  home  letters,  which  will  be  given,  as  in  the  Scotch 
tour,  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  diary. 

"January  24th.  Ventnor. — We  had  a  lovely  walk  this 
morning,  and  a  short  turn  this  afternoon.  If  we  did  not  take 
exercise  here  we  should  become  seriously  unwell,  for  we 
really  live  gloriously. 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  you  have  fired  into  M .  No  good 

can  come  of  it,  and  there  is  danger  of  permanent  estrange 
ment,  which  is  not  desirable.  He  is  a  man  whose  style  of 
controversy  is  so  unusually  provoking  that  it  is  hard  to  deal 
with  him,  or  to  think  of  him  with  the  calmness  which  ought 
certainly  to  be  retained.  In  his  sweeping  talk  about 
'  Priestcraft '  he  seems  to  attack  and  accuse  all  of  us  clergy, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  I  myself  am  as  free  from  it  as  is  my  dear 
little  grandson  Hey.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  I  know 
what  it  is. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  got  some  worthy  golf  weapons. 
Take  care  not  to  break  them.  I  hear  that  some  are  very 
clever  at  this." 

"  January  26th.  Ventnor.— To-day  the  weather  has  been 
simply  glorious,  with  a  brilliant  sky,  and  wind  enough  to 
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make  the  sea  most  lovely.  We  took  a  perfect  walk  to 
Bonchurch,  and  home  by  the  cliff.  We  went  into  the  dear 
old  church,  now  unused,  but  kept  in  good  repair.  Its  date 
is  very  early,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  old 
churchyard  contains  the  grave  of  Adams,  the  author  of  the 
'  Shadow  of  the  Cross,'  whose  life  Bishop  Abraham  once 
saved  in  the  lasher  at  Oxford ;  and  also  the  grave  of  John 
Sterling,  the  friend  of  Carlyle,  and  of  all  such. 

"I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Committee  will  not  deal 
narrowly  in  the  question  of  the  Nursing  Home.  I  like 
everyone  connected  with  our  good  work  to  feel  it  an 
advantage  to  be  so.  I  think  this  important.  Happily,  we 
are  under  no  pressure  to  stint  about  money,  though,  of 
course,  we  must  not  waste." 

"January  28th.  Ventnor. — It  is  Sunday  evening,  and 
your  St.  Mary's  bells  are  ringing  for  service.  I  am  very 
happy  here,  but  would  that  I  could  obey  those  bells.  We 
went  to  church  this  morning,  and  heard  a  rather  severe 
sermon  from  a  man  too  young  to  have  a  right  to  severity, 
but  there  was  plenty  in  it  to  do  one  good.  It  was  a 
strange  feeling  to  remember  that  the  last  time  I  entered 
that  church  was  with  my  mother,  when  I  was  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  old.  How  much  has  happened  since  then, 
and  how  different  my  position  now.  In  the  afternoon  we 
all  went  and  had  a  nice  long  chat  with  Mr.  Worthington. 
He  is  tender,  but  looks  much  better  than  I  expected. 
He  is  such  a  gentleman,  and  talks  so  very  pleasantly  and 
freely.  May  he  return  in  due  season  much  strengthened." 

"  January  29th.  Ventnor. — Some  of  our  days  here  are 
beautiful  beyond  measure.  To-day  it  has  been  so ;  we 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  January  29th.  We  have 
had,  oh,  such  a  drive ;  all  the  way  to  Black  Gang  and  to 
Chale  Churchyard.  There  were  reminders  of  our  old 
walks  at  every  turn,  and  the  views  most  lovely,  especially 
the  great  view  from  near  Black  Gang,  including  all  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Needles,  and  all  our  beloved  Shorwell, 
.and  Brixton,  and  Brook  country.  It  was  quite  entrancing. 
In  some  ways,  the  winter  beauty  of  this  country  exceeds 
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that  of  the  summer.  The  whole  region  is  far  more 
delightful  than  it  ever  seemed  before.  Of  course,  we 
passed  to-day  by  the  door  of  our  old  home  at  St.  Lawrence 

Dene.     I  think  that  our  good  M will  have  learned 

some  lessons  from  his  controversial  mania.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  in  his  position  with  that  hard-hitting  priest. 
The  Romans  have  been  entrenching  themselves  in  the 
St.  Bartholomew's  direction  for  many  a  long  year,  and  it 
will  take  a  clever  man  to  drive  them  from  their  entrench 
ments,  however  weak  they  in  truth  may  be. 

L's  photograph  is  perfect,  and  my  own  are  very  much 
better  than  ever  before."  (See  Frontispiece). 

"  February  2nd.  Havant. — We  have  not  the  real  sea 
here,  but  very  remarkable  inlets  of  the  sea,  both  large  and 
long.  The  country  round  quite  flat,  but  soon  rising 
beautifully  to  the  earliest  waves  of  the  South  Downs,  and 
to  Portsdown,  which  forms  the  chief  inland  defence  of 
Portsmouth.  Altogether,  we  are  most  happily  placed, 
with  every  argument  for  thankfulness. 

"  The  paper  you  sent  me  is  very  odious  :  this  number  as 
disagreeable  as  the  rest.  May  you  and  I  ever  keep  our 
hands  out  of  it.  I  must  not  write  more.  May  we  have 
such  a  Quinquagesima  that  we  may  all  have  our  lamps  of 
Christian  love  freshly  supplied  and  freshly  trimmed." 

"  February  4th.  Havant. — It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  with 
the  tea-pot,  I  trust,  approaching.  We  had  a  very  nice 
service  in  the  dear  old  church  here  this  morning.  It  is  also 
a  very  interesting  day  to  myself,  being  my  birthday,  and  I 
am  sixty-seven  years  old.  I  have  tried  to  think  through 
the  first  half  of  my  life  during  the  Communion  Service  this 
morning  ;  and  I  hope  to  think  through  the  last  half  of  it 
this  evening.  It  is  a  very  touching  employment,  and  it 
should  be  profitable,  making  one  thankful,  making  one 
ashamed,  and  making  one  try  to  be  and  do  somewhat 
better  in  the  future. 

"Oh  to  be  kept  out  of  all  controversy,  and  oh  to  be 
able  to  write  in  mannerly  fashion,  if  ever  one  has  to 
write." 
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"  February  gth.  Havant. — It  is  Gilbert's  birthday.  May 
he  have  three-score-and-ten  of  them,  and  more  if  it  may  be, 
and  all  happy,  and  all  good.  Give  my  love  (to  the 
servants),  to  Annie  (if  at  home),  to  Fanny  (if  at  home  also), 
to  Lizzie,  to  Alice,  and  last,  not  least,  to  Mr.  Horobbin. 
Tell  them  that  I  think  of  each  one  of  them  every  morning, 
and  hope  to  see  them  when  the  days  of  my  banishment  are 
over.  I  fear  that  my  sickness  broke  down  the  habits  of 
family  prayer.  I  hope  they  have  revived  in  fuller  force." 

"February  i3th.  Havant. — T  weighed  myself  to-day, 
and  found  myself  to  weigh  14  st.  7  Ibs.  I  believe  this  to 
be  some  9  Ibs.  heavier  than  I  have  been  for  some  years. 
It  is  really  too  bad  to  be  wandering  in  this  way  in  laziness 
and  self-indulgence. 

"  To-day  S.  took  me  to  luncheon  with  Canon  Jacob,  at 
Portsea.  He  is  a  most  conversible  and  vigorous  old 
bachelor,  with  ten  curates,  and  with  33,000  souls  under 
his  charge.  Six  or  seven  curates  were  at  luncheon  with  us, 
a  merry,  romping  lot.  All  the  ten  live  in  clergy-house 
fashion.  His  new  church,  built  by  Blomfield,  at  the  cost 
of  good  W.  H.  Smith,  is  very  noble — I  should  think  one  of 
the  noblest  new  Churches  in  England — holding,  on  an 
emergency,  2,000  persons,  and  costing  ^"47,000." 

"February  151+1.  Bailie  House,  Wimborne.— So  now 
I  have  reached  the  fifth  stage  of  my  wanderings,  and  each 
stage  has  been  without  any  check,  drawback,  or  defect 
whatsoever.  No  one  has  more  ground  for  thankfulness 
than  I  have.  Even  my  sickness  in  the  retrospect  seems 
more  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and  certainly  it  has  brought 
with  it  joys  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  mine." 

"  February  2oth.  Wimborne.  We  shall  have  to  do 
all  we  can  to  counteract  the  evil  of  the  recent  controversy. 
Above  all,  a  Church  tone,  Church  reverence,  Church  beauty, 
must  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  strong  enforcement  of 
the  great  Christian  truths.  Eugene  Stock,  of  the  C.M.S., 
said  to  someone  the  other  day,  that  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  true  and  living  churchliness  in  a  congregation, 
Plymouthism  is  sure  to  appear,  however  pious  and  spiritual 
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may  be  the  teaching.  We  shall  have  great  need  of  all  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  hope  you  had  a  fair 
Sunday,  and  that  the  poor  sick  are  not  worse.  How  I 
shall  like  to  see  some  sick  again.  I  feel  quite  upset  by  a 
medical  letter,  advising  me  and  asking  me  not  to  return 
home  at  the  time  at  which  I  intend  to  do.  It  is  a  deep 
trial  to  me,  and  more  than  I  can  submit  to.  I  don't 
believe  that  by  this  wandering  about  I  shall  gain  any  more 
than  I  have  gained." 

"  March  3,  Brighton. — What  strange  political  history  is 
going  on,  and  in  what  an  unspeakable  mess  is  old  Gladstone 
leaving  things.  The  old  man  has  never  forgiven  that  419 
majority  against  him  in  the  Lords.  I  am  far  on  in  Liddon's 
'  Life  of  Pusey.'  It  is  deeply  interesting,  but  deeply  painful. 
Christ  said  very  truly,  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword,'  and  there  is  no  worse  sword  than  the  sword  of  bitter 
controversy,  in  the  midst  of  which  good  old  Pusey's  course 
was  almost  wholly  passed. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  we  shall  this  year  miss  the  glory  of  our 
crocuses.  It  is  very  sad.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare 
with  them  in  the  South. 

"  You  are  making  wonderful  preparations  for  my  comfort 
in  the  spare  room.  I  think  of  it  with  solemnity.  It  may  be 
the  last  chamber  which  I  shall  occupy.  Oh  !  may  my 
occupation  of  it  be,  so  to  speak,  sacramental,  a  season  of 
real  spiritual  blessing." 

"  March  5. — Little  Gilbert  has  gone  forth  to  school  for 
the  first  time  to-day.  May  his  whole  school  course  be  far 
more  prosperous  than  his  grand-father's.  I  am  truly  sorry 

about .  Unsupported  showiness  will  not  do  in  these 

days  or  in  any  other.  And  especially  for  us  parsons, 
inexpensive  refinedness  must  be  the  rule.  We  must  strive 
for  the  delightful  independence  of  those  who  keep  well 
within  their  incomes. 

"Your  information  about  my  thrombosis  was  news  to  me, 
and  serious  news,  for  what  comes  once  will  probably  come 
again,  and  all  reasonable  care  must  be  taken  against  it. 
Beyond  all  question  my  last  illness  was  a  warning  to  me  to 
be  ready  when  a  more  decisive  one  may  come." 
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"March  13. — I  have  varying  feelings  about  returning 
home.  I  always  think  of  it  with  joy,  but  sometimes,  nay 
ofttimes,  with  a  shrinking  from  again  undertaking  duty  and 
responsibility.  But  I  doubt  not  that  the  mercy  which  has 
helped  me  through  my  illness,  and  has  so  wonderfully 
arranged  my  sevenfold  holiday  for  me,  will  meet  me  at  home 
also.  Oh,  how  I  long  for  some  really  holy  and  useful  work 
before  my  earthly  journey  shall  end. 

"  I  fancy  that  my  brother  restored  Nantwich  Church,  and  if 
so,  you  will  find  marks  of  his  beautiful  mind  and 
conservative  care  everywhere.  My  brothers  were  each  one 
of  them  on  such  a  far  larger  scale  than  their  infant  brother." 

The  Archdeacon  returned  for  Palm  Sunday,  1894, 
wonderfully  re-established  in  health,  and  both  physically 
and  spiritually  re-invigorated  for  the  best  and  ripest  work  of 
his  life.  He  felt  that  the  time  would  be  short,  and  that  rest 
could  not  be  far  away.  The  opening  words  of  his  charge 
delivered  in  April,  1894,  were  as  follows: — 

"  I  have  had  a  most  strange  history  since  I  stood  last  among 
you  on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  Month  after  month  have 
I  been  on  a  bed  of  serious  sickness,  followed  by  month 
after  month  of  gradually  returning  health.  One  result  of 
myself  of  all  this  trial  has  undoubtedly  been  great  thankful 
ness,  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  great  mercies,  and  thankful 
ness  for  the  truly  touching  and  generous  sympathy  with 
which  He  has  inspired  human  hearts.  So  lengthened  and 
so  severe  a  sickness  cannot  have  left  me  as  it  found  me. 
The  end  must  be  nearer,  and  my  responsibility  increased. 
May  I  remember  this  practically." 

After  earnest  words  to  the  younger  clergy  he  added  : — 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  younger  brethren,  excuse  my  plain  spoken 
and  almost  rude  earnestness,  for  perhaps  it  may  be  the  case 
that  I  may  never  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  in 
this  way  again.  The  last  ten  months  have  taught  me  some 
thing." 
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With  regard  to  this  charge  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  have  got  through  the  first  stage  of  my  visitation,  and 
the  dinner  which  follows.  To-morrow  all  has  to  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  at  Wolverhampton^  and  on  Wednesday  on 
a  smaller  scale  at  Stafford.  My  charge,  though  rather 
strong  in  parts,  was  almost  absurdly  well  received,  but  I  am 
truly  thankful  for  the  kindness  shewed  me — clergy  and 
churchwardens  were  indeed  gracious." 

And  on  the  next  day : — 

"  My  visitation  at  Wolverhampton  to-day  has  been  very 
pleasing.  The  kindness  of  clergy  and  laity  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  It  is  really  encouraging,  but  it  is  yet  more  humbling, 
for  really  I  know  not  whence  this  kindness  comes,  except 
that  I  know  it  must  come  from  God — all  of  it  indeed  which 
is  not  mistaken  and  unfounded  kindness. 

"It  is  so  much  easier  to  write  a  stormy  charge  than  to  do 
successful  work — pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  enabled  for  this. 
I  am  depressed  to-day  about  the  condition  of  things  about 
me,  but  I  must  look  upward  and  go  on." 


CHAPTER    XI. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DEVOTION. 

O  one,"  writes  an  intimate  friend,  "could  come  in 
contact  with  the  Archdeacon  without  feeling  that  he 
was  a  man  of  very  deep  devotional  life.  Feeling  the 
need  of  retirement,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  very  early  for 
prayer  and  study  of  God's  word  before  the  day  began,  and 
after  he  had  said  morning  prayer  at  St.  Mary's,  he  would 
stay  at  the  Lectern  from  8.30  to  9.0  reading  the  Bible 
through.  A  clergyman  in  whose  house  the  Archdeacon  was 
staying  occupied  the  next  room  to  him.  As  he  was  undressing, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  sounds  of  earnest  pleading 
which  could  be  heard  proceeding  from  the  Archdeacon's 
apartment ;  words  were  inaudible,  but  it  was  the  voice  of 
'  strong  crying  '  to  the  Father  in  Heaven." 

Late  at  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  for  he  rose  at 
6.0  a.m.,  might  such  sounds  have  been  heard,  or  on  some 
bright  summer  morning  he  might  have  been  met  returning 
from  meditating  in  the  fields,  a  thin  red  manuscript  book 
beneath  his  arm.  Next  to  his  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  that  little 
volume  contained  the  secret  of  his  life,  for  it  was  his  often  re 
vised  and  often  re-written  manual  of  devotion.  As  a  man  is,  so 
he  prays,  and  no  description  of  the  Archdeacon's  character 
would  be  complete  which  did  not  include  this,  the  most 
precious  relic  of  years  of  prayer  and  intercession.  He  had 
begun  the  habit  when  Vicar  of  Ockbrook,  though  with 
nothing  like  the  particularity  and  fulness  of  his  later  years. 
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He  prayed  for  his  Archdeaconry  parish  by  parish,  for  his 
parish  street  by  street  and  house  by  house,  in  the  course  of 
every  single  week,  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  each  day 
had  its  long  list  of  individuals.  Description  is,  however, 
unnecessary,  and  it  seems  best  to  give  the  outline  for  Tues 
day,  the  day  set  apart  for  special  reference  to  his  ministerial 
life. 

"  TUESDAY. 

"  Parts  of  Parish  to  be  remembered : — Bird  Street  and  St. 
John's  Street.  Deaneries  to  be  interceded  for : — 
Tamworth  and  Tutbury. 

(Here  follows  list  of  the  Parishes  of  each  deanery.) 

"  MINISTERIAL  OBJECTS. — PERSONAL. 

"  i.  My  private  Christian  Life  and  Study : — 

"  Diligence,  Regularity,  Bible,  Prayer,  Holy  Spirit, 
Guidance,  and  safety  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of 
the  day. 

"2.   The  Sermons  : — 

"  Suggestion  of  new  matter,  Diligence,  Interest.  Utter 
ance,  power  to  make  holiness  lovely  and  sin  terrible, 
power  to  bring  to  Christ,  and  to  keep  to   Christ,  to 
edify  and  make  feel. 
"  Power  to  bring  treasures  out  of  Scriptures. 

"  3.  The  Visiting  :— 

"  That  I  may  do  what  now  I  can  ;  and  lead  others  to 
true  pastoral  care. 

"  4.   The  Schools  :— 

"  That  I  may  use  legitimately  and  fully  the  power 
which  the  Church  of  England  clergyman  has  as  yet 
with  regard  to  them.  That  I  may  realize  the  re 
sponsibility  of  hundreds  of  young  souls  under  my 
immediate  care. 
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"5.   General  Reading: — 

"  Diligence   in   Christian   and    rich   and   suggestive 

secular  reading. 

"  Less  of  newspapers  and  more  of  books. 

"6.  For  the  following  Graces : — 

"  Conscientiousness,  Wisdom,  Life,  Consistency, 
Power,  Influence,  Silence,  Dignity,  Love,  Personal 
and  real  interest  in  the  people,  Diligence,  Peaceful- 
ness,  Perseverance,  Reverence,  Humility,  Humility, 
Humility,  Moderation,  A  Spiritual  mind,  Watchful 
ness,  Caution,  Prudence,  Courage,  Meekness,  Long- 
suffering,  Gentleness,  Purity  of  Heart,  Adherence  to 
truth  and  to  the  truth,  Restraint  of  tongue  ;  don't 
talk  too  much,  but  just  go  on. 

"  7.  Self-denial  in  rising  and  in  every  duty.  Especial 
faithfulness  in  duties  one  shrinks  from. 

"  8.  Power  to  keep  things  in  their  right  place  and  propor 
tion  with  regard  to  the  attention  bestowed  on  them. 
Christ  and  the  Spiritual  first. 

"  9.  Think  of  these  examples,  each  great  in  some  way  or 
ways  : — 

My  brothers  Tom,  John,  William,  and  the  others ; 
my  dear  sisters  too,  Tom  of  West  Ham,  McDonald, 
Jones,  Clarke,  Bourne,  Andrew,  Chancellor,  Mosse, 
Atkinson,  Dean  Alford,  Bishop  Patteson,  the  leading 
men  in  my  Archdeaconry. 

"  10.  The  best  of  odds  and  ends  of  time.  Proper  atten 
tion  to  the  claims  of  Society. 

"  1 1 .  That  I  may  so  do  my  duty  to  everyone  as  to  be  free 
from  sore  places  in  my  conscience. 

"  12.  The  power  to  keep  all  in  peace  around  me;  myself 
with  all,  and  all  with  each  other." 

Here   follows   list   of  names  in  the  special   streets  above 
referred  to. 

No  other  day's  intercessions  need  be  given  in  detail,  but 
particular  reference  may  be  made  to  petitions  characteristic 
of  the  Archdeacon's  mind. 
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Being  once  asked  how  he  managed  his  choir,  his  answer 
was,  "  By  praying  for  them,"  and  the  same  principle  guided 
his  prayers  for  the  congregation. 

He  prayed  : — 

"For  zealous  wisdom  and  success  in  ordering  everything 
about  the  Church.  Guidance  with  regard  to  the 
choir — and  God's  blessing  on  it.  Great  firmness 
with  regard  to  order,  cleanliness,  and  comeliness. 

"  For  power  to  catch  the  true  and  good  portion  of  the 
modes  and  ritual  with  which  one  is  brought  into 
contact  in  other  places. 

"  For  guidance  in  the  choice  of  curates,  and  God's 
blessing  on  them.  That  God  would  bring  them  when 
they  come,  bless  them  while  they  stay,  and  make 
them  blessings  afterwards. 

"  For  lively  love,  united  friendship,  and  broad  sympathies 
in  the  congregation.  That  the  true  Gospel  influence 
be  felt  among  them  strongly,  and  go  forth  from  them 
all  around.  That  they  may  shew  true  liberality  and 
a  missionary  spirit. 

"  For  great  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the 
day — wisdom  to  discern  between  what  is  dangerous 
and  what  is  really  edifying  and  helpful." 

Specially  rich  and  tender  were  his  intercessions  for 
his  home,  family,  and  friends : — 

"  For  all  my  friends ;  that  I  may  thank  God  for  them, 
and  by  all  means  cleave  to  them. 

"  All  Ockbrook  friends,  Derby  friends,  Lichfield  friends, 
friends  in  the  Archdeaconry. 

"  For  places  near  my  heart : — Gawcott,  Wappenham, 
Ockbrook,  West  Ham,  Barbon,  Baslow,  Alford, 
Arran,  The  High  Peak,  Faskally ;  St.  Andrew's, 
Derby ;  Tideswell,  Bradwell,  Bailie  House,  Wilsford, 
Llamphey,  Peel. 

"  For  the  servants — past,  present,  and  to  come. 
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"  For  piety,  wisdom,  love,  and  every  needful  grace  as 
a  parent  and  grandparent. 

"  For  economy,  discretion,  moderation,  honesty  in 
ordering  our  affairs,  sufficient  means  and  God's 
blessing  on  them.  For  wisdom  and  grace  to  trust 
God  without  tempting  Him.  For  practical  Chris 
tianity  in  the  ordering  of  our  home,  and  for  God's 
blessing  on  the  effort." 

On  the  later  days  of  each  week  the  intercessions  took 
a  wider  scope.  His  constant  prayers  for  the  Church  of 
England  were  these  : — 

"That  its  dangerous  tendencies  may  be  counteracted, 
and  that  all  parties  may  be  fused  into  one.  That 
it  may  be  impregnated  with  true  life  throughout 
ite  constitution,  working,  and  teaching,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  may  be  both  its  ruler  and 
storehouse  of  blessing,  guiding  it  aright  in  all 
matters  of  Convocation,  Episcopate,  Church  order 
and  law.  That  thus  the  Church  of  England  may 
become  a  glorious  blessing,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  the  satisfier  of  the  felt  wants  of  the  people, 
and  their  centre  of  unity.  That  the  work  of  con 
version  and  edification  may  be  ever  advancing,  and 
that  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Church  may  be  ever 
more  perfect.  That  God's  spirit  may  suggest  new 
plans,  and  be  ever  blessing  the  plans  we  have. 
That  we  may  be  preserved  from  inconsistencies, 
scandals,  and  hindrances.  That  there  may  be 
peace,  love,  and  harmony  among  ourselves  with 
all  around,  and  with  other  Christian  bodies. 
Finally,  that  we  may  never  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  are,  or  with  what  we  do,  but  be  ever  pressing 
onward,  guided  by  the  Spirit." 

Constant  study  of  the  Bible  was  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Archdeacon's  devotional  life.  He  wore  out  Bible 
after  Bible,  and  was  always  distressed  at  the  newness 
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of  the  latest  purchase.  "  Read  your  Bibles ;  read  them 
whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  you  will  like  it  to-morrow 
if  not  to-day,  but  if  you  do  not  read  to-day  you  will 
not  like  it  to-morrow." 

"We  shall  never  retain  an  habitual  love  to  God's  Word 
without  watching  against  other  loves,  which  are  apt,  nay 
sure,  to  overshadow  it.  Amid  the  love  of  other  things 
our  love  to  God's  word  will  be  enfeebled,  and  will  grow 
pale  and  dim,  just  like  a  candle  in  the  day-time.  We 
must  go  to  our  Scripture  reading  in  the  early  morning, 
before  these  other  loves  have  got  the  dominion.  Our 
quiet  Scripture  reading  time  must  be  kept  inviolate.  The 
world  with  its  dissipations,  frivolities,  its  daily  portion  of 
exciting  news;  with  its  gossip,  its  cares,  its  perturbations, 
with  its  ever-running  stream  of  new  and  attractive  books, 
must  never  be  allowed  to  draw  away  our  love  from  the 
Book  of  Heaven  and  of  God. 

"  Let  us  put  our  Bible  before  us  in  imagination,  or  in 
reality,  and  in  its  presence  let  us  ask  our  consciences 
'  Do  I  love  that  Book  ?  And  am  I  treating  it  as  if  I  loved 
it?'  Let  us  not  flinch  from  the  question,  and  let  our 
conscientious  answer  lead  us  to  equally  conscientious 
decision  and  action.  There  are  few  dangers  more  pressing 
in  these  days  than  the  danger  of  not  loving  God's  Word. 
Every  parish  is  sadly  filled  with  unread  and  unloved 
Bibles." 

The  Archdeacon  considered  that  by  virtue  of  his  office 
he  had  a  responsibility  towards  the  younger  clergy,  and 
especially  in  the  matter  of  their  biblical  views. 

"  Many  of  the  younger  clergy  may  be  very  superior  to 
himself  in  learning,  in  judgment,  and  in  every  other 
qualification  except  age ;  but  an  Archdeacon  is  bound  to 
speak  if  he  feels  or  sees  that  there  is  any  special  danger 
besetting  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  And  I  da 
see  a  danger  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  reverential 
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honour  and  homage  due  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  From  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Catholic  Church  there 
has  recently  been  poured  upon  us  a  body  of  criticism  upon 
the  Old  Testament,  very  important  in  its  character,  and 
which  has  been  accepted  to  some  considerable  extent,  far 
too  hurriedly,  I  think,  by  some  truly  excellent  leaders  of 
thought  within  the  borders  of  our  ancient  Church. 

"As  to  that  criticism  I  shall  say  very  little  indeed.  It 
demands  most  thorough  examination,  and  it  is  receiving  it, 
and  will  receive  it.  There  must  be  no  panic  respecting  it, 
no  blind  abuse  of  it,  no  ignorant  assaults  upon  it,  but 
certainly  there  must  be  no  weak  and  hurried  acceptance 
•of  it,  and  no  rash  or  hasty  giving  up  of  traditional  views 
upon  which  the  Church  has  so  long  and  so  delightingly 
rested.  The  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  said  in  this 
controversy.  Let  us  regard  the  newly  proclaimed  criticism 
with  caution,  with  calmness,  and  with  confidence  that  in 
the  long  run  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  will  stand  forth 
in  truer  glory,  and  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  ever  in  the 
•past,  and  that  God's  truth  will  greatly  gain,  and  in  no 
degree  lose,  by  the  searching  scrutiny  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  True  faith  demands  of  us  this  calm  confidence. 

"  May  the  present  controversy  indeed  bring  benefit  and 
.blessing  by  leading  us  to  far  deeper  insight  into  the 
unspeakable  treasure  which  in  that  Old  Testament  we 
possess.  It  is  God  who  has  raised  up,  or  has  permitted 
to  be  raised  up,  these  waves  of  new  thought,  and  it  is  God 
who  will  over-rule  them,  and  turn  them  to  His  own  good 
purposes  in  due  season.  But  let  none  be  hasty,  and  none 
be  rash.  It  may  be  years  before  the  last  word  in  this 
controversy  will  have  been  said.  And  I  believe  that  when 
that  last  word  is  said,  it  will  be  a  good  word,  and  a  true 
word,  though  in  degree  perhaps  a  new  word.  For  just 
as  God  causes  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  Him,  and  whom  He  loves,  so  will  God 
.always  make  all  thing?  work  together  for  good  to  the 
Word  which  He  has  inspired.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
•cast  our  very  weightiest  anchors  into  the  soil  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  as  into  that  of  the  New,  and  wait  with  con 
fidence  till  clearer  daylight  come,  if  clearer  light  be  needed." 

The  account  of  the  Archdeacon's  private  devotions  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  intensity  of  his 
absorption  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  The  expression 
of  his  face  at  such  times  seemed  awful  in  its  earnestness 
of  attention.  During  the  sermon  he  would  bend  far 
forward  in  his  seat,  his  keen  gaze  fixed  upon  the  preacher, 
and  it  was  easy  to  mark  his  approval  of  all  that  pleased 
him.  His  dissent  also  was,  to  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  no  less  obvious,  though  this  was  rare,  and 
reserved  rather  for  the  intolerant  than  for  the  incompetent. 
His  curates  always  knew  that  of  all  the  congregation  the 
first  to  praise  and  the  last  to  blame  would  be  the  vicar. 

Reference  must  be  made  in  this  connection  to  his 
sacramental  views,  the  consideration  of  which  has  been 
purposely  delayed  for  the  reason  that  they  appear  to  the 
writer  to  have  been  very  mainly  the  result  of  the  ripening 
spirituality  won  by  a  life  of  prayer.  They  were  not,  that 
is  to  say,  in  their  origin,  either  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal, 
so  much  as  personal  and  experimental.  The  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  advance  had  been  laid  by  the  influence 
of  his  home. 

"  I  never  lose,  or  shall  lose,  the  impression  of  the  intense 
reality  and  solemnity  of  the  more  rare  communion  days 
of  my  youth.  I  never  seem  to  see  anything  now  like  the 
solemnity  before  Communion,  and  the  satisfied  and  shining 
holiness  after  Communion,  which  I  used  to  see  in  those 
days,  especially  in  my  own  dear  mother.  One  relative 
of  mine,  now  also  at  rest,  told  me  that  he  was  led  to 
the  higher  views  of  sacramental  grace  which  he  had  adopted 
by  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Communion  which  he  saw  upon 
15 
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her  whole  countenance  and  bearing ;  but  this  I  am  sure 
arose  very  much  from  the  great  spirituality  of  mind  with 
which  such  Christians  partook  of  the  Sacred  Feast,  a 
spirituality  resulting  largely  from  deep  and  earnest  pre 
paration." 

A  similar  testimony  was  found  by  many  in  the  unutter 
able  reverence  with  which  the  Archdeacon  himself  partook, 
and  with  which  he  ever  celebrated.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  ministry  he  had  been  accustomed  to  say  the  words 
of  administration  collectively,  but  on  one  occasion  a  single 
aged  parishioner  remained  uncommunicated.  Hearing  the 
solemn  words,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  thee,"  and  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  which  was  shed  for  thee,"  addressed  personally 
to  himself  alone,  the  old  man  was  affected  to  tears.  This 
was  the  last  time  the  Archdeacon  ever  so  administered. 

The  arguments  for  attendance  could  hardly  perhaps  be 
more  cogently  stated  than  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  us  assure  our  people  that  they  cannot  come  to 
the  Blessed  Table  in  any  way  aright  without  receiving 
a  blessing  through  it,  and  without  being  linked  more 
lovingly  to  their  Lord.  Let  us  shew  them  that  even  if 
there  were  no  personal  blessing  to  be  gained,  it  would 
be  equally  their  duty  to  gather  round  the  Holy  Table, 
for  that  we  come  there  not  only  for  our  own  sake  but 
to  thank  God,  and  honour  Christ  for  His  great  sacrifice ; 
that  it  is  not  only  their  privilege  but  their  duty ;  that  it 
is,  speaking  generally,  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  it  is 
the  highest  and  the  most  clearly  demanded  method  of 
confessing  Christ,  and  that  if  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  be 
indeed  our  trust,  we  must  show  it  by  coming  to  the 
ordinance  which  represents  that  sacrifice  and  commemorates 
it  by  divine  appointment.  And,  lastly,  let  us  shew  our 
people  that  if  we  wish  to  live  lives  of  Christian  happiness 
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and  of  growing  holiness,  that  if  we  wish  to  have  more 
and  more  of  Christ  in  us  as  the  death  of  sin  and  as 
the  hope  of  glory,  that  if  we  wish  to  be  ready  when 
Christ  comes  again,  that  if  we  wish  to  sit  down  with  Him 
at  the  everlasting  feast  of  love  and  holiness,  we  can  find 
nothing  more  helpful  to  all  this  than  truly  spiritual 
attendances  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord. 

"  Let  this  fact  also  be  pressed  upon  all  communicants 
— viz.,  that  whatever  arguments  there  be  for  attendance 
at  the  Holy  Communion  at  all,  there  are  the  self-same 
arguments  for  frequent  attendance. 

"How  can  we  too  often  take  into  ourselves  the  force 
and  merit  of  our  Saviour's  sacrifice  ? 

"  How  can  we  too  often  plead  the  merits  of  that 
sacrifice,  or  too  often  shew  our  thankfulness  ? 

"  How  can  we  too  often  devote  and  surrender  ourselves 
afresh  to  the  Son  of  God  who  died  for  us  ? 

"  If  only  our  approaches  can  be  spiritual,  living,  earnest, 
fresh-hearted,  and  full  of  vivid  faith,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  be  too  frequent.  If  men  cannot  come  to  it 
weeping  as  to  the  Cross,  let  them  come  to  it  rejoicing 
as  to  a  Eucharist.  Or  if  they  cannot  come  rejoicing,  let 
them  come  weeping.  Or  if  neither  weeping  nor  rejoicing 
they  can  come,  let  them  come  to  it  as  a  pleading  ordinance, 
pleading  for  mercy  through  it  to  meet  some  special  need, 
either  their  own  or  of  some  other.  Sometimes  let  the 
most  prominent  thought  be  to  take  Christ's  sacrifice  into 
ourselves ;  at  other  times  let  our  own  self-sacrifice  be  the 
thought  most  prominent.  Sometimes  let  the  assurance 
of  our  acceptance  be  the  great  object ;  at  another  time 
the  increase  of  our  holiness.  Sometimes  let  us  regard  the 
Holy  Communion  chiefly  as  a  feast  of  love,  and  at  other 
times  as  a  feast  of  hope.  Let  our  sacramental  approaches 
take  colour  from  the  tendencies  of  our  spirits  at  the  time. 
The  varied  aspects  of  the  holy  rite  are  intended  to  suit 
our  ever  varying  mental  and  spiritual  condition." 

With  regard  to  Choral  Celebrations  the  Archdeacon 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 
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"  That  we  need  singing  at  that  great  feast  of  holy  sweet 
ness  I  am  well  assured,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  have  often 
heard  as  yet  such  sacramental  music  as  was  not  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
need  almost  inspiration  to  produce  music  fully  suited  to 
these  our  feasts  of  sacramental  joy  and  self-devotion,  but,  if 
the  right  music  can  be  at  all  produced,  I  think  it  will  be  at 
times,  at  least,  a  felt  blessing.  The  absence  of  music  in  our 
highest  and  tenderest  feast  of  joy,  adoration  and  love  seems 
indeed  a  strange  omission.  We  need  also  some  almost 
inspired  hymns  really  suited  to  the  intense  sacredness  and 
to  the  wondrously  varied  meanings  and  emotions  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  progress  of  time, 
and  yet  further  advance  in  spiritual  life,  will  supply  our 
needs  in  this  important  respect.  But  it  is  a  matter,  beyond 
doubt,  in  which  it  is  better  to  go  too  slow  than  too  fast,  and 
sacred  silence  is  far  better  than  sounds  not  in  harmony  with 
the  wondrous  peacefulness  of  the  Sacramental  Feast.  The 
music  which  we  need  requires  well-nigh  an  angel  to 
compose  it." 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Archdeacon's  life,  the  institu 
tion  of  Daily  Celebration  at  the  Cathedral  Church  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  Few,  after  reading  the  above  pages, 
will  wonder  that  the  proposal  met  with  his  full  acceptance. 
He  did  not,  however,  act  without  long  and  careful  considera 
tion,  as  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  notes  found 
among  his  private  papers,  and  entitled : — 

" '  MY  THOUGHTS  AS  TO  DAILY  CELEBRATIONS 
IN  THE  CATHEDRAL.' 

"  i.  I  have  long  thought  it  the  right  thing  for  the 
mother-church  of  the  Diocese,  as  adding  to  the 
comfort  and  love  of  the  Diocesan  clergy  towards 
their  Cathedral ;  and,  when  full  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  systematic  intercession,  as  likely  to 
issue  in  great  benefit  to  the  Diocese  at  large. 
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"2.  It  has  found  a  quite  sufficient  welcome  from  our 
Cathedral  congregation,  to  whom  it  will,  I  believe, 
become  a  means  of  spiritual  life,  if  there  be  sufficient 
spiritual  life  among  us  to  make  it  a  reality. 

"  3.  Personally,  I  have  already  found  it  to  be  a  real 
help  in  my  poor  effort  after  a  more  devotional  life, 
and  believe  it  to  be  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  our  Church,  as  shewn  in  the  special 
rubric  at  the  close  of  the  office  stating  'That  in 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  and  Colleges, 
where  there  are  "many  Priests  and  Deacons,  they 
shall  all  receive  the  Communion  with  the  Priest 
every  Sunday  at  the  least,  except  they  have  reason 
able  cause  to  the  contrary." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  writes  my  father's  eldest  brother,  "  that 
the  divinity  taught  by  our  forefathers — most  truly  safe  and 
excellent  as  it  was — did  not  perhaps  slightly  err  on  the 
severe  side." 

A  similar  criticism  might  certainly  have  been  brought 
against  my  father's  earlier  teachings.  There  was  in  them 
no  inconsiderable  element  of  sternness.  Gradually,  however, 
all  this  was  modified,  at  first  by  a  wider  sympathy,  and,  at 
length,  by  wider  and  more  inclusive  views,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  On  my  having 
ventured,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  he  had  changed  his  ground,  he  replied  very 
solemnly:  "Yes,  I  have  certainly  done  so;  I  have  seen 
reason  quite  recently  to  regard  these  things  very  differently. 
I  now  consider  faith  to  be  the  realisation  of,  rather  than  the 
entrance  into,  the  grace  of  God." 

I  should  hardly  have  made  the  above  assertion  had  not 
the  Archdeacon,  at  the  time  of  the  above  recorded  conversa 
tion,  been  occupied  in  the  compilation  of  a  careful  paper  on 
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"  The  Gospel  of  the  Two  Sacraments,"  in  which  his  latest 
views  were  fully  embodied. 

"  Are  we  not,"  he  then  writes,  "  very  prone  to  overlook 
the  Gospel  of  our  Baptism,  and  thus,  through  all  our  lives, 
to  miss  a  delightful  ground  for  joy,  encouragement,  and  con 
fidence  ?  Our  position  as  baptized,  which  results  in  truth 
from  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death,  is  a  position  of  most 
astonishing  grace  and  favour,  since  it  puts  close  within  our 
reach  every  benefit  which  by  that  death  has  been  procured 
for  us.  By  it  all  grace  and  glory  are  placed  in  the  open 
palm  of  our  outstretched  hand,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do, 
and  for  even  that  God's  Spirit  will  enable  us,  is  firmly  to 
close  that  outstretched  hand  of  faith,  and  thus  to  grasp  all 
and  secure  all  which  Christ  has  purchased  for  us. 

"  I  feel  the  great  importance  of  proclaiming  this  happy 
view  of  man's  baptized  position  in  all  its  joyousness, 
delight  and  encouragement.  Through  all  our  lives,  its 
comfort  should  never  end,  but  like  the  waters  from  the 
smitten  rock,  should  go  with  us  all  our  days 

"  Unspeakable  is  the  opportunity  and  vast  the  responsi 
bility  of  all  the  baptized.  Is  not  this  a  Gospel  ?  Have  we 
realized  and  taken  full  advantage  of  it,  for  that  is  all  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  secure  all  the  saving  consequences  of 
this  covenant-relation.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  hangs 
low  on  its  branches  :  we  have  but  to  gather  it,  and  to  pluck 
it,  in  order  to  make  it  indeed  our  own." 

Brighter  also,  in  later  years,  became  his  views  of  the  lif6 
after  death. 

"How  beautiful  it  is  to  think  of  the  present  happiness 
of  the  blessed  who  are  gone.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord.^ww  henceforth.'  I  do  so  like  those  words 
'  from  henceforth  ! '  Oh  let  our  thoughts  go  ranging  among 
the  blessed  dead,  and  feeding  upon  their  memories.  It  is 
a  very  tender  and  touching,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
happy  and  improving  employment,  and  a  true  means  of 
grace.  None  can  have  such  a  feast  of  memory  to  revel  in 
as  I  have,  for  I  am  the  very  last  of  my  generation,  and 
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that  generation  so  very  large,  and  each  departed  one  of  it, 
a  Christian  both  true  and  beautiful.  Oh  let  us  think,  I 
say,  of  the  present  happiness  of  the  blessed  who  are  gone. 
They  are  gone,  but  they  are  blessed.  They  are  '  born ' 
now,  while  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  birth.  They  are 
'  men  of  God '  now,  while  we  are  merest  babes.  Let  us 
not  long  to  have  them  back,  but  oh,  let  us  long  to  be  as 
they  are,  and  that  it  may  be  so,  let  us  live  the  life  they 
lived." 

Writing  on  the  birthday  of  one  of  his  family  in  1895,  he 
said : — 

"Our  good  Dean  could  tell  us  whether  your  saintly 
mother  will  be  keeping  your  birthday  in  her  loving  heart 
within  the  realms  of  Paradise.  We  need  not  doubt  it,  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  need  not  doubt  her  love  and  her  inter 
cessions,  and  that  through  the  One  Mediator  they  will 
prevail." 

A  letter  written  to  a  friend  at  Walsall,  shortly  before  his 
last  illness,  has  been  kindly  sent  to  me,  from  which  it 
appears  how  much  the  Archdeacon's  latest  days  were 
occupied  in  thoughts  of  the  departed. 

"THE  CLOSE,  LICHFIELD, 

"March    z^rd,    1898. 
"  MY  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  letter.  We  are 
indeed  alike,  in  having  had,  and  in  having  lost,  an  almost 
perfect  mother  and  an  almost  perfect  wife.  I  am  thankful 
indeed  for  them  both,  and  have  good  reason  to  be  so. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  in  their  greater 
nearness  to  the  throne  of  God  they  pray  for  me,  and  they 
know  how  greatly  I  need  their  prayers  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  But  I  do  not  pray  for  them,  except  sometimes  perhaps, 
almost  in  spite  of  myself.  If  I  felt  strongly  drawn  to  pray 
for  them,  I  should  certainly  do  it,  asking  God  to  pardon 
the  petition  if  it  were  not  according  to  His  intended  order. 
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But  I  enjoy  rather  to  thank  Him  for  them,  and  to  entrust 
them  to  Him,  and  to  His  faithful  love  and  care.  Still,  I 
say  again,  if  the  Spirit  strongly  moved  me  to  pray  for  them, 
1  should  not  shrink  from  doing  so,  but  in  truth,  I  should 
not  know  what  they  need,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  as 
happy  as  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be. 

"  Praying  for  the  dear  departed  is  not  forbidden  either 
in  Scripture  or  by  our  Church,  but  our  Church  does 
certainly  not  encourage  it  because  it  has  issued  previously 
in  such  great  abuses. 

"  May  every  merciful  blessing,  my  dear  Sir,  be  with  us 
both  until  we  are  called  to  join  the  number  of  the  blessed 
ones  that  are  gone.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth,'  even  now  already. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  MELVILLE   H.  SCOTT. 

P.S. — "  Of  course,  when  we  pray  for  Christ's  Second 
Coming,  we  do,  in  fact,  pray  for  the  departed,  for  until 
He  comes  there  must  be  imperfection  in  their  state." 

One  further  reference  to  a  sermon  preached  in  Gonville 
and  Caius  College  Chapel,  in  the  year  1895,  from  which 
partial  extracts  have  been  already  transcribed,  will  fitly 
conclude  this  present  chapter.  Preaching  from  Ps.  Ixxi.  15, 
"  Thou,  O  God,  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth  up,  until 
now,"  the  Archdeacon  having  referred  to  the  four 
universities  of  Home,  School,  Cambridge,  and  after  life, 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  But  is  there  no  other  university  through  which  we  have 
to  pass  ?  Surely  there  is  one  for  which  these  earthly 
universities  are  but  the  preparation,  and  upon  this  last 
university  we  may  be  entering,  oh,  so  very  soon  !  And  to 
what  do  I  refer  ?  Even,  lastly,  to  the  university  of  Paradise, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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"  Men's  hearts  and  minds  have  been  led  very  earnestly 
of  late  to  the  thought  of  the  Intermediate  State,  which  our 
dying  Lord  had  upon  the  Cross  described  as  Paradise. 

"  None  of  us  will  have  learned  in  the  four  previous 
universities  all  that  we  need  to  learn.  None  of  us  will  have 
attained  here,  in  the  universities  of  earth,  all  that  we  need 
to  attain  of  holiness  and  beauty.  None  of  us  will  be  really 
ready  for  the  Beatific  Vision  and  the  great  white  Throne. 
Is  there,  then,  no  further  training  for  us  beyond  the 
universities  of  earth  ?  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  assert,  but 
yet  I  feel  very  confident  that  there  is.  Do  I  believe,  then, 
in  what  is  vulgarly  called  Purgatory,  in  the  Purgatory 
which  unloving  man  has  created,  but  of  which  the  truth  of 
the  loving  Father  knows  nothing  ?  God  forbid.  Be  it  far 
indeed  from  my  thought. 

"  But  does  there  not  await  us,  through  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
another  university,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  a  university  of 
sweetest  rest,  of  love  untold,  of  joy  unspeakable :  a 
university  of  ever-growing  knowledge,  in  which  the  Saviour 
himself,  the  holy  angels,  and  the  more  perfected  spirits  of 
the  redeemed  may  be  the  blessed  teachers  ;  a  university 
of  ever-increasing  holiness,  breathed  into  us  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  burned  into  us  by  the  sweet  fire  of  God's  holy  love? 

"  Oh  yes  there  may  be  this  I  think,  and  I  blindly  hope 
that  there  will.  And  that  shall  be  a  university  indeed, 
a  university  worthy  of  the  name.  May  all  of  us  be 
admitted  there,  and  there  be  so  trained  and  perfected  as  to 
be  ready  at  length  for  the  great  white  Throne,  and  the 
Vision  of  our  God,  ready  for  the  time  when  we  shall 
actually  and  absolutely  be  like  Him,  '  For  we  shall  see 
him  as  He  is.' " 


CHAPTER  XII. 
JOY  IN  LIVING. 

RISING  from  the  perusal  of  numberless  letters  received 
from   the   clergy   of    the   archdeaconry   and   many 
personal  friends,  the  writer  is  much  struck  by  a  universal 
impression  that  there  was  in  his  father's  character  a  certain 
fascination  which  all  have  felt,  and  yet  failed  to  put  into 
words.     "  I  am  thankful,"  says  one,  "  that  it  has  not  been 
my  lot  to  listen  to  any  pulpit  references  to  the  Archdeacon. 
You  cannot  improve  the  occasion  by  describing  or  belaud 
ing  that  sort  of  person." 
Another  writes : — 

"  Of  one  on  a  lower  plane  I  might  hesitatingly  have 
tried  to  express  -something,  but  not  of  him — he  was  too 
far  above  me  for  me  to  presume  to  do  so.  I  have  not 
the  literary  instinct,  and  should  mar  where  I  desired  to 
magnify.  Where  your  father  was,  the  sunshine  always  was, 
and  to  be  with  him  was  to  feel  the  bracing  of  a  genial 
atmosphere.  Now  that  he  is  gone  one  feels  as  if  one 
had  stayed  out  too  late  after  sunset,  and  felt  the  chill, 
but  I  should  despair  about  making  the  reality  real  to  others 
by  anything  I  might  say  about  his  work  and  influence." 

A  brother  Archdeacon  seems  to  have  experienced  the 
same  feeling. 

"  Your  father  was  not  a  man  to  be  described.  No  one 
was  less  guilty  of  studying  effect.  It  was  a  gracious 
presence  of  which  one  was  conscious,  a  bright  influence 
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towards  purity  and  honesty  and  good  repute,  which  com 
municated  itself  irresistibly  to  those  with  whom  he  was, 
but  which  words  of  description,  or,  at  any  rate,  my  words 
of  description,  can  in  no  degree  reproduce." 

Letter  after  letter  tells  the  same  story,  that  there  was 
an  indescribable  fascination  and  charm,  over  and  above 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  the  deep 
spirituality,  to  which  all  alike  bear  testimony.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  an  adequate 
memorial  of  one  known  and  loved,  and  to  find  nothing 
wanting  of  what  they  have  themselves  experienced,  and 
still  more  for  those  who  lacked  personal  acquaintance, 
and  desire  to  see  some  justification  for  the  present  volume, 
the  attempt  must  be  made  to  describe  what  others  have 
found  so  difficult.  The  writer  would  have  been  glad 
that  the  task  should  have  been  accomplished  by  other 
and  abler  hands,  and  by  those  not  liable  to  the  charge 
of  filial  partiality. 

There  was,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  in  his  father's 
nature  an  exuberance  of  vitality,  an  irresistible  joy  in  life 
that  answered  the  question:  "Is  life  worth  living?"  with 
a  positiveness  of  affirmation  that  appeared  to  make  further 
answer  needless.  Not  that  this  was  unconnected  with 
religion,  but  religion  is  not  always  so  accompanied.  His 
own  description  of  the  quality  comes  nearer  to  the  point 
than  the  words  of  another. 

"True  Godliness  leaves  a  man  at  leisure  from  himself, 
for  it  has  its  roots  embedded  deeply  in  Christian  peace, 
and  there  is  no  soil  like  the  soil  of  inward  peace  with 
God  through  Christ  for  producing  trees  and  plants  of 
energy  and  power.  The  Godly  man  can  leave  himself. 
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very  largely  in  God's  hands,  and  thus  has  all  his  powers 
set  at  liberty  for  action.  Divine  joy  is  a  mighty  force. 
We  all  feel  that  it  is  so ;  and  would  to  God  we  were 
more  constantly  illustrations  and  instances  of  this  delightful 
fact." 

"  The  day  after  the  Archdeacon's  death,"  writes  Mr.  H. 
A.  Colvile,  the  well-known  mission  preacher,  "  I  met  a 
working  man,  who  stopped  me,  and  asked  if  it  was 
true.  He  said :  '  I  never  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
him,  but  he  was  a  gentleman  who,  whether  you  knew  him 
or  not,  you  naturally  raised  your  hat  to ;  he  carried  the 
love  of  God  about  with  him.' "  Another  said  to  the  writer : 
"  Them  as  didn't  like  the  Archdeacon  oughtn't  to  live." 

"  The  Archdeacon,"  wrote  Prebendary  Grier,  "  enjoyed 
his  religion  more  than  any  man  I  ever  met." 

In  this  context  may  be  quoted  a  few  passages  from  a 
sermon  preached  from  the  text,  "  Let  not  thine  heart 
envy  sinners,"  a  sermon  described  in  the  margin  as  "  an 
old  Ockbrook  blade  re-set." 

"  Many  are  prone  to  envy  sinners  because  of  their 
apparent  mirth  and  light-heartedness.  The  sinful  and 
ungodly  are  ofttimes  in  appearance  the  happiest  folks  in 
a  parish.  By  day  they  are  jovial,  and  by  night  they 
sing.  Pass  their  haunts  of  pleasure,  you  hear  their  noisy 
mirth ;  look  within  the  curtain,  and  you  see  their  snug 
assemblies,  and  mark  their  boisterous  jokes  and  fun. 
They  don't  care  what  they  say ;  they  don't  care  what 
they  see  ;  they  don't  care  what  they  hear,  and  they  don't 
much  care  what  they  do.  All  this  is  attractive  to  some 
minds.  Christian  men  are  always  doubting  whether  this 
is  right,  or  that  is  right,  and  in  their  allowed  pleasures 
they  are  always  under  some  restraint  and  rule ;  while  to 
the  ungodly  nothing  comes  amiss.  Whether  the  red  danger 
signal  be  up,  or  the  green  caution  signal,  or  the  white 
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safety  token,  on  they  drive.  All  this  is  very  tempting 
to  many  spectators.  Man's  fallen  nature  loves  this  un 
divided  and  unhindered  living  to  this  fallen  world,  and 
when  they  see  another  bold  enough  to  follow  that  plan 
they  envy  him,  and  find  encouragement  to  do  the  same. 
Spiritual  indolence  is  also  one  of  fallen  man's  master  sins, 
a  sleepy  hatred  of  stirring  up  himself  to  lay  hold  on  God, 
an  aversion  to  prayer  and  to  all  spiritual  endeavour.  In 
the  ungodly  this  tendency  is  acted  out  to  the  full.  With 
regard  to  things  spiritual  they  sweetly  sleep,  and  the  worldly 
spectator  envies  them,  lies  down  with  them,  and  goes  to 
sleep  too.  Often  also  do  the  ungodly  seem  enviable  for 
the  worldly  success  which  attends  them.  They  get  on  in 
this  world  faster  than  do  others.  Money  rolls  in  upon 
them  in  gold,  while  better  men  ofttimes  can  hardly  rise 
above  copper.  You,  whose  one  object  has  been  to  serve 
and  please  God,  are  lying  perhaps  year  after  year  on  beds 
of  pain  and  weakness,  while  ungodly  men  are  striding 
abroad  in  vigour  and  good  health,  strong  and  firm  as  if 
of  brass  or  iron.  Yet  '  let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners, 
for  surely  there  is  an  end,'  such  an  end  as  may  you  and 
I  never  know.  Even  without  looking  to  the  end,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  way  of  ungodliness  is  not  to  be 
envied.  The  jovial  transgressors  are  not  so  happy  as 
they  look.  Their  gold  is  tinsel.  Sin  may  be  prosperous, 
but  it  never  can  be  really  happy.  And  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  life  of  him  who  fears  and  loves  God  truly  is 
desirable  even  in  itself,  without  regarding  the  end  to 
which  it  leads.  The  happiness  of  the  ungodly  consists 
not  in  expectation  merely,  but  in  actual  present  enjoy 
ment.  Take  the  case  of  the  poorest,  weakest,  and  most 
suffering  of  the  true  children  of  God,  and  I  say  that  even 
the  present  lot  of  that  poor  Christian  is  more  truly 
desirable  than  that  of  the  most  prosperous  and  brilliant 
of  the  ungodly." 

But  it  did  not  need  the  Archdeacon's  words  to  shew 
that  he  was  happy  in  his  religion.  "  He  carries  the  grace 
of  God  in  his  face";  "He  need  not  preach;  if  he  will 
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only  get  up  into  the  pulpit  and  let  us  look  at  him,"  were 
remarks  frequently  heard  among  not  always  his  poorest 
hearers. 

It  was,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment  that  carried  the  Archdeacon  through  a 
life  of  continuous  and  indefatigable  toil.  Of  his  pre 
decessor,  Archdeacon  lies,  he  once  said  that  "  he  worried 
his  work  like  a  terrier  shaking  a  rat."  The  simile  was  an 
apt  one,  but  it  by  no  means  described  his  own  labours, 
which  were  at  least  as  manifold. 

His  was  the  energy,  not  of  a  fierce  activity,  but  of 
an  enthusiasm  that  made  the  hardest  work  a  delight. 
"  This  year  I  hope  to  enjoy  a  good  revel  in  the  noble 
Black  Country"  was  his  desire  for  the  year  1891,  and 
in  1898,  immediately  before  his  illness,  in  delivering 
what  proved  to  be  his  final  charge,  he  said : — 

"  Really  I  have  been  far  from  idle.  I  even  think  that 
I  have  worked  nearly  to  the  utmost  of  my  septuagenarian 
powers,  and  it  has  been  all  joy.  To  join  in  the  worship 
of  many,  many  churches,  and  to  preach  in  my  perhaps 
infantile  way  to  many,  many  congregations,  this  is  my  delight ; 
and  this,  with  other  many  necessary  duties,  seems  to  occupy 
my  life  to  the  utmost." 

To  induce  him  to  take  a  holiday  needed  no  small 
amount  of  plotting  and  scheming,  and  he  would  counter 
plot  by  fixing  an  important  engagement  in  order  to  secure 
an  early  return.  Once  however  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  none  could  enter  upon  a  well-earned 
holiday  with  keener  satisfaction.  To  his  beloved  Scotland 
he  never  returned,  but  Snowdonia,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cader  Idris,  were  again  and  again 
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revisited  with  ever-growing  satisfaction,  and  he  parted 
from  the  noble  hills  in  later  years  with  as  tender  regret 
as  from  old  and  dear  friends  whom  he  might  never  see 
again.  Never  forgotten  were  his  beloved  hills  of  North 
Derbyshire,  of  which  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  But  I,  you  must  know,  am  a  thorough  Derbyshire 
man,  though  bred  among  the  fat  meadows  and  fat  oxen  of 
Northamptonshire.  I  love  the  High  Peak  and  should 
like  to  be  Bishop  of  it,  with  that  glorious  Tideswell  church 
for  my  cathedral.  Some  one  has.  said  that  what  England 
wanted  was  gig  bishops.  I  would  be  better  than  that. 
I  wouldn't  even  keep  a  gig.  1  would  be  a  pedestrian 
bishop,  a  tramping  bishop,  a  bishop  with  a  knapsack. 
Eh  !  but  I  do  love  North  Derbyshire.  That  little  piece  of 
hill  country  is  the  very  dearest  spot  to  me  of  all  this 
old  earth's  crust.  It  shines  in  my  mind's  eye  with  a  sort 
of  sunshiny  light  with  which  no  other  district  is  to  me 
invested.  I  never  did  write  any  poetry,  but  I  do  believe 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  poet,  and  feel  a  bit  of  a  poet's  softness,  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  about  that  to  me  most  dear 
High  Peak.  I  wish  that  I  could  impart  something  of  my 
enthusiasm  for  that  North  Derbyshire  hill  country,  but  I 
cannot  impart  these  feelings,  you  must  work  for  them ; 
you  must  put  on  your  strong-nailed  boots  and  brace  your 
knapsack  tight  to  your  back,  and  go  forth  and  earn  them 
like  men.  Choose  a  nice  companion  or  two,  not  more, 
usually,  men  with  legs  and  that  can  use  them,  tough  men 
who  know  what  good  shoes  are  and  that  wear  them,  and 
then  go,  and  may  God  be  with  you,  for  that  is  the  secret 
of  everything.  Go  forth  on  your  happy  trampings,  ye  High 
Peak  wanderers,  with  a  little  New  Testament  in  your 
pockets,  recollecting  God  as  you  walk  among  His  works, 
and  see  if  you  do  not  come  home  bigger  men — bigger  in 
your  ideas  and  sympathies,  and  bigger  and  more  determined 
in  your  good  purposes  and  resolves  to  perform  all  your 
home  tasks  and  duties  when  you  return." 

Of    all    the    sweet    recollections    of    the    Archdeacon's 
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happy  life,  best  and  brightest  are  those  of  the  brief  annual 
holidays,  spent  for  twenty  years  without  a  break,  in  the 
company  of  his  family,  recollections  of  many  a  country 
Vicarage  garden,  where  he  would  be  seated  all  the 
morning  hours,  reading  memoir  after  memoir,  as  he 
smoked  pipe  after  pipe  of  his  favourite  Latakia ;  recol 
lections,  too,  of  many  a  simple  country  congregation, 
for  an  unoccupied  Sunday  was  a  thing  almost  unheard 
of,  and  a  dies  non. 

And  then  memory  dwells  upon  the  long  mountain 
rambles,  which  were  ever  his  chief  joy,  on  which  he  took 
a  workmanlike  pleasure  in  employing  his  almost  instinctive 
powers  of  finding  a  path  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
however  unknown  was  the  lie  of  the  country.  Then  there 
were  the  frequent  fishing  excursions,  and  the  picture 
rises  up  before  one  of  him  as  he  stood  kneedeep  in 
some  mountain  burn,  fishing,  as  he  did  everything  else, 
his  very  hardest,  his  lips  closely  set,  and  his  keen, 
anxious  gaze  peering  beneath  the  broad  brim  of  his 
wideawake.  The  countryman  within  him  would  revive 
amidst  such  rural  scenes ;  and  each  year  of  his  life  was 
ever  called  to  memory  by  the  recollection  of  its  holiday 
pleasures,  and  his  careful  chronology  was  marked  in 
the  names  of  villages. 

His  sympathy  with  village  life  even  invaded  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Archidiaconal  charges,  under  cover  of  a 
reference  to  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  described  as  "an 
honest  effort  approved  by  both  of  our  great  political  parties 
to  quicken  village  life,  and  to  cheer  the  heart  especially  of 
the  agricultural  labourer." 
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"There  is  no  portion,"  he  said,  "of  the  industrial  class 
towards  which  my  heart  does  not  go  forth,  but  the  farm 
labourer  has  my  especial  interest  and  affection.  I  was  born 
in  one  country  village,  brought  up  in  another,  and  half  of 
my  ministry  has  been  spent  in  a  third.  What  a  list  of  the 
dear  farm  labourers  of  my  youth  could  I  give  you  ;  men  with 
whom  I  have  ploughed,  mowed,  reaped,  and  threshed,  loaded 
and  emptied.  When  I  was  ordained  they  thought  me  a 
man  quite  thrown  away.  You  can  all  understand  therefore 
my  sympathy  with  that  class,  and  all  that  I  will  say  more  is 
this :  may  God  bring  good  out  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill 
to  all  other  rural  labourers,  but  especially  to  the  farm 
labourers  of  England,  a  class  that  both  needs  and  deserves 
encouragement." 

Writing  from  Cringleford,  the  scene  of  a  quiet  Norfolk 
holiday  in  1892,  he  says  : — 

"  This  Norfolk  region  is  the  home  of  the  well-known  Mr. 
Joseph  Arch,  who  is  now  M.P.  for  a  portion  of  the  county. 
I  seldom  talk  politics,  as  my  Lichfield  friends  know  well,  but 
what  I  am  going  now  to  say  is  of  a  very  peaceful  sort.  It 
is  this,  that  it  is  perfectly  delightful  to  think  of  everything 
being  done  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  farm  labourers,  whom  I  have  loved,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  lived  among,  ever  since  I  was  born.  But  in  our 
pursuit  of  better  conditions  for  them  and  for  all  other  toilers, 
and  may  God  bless  them  all,  let  none  so  act  as  to  make  class 
hate  class.  No  good  can  ever  come  of  that,  but  every  sort 
of  the  worst  possible  result.  The  spirit  of  disunion  and 
dislike  will  ever  be  like  sand  among  the  works  of  a  watch, 
or  like  gravel  stones  thrown  among  delicate  machinery. 
But  old  England  can  welcome  ten  thousand  Arches  if  warm 
love  be  in  their  hearts,  if  good  sound  reason  be  in  their 
heads  and  if  the  uniting  spirit  of  God  be  in  the  temple  of 
their  spirits.  The  generous  toils  of  such  men  will  bless  not 
one  class  only,  but  every  class." 

The  Harvest  Festival,  so  often  a  mere  function,  was  to  the 

Archdeacon    an   intense    reality.      He    had    followed   the 
16 
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agricultural  history  of  each  year  with  an  almost  painful 
anxiety,  and  would  preach  on  such  occasions  whenever  and 
wherever  asked,  and  often  as  many  as  twenty  times  in  a 
single  autumn. 

The  Archdeacon's  love  of  nature  was  indeed  a  part  of  his 
religion.  He  loved  to  think  of  nature  as  the  handiwork  and 
vesture  of  the  Blessed  Spirit. 

"The  beauty  of  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the 
trees,  the  landscape,  is  all  from  Him.  He  is  the  source,  too, 
of  the  loveliness  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  all  their 
astounding  wonder.  From  Him,  too,  comes  all  the  loveliness 
of  colour,  so  simply  and  yet  so  mysteriously  devised.  From 
Him,  too,  comes  the  loveliness  of  the  sky,  the  clouds,  and  of 
the  delicious  morning  dew.  From  Him,  too,  has  come  that 
unbroken  history  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers ;  the  aconite, 
the  snowdrops,  the  crocuses,  the  daffodils,  the  wall-flowers, 
the  hyacinths,  the  tulips,  and  then  the  fruit-tree  bloom,  the 
snowy  hawthorn,  the  brilliant  crimson  thorns,  the 
laburnums,  the  lilacs,  the  chestnut  flowers,  and  all  the  sweetly 
varied  tints  of  green,  tints  as  fully  varied  in  this  spring 
time  as  in  the  shortening  days  of  autumn. 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  as  God's  finger  is  source  of  all  the  beauty 
of  animated  nature.  From  Him  come  the  birds  so  sweet 
and  varied  in  form,  in  colouring,  in  habits,  and  in  song. 
From  Him,  too,  the  almost  infinite  insect  world,  each  point 
of  each  insect  so  infinitely  perfect ;  each  of  the  ten  thousand 
feathers  which  adorn  a  butterfly's  wing,  and  each  of  the 
multitude  of  lenses  which  compose  an  insect's  eye,  absolutely 
and  divinely  perfect. 

"  And  then  above  all,  from  God  the  Spirit  comes  the  far 
higher  beauty  of  human  nature,  the  beauty  of  form,  of 
countenance,  of  expression.  What  expression  of  refinement, 
of  modesty,  of  sensitiveness,  does  one  sometimes  see  !  And 
then,  too,  there  is  beauty  of -spirit,  of  mind,  of  disposition, 
and  something  higher  still,  the  beauty  of  those  human 
natures  in  which  God's  spirit  actually  dwells  and  largely 
abides,  as  a  spirit  of  saving,  restoring,  renewing,  transfiguring 
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grace,  the  beauty  of  those  who  are  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
Temples  of  the  beauteous  Spirit. 

"  And  then  there  is  that  indescribable  beauty  which  we 
ofttimes  see,  when  the  sanctified  human  spirit  has  left  the 
bodily  temple,  but  in  leaving  it  has  left  upon  it  its  own 
divine  impress !  Oh !  how  beautiful,  be  sure,  was  the 
marble-white,  but  not  marble-cold,  countenance  of  Jairus' 
daughter,  whose  spirit  so  soon  returned  !  Oh  !  what  loveliness 
marks  ofttimes  the  countenance  of  the  sweet  infant  whose 
pure  spirit  God  has  called  away !  Alas  !  I  have  seen  it  in 
my  own  home,  and  so  have  some  of  you,  I  fear.  And  oh  ! 
that  dear  mother  of  mine,  it  seemed  a  sin  to  close  her 
coffin-lid. 

"Of  all  this  beauty,  and  of  all  beauty — spiritual,  moral, 
material,  visible  or  invisible,  conceivable  or  inconceivable, 
animate  or  inanimate,  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  old  creation, 
and  of  all  that  shall  mark  the  new  creation — the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  author,  and  the  devising,  creating  source. 

"From  the  spectacle  of  external  loveliness  around  us,  we 
should  drink  in  inward  and  moral  beauty;  for  all  we  see 
around  us  is  indeed  in  some  sort  and  degree  a  reflection  of 
and  an  image  of  the  beauty  of  God  Himself,  of  the  sweet 
ness,  loveliness,  and  perfection  which  there  is  for  ever  in 
Him.  For  all  that  lies  out  before  us  in  the  wondrous  future, 
let  us  be  preparing.  Nothing  but  beauty  can  enter  there, 
where  there  shall  be  beauty  within  us,  beauty  around  us, 
beauty  before  us  on  the  Great  White  Throne.  Oh  for  true 
fitness  for  that  Beatific  Vision  of  perfect  Glory,  perfect 
Holiness,  and  perfect  Love." 

To  the  writer  the  above  passages  seem  very  characteristic 
of  his  father's  disposition,  not  only  in  their  appreciation 
of  Nature,  but  also  in  their  complete  absence  of  anything 
of  the  nature  of  adornment  in  the  expression  of  his 
admiration.  Here,  as  always,  he  was  content  to  write 
simply  and  without  any  study  of  effect,  his  only  eloquence 
the  evident  sincerity  of  his  convictions  and  the  often  over 
whelming  intensity  of  his  emotions. 
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"  One  other  point  in  his  character  must  not  be  over 
looked,"  writes  his  curate,  Mr.  McCreery,  "  namely,  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  he  retained  the  dew  of  his  youth, 
enabling  him  to  enter  with  the  eagerness  of  hope  into  the 
aspirations  of  younger  men.  He  felt  there  were  still  many 
lessons  which  Churchmen  had  need  to  learn,  and  that  this 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  social  longings  of  the  age. 
This  was  certainly  remarkable  in  one  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  somewhat  strict  school,  and  shewed  very  clearly  the 
intense  sympathy  which  was  one  of  his  strongest  character 
istics.  As  secretary  to  the  Memorial  Fund,  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  affection  which  he  won  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  from  peers  of  the  realm  down  to 
paupers  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  All  loved  him,  all 
mourned  him,  and  all  felt  his  loss  as  that  of  a  personal 
friend.  To  me  his  friendship  is  the  cherished  possession  of 
my  life." 

To  use  a  phrase  of  his  own  coining,  "  the  Divine  Spirit 
had  breathed  upon  him  His  own  eternal  freshness."  He 
resisted  as  positive  sin  the  tendency  of  advancing  years  to 
become  monotonous  and  depressed.  Preaching  on  one 
occasion  from  Isaiah  xxviii.  12,  "  This  is  the  refreshing,"  the 
Archdeacon  described  the  elements  of  such  a  life  as  he 
himself  enjoyed. 

"We  all  need  some  form  of  refreshment,  for  the  world 
lias  through  the  Fall  to  a  great  extent  lost  its  true  brightness. 
Some  of  us  need  it  because  we  are  tired,  or  because  we 
are  dull,  or  because  we  are  young,  or  because  we  are 
old,  or  because  we  are  depressed  and  sad.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  refreshment  that  are  good,  though  not  the 
best.  These  may  be  found  in  healthy  bodies,  in  cheerful 
spirits  and  good  tempers,  in  a  good  game,  a  pleasant  friend, 
a  nice  holiday,  and  a  truly  happy  home,  which  can  be  had 
in  any  rank  of  life  if  rightly  sought,  and  lastly,  in  the  love 
of  good  hard  work,  undertaken  for  its  own  sake. 
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"  But  the  true  refreshment  of  all,  which  must  be  at  the 
root  of  all  refreshings  that  are  to  do  us  real  good,  are 
these : — 

"  To  have  our  feet  on  the  right  foundation,  and  to   feel 

them  there,  on  the  rocky  foundations  of  Calvary. 
"  To  have  true  light  in  the  heart,  even  the  light   of  a 

Father's    peace    and     love — something    warm    and 

peaceful  '  under  the  left  arm.' 
"  To  have  a  conscience  at   liberty,  not  only  by  faith  in 

Jesus'  blood,  but  by  conscious  obedience. 
"  To  have  a  spiritual  mind,   which  can  enjoy  the  best 

things. 
"  To  have  love  warm  in  the  heart.     '  Love  is  the  incense 

that  doth  sweeten  earth.' 
"  To  have  love  warm  in  the  home,   for  no  man  can  be 

happier  than  his  home  is  happy.      Like  certain  of 

the  lowest  forms  of  life,  man,  the  highest,  carries  his 

home  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  if  that   spirit 

be  an  unhappy   one,  wherever  he  goes  he  will  be 

unhappy." 

"  Then  to  be  able  to  trust  in  God  for  everything,  to  tell 
Him  our  wants,  and  leave  them  at  his  feet ;  all  this  is 
refreshment  of  itself,  and  without  anything  else.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  happiness  which,  even  in  this  fallen 
world,  can  be  attained,  and  there  is  a  world  before  us  in 
which  there  will  be  nothing  else." 

Some  regard  happiness  as  almost  a  sin,  the  Archdeacon 
regarded  it  as  a  duty. 

"  Dark  views  of  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  wrong.  We 
are  bound  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  to  take  the  best 
view  of  them  that  we  can.  The  power  to  be  easily  pleased, 
and  pleased  with  the  best  things,  is  a  virtue  greatly  to  be 
cultivated.  Walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  or  on 
the  shady  side,  according  to  circumstances.  Go  where  the 
love  of  God  is  preached,  and  tell  your  minister  to  preach 
it.  Read  your  Bible — it  is  compressed  sunshine — and  get 
a  new  stock  of  sunshine  every  Sunday.  Don't  listen  to 
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the  apostles  of  grumbling.  Realize  the  hope  of  your 
everlasting  home ;  journey  towards  it  with  energy  and 
purpose,  thinking  of  those  that  are  there,  and  with  some 
thing  of  its  glory  about  you  as  you  go." 

A  frequent  saying  of  my  father's  was  that  it  is  good  to 
keep  as  young  as  you  can,  and  certainly  he  revenged 
himself  upon  his  body  for  growing  older  by  the  possession 
of  a  mind  and  spirit  that  seemed  to  grow  younger  with  the 
years,  and  advance  in  the  capacity  for  enjoyment.  The 
chosen  motto  of  Bishop  Hacket,  the  second  founder  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  was  conveyed  in  the  well-known  words, 
"  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful,"  and  that  of  the  Archdeacon 
might  have  been  expressed  in  the  words  of  his  favourite 
collect,  "That  we  being  ready  both  in  body  and  soul  may 
cheerfully  accomplish  those  things  that  thou  wouldest  have 
done." 

"  Oh,  what  lovely  words  are  those  ;  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  beauty  its  very  self.  There  was  an  old  member  of  my 
family  of  whom  it  used  to  be  said  by  some  that  she 
reminded  them  of  this  collect  for  the  twentieth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  Would  that  we  might  remind  those  who  see  us  of 
the  same.  How  such  glad  festivity  would  transfigure  our 
lives  and  characters,  brightening,  gladdening,  invigorating, 
purifying,  rendering  very  needless  indeed  a  vast  amount  of 
that  worldly  festivity,  and  of  those  highly-spiced  excitements 
which  are  felt  necessities  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  this 
divine  festivity.  Not  that  a  thorough  Christian  should 
despise  such  things,  or  be  hard  and  harsh  upon  those  to 
whom  as  yet  they  are  necessary,  but  he  will  be  too  busy  for 
much  of  them  himself,  and  too  happy.  Like  Daniel  and 
his  companions,  he  will  be  '  fairer  and  fatter  of  flesh '  with 
his  simple  life  than  others  with  all  the  unceasing  pleasures 
and  dissipations  of  this  world's  Babylon.  His  Christian 
festivity  will  expend  itself  rather  in  all  appointed  lines  of 
duty.  A  highly-conditioned  horse  dancing  about  in  festive 
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wildness  is  an  exciting  spectacle  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  far 
more  satisfying  sight  to  see  that  same  animal  in  harness, 
and  between  the  shafts,  with  patient  strength  and  straining 
muscles,  dragging  along  quickly  its  appointed  load  in 
cheerful  obedience  and  willing  subordination." 

However  heavy  the  load,  the  Archdeacon  never  failed  in 
constant  happy  cheerfulness,  and  his  sanguine  hopefulness 
was  as  an  inspiration  to  old  and  young.  Ever  young 
himself,  he  believed  in  youth.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
was  a  boy,  but  there  is  some  boy  left  in  me  yet.  Avoid  sin, 
pray  to  God,  love  your  Bibles,  and  you  will  not  go  far  wrong, 
my  lads." 

He  believed  in  young  clergy. 

"  A  day  is  dawning  upon  us  which  will  be  too  strong  for  us 
old  men,  though  we  will  live  as  long  as  we  can,  and  shew  you 
the  good  old  spiritual  ways,  and  help  you  on  all  we  may. 
But  you  younger  men  are,  under  God,  our  greatest  hope ; 
you  are  better  equipped  than  some  of  us,  your  elders ;  you 
were  better  trained  and  prepared ;  you  see  the  divineness  of 
God's  Church  more  clearly  than  we  did  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  an  elasticity  in  you,  and  a  receptivity  for  new  plans, 
new  efforts,  and  new  emotions.  In  you  there  is  courage 
and  freshness,  and  while  we  old  men  are  apt  to  be  tired  and 
stunted,  and  set  against  all  that  is  unaccustomed,  in  you 
there  is  what  is  bold  and  venturesome.  I  call,  therefore, 
upon  you  young  men  with  all  my  heart  and  voice.  Be 
praying  with  each  other  ;  take  counsel  with  each  other  and 
with  God,  and  He  will  inspire  you  with  new  thoughts,  new 
motives,  and  new  energies.  Don't  be  carried  away  quite  too 
much  with  ecclesiastical  fashions  ;  ride,  at  times,  right  over 
and  right  athwart  ecclesiastical  parties.  Be  real.  Be  your 
selves.  Be  natural  men,  not  manufactured  after  a  regulation 
pattern.  Be  determined  that  British  Christianity  shall,  by 
God's  help,  become  one  again,  conquering  by  generosity, 
reality,  and  love.  A  bracing  time  is  dawning.  By  His 
Holy  Spirit,  by  His  living  truth,  by  His  burning  love,  may 
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God  be  girding  us  for  the  spiritual  battle,  and  especially 
may  He  do  this  for  those  dear  younger  ones,  who  have  the 
dew  of  their  youth  still  upon  them  and  the  sap  of  their 
youth  still  within  them.  For  ages  has  the  Church  prayed, 
'  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ' ;  let  the  younger  clergy 
determine  that  the  long  accumulating  answer  to  these 
petitions  shall,  by  God's  mercy,  largely  arrive  in  their  days." 

It  was  to  the  younger  clergy  that  the  Archdeacon 
looked  to  leaven  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  day. 
For  himself  he  felt  that  the  time  for  action  had  passed, 
but  the  sympathies  of  his  earlier  days  could  not  suffer 
him  to  remain  indifferent. 

"  We  must  not  fear  the  advancing  democracy  of  the 
present  age,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  which  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Something  of  the 
kind  must  of  necessity  have  been  produced,  if  only  by  the 
growth  of  education.  We  must  welcome  it,  embrace  it, 
and  be  braced  by  it  to  higher  energy,  stronger  action, 
and  perhaps  to  more  homely,  more  brotherly,  and  more 
genial  ways.  But  let  us  not  go  forth  to  meet  the  demo 
cratic  wave  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  established 
position  and  endowments  of  the  Church,  however  impor 
tant  that  great  object  may  be,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
blessing,  saving,  and  leavening  the  masses  of  our  people. 

"  Christ  Jesus  is  the  great  social  reformer,  and  his  living 
and  loving  Church  the  agent  of  reform.  How  truly,  for 
example,  is  the  Church  called  to  lay  upon  her  very  heart 
the  sad  condition  of  what  I  will  call  the  more  slummy 
streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  our  large  towns.  Should  not 
such  a  state  of  things  be  felt  to  be  intolerable  ?  But  what 
are  we  to  do  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  ?  It  is  a 
problem  worthy  of  angels  and  archangels ;  a  problem  of 
which  many  of  the  noblest  of  human  hearts  and  intellects 
are  labouring  to  find  the  solution,  and  if  this  so-called 
Christian  Socialism  be  able  by  means  of  Christian  thought 
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and  effort  to  cheer  the  sad,  to  uplift  the  downcast,  to 
comfort  the  uncomforted,  to  elevate  the  victims  of  sin  or 
of  circumstances,  and  to  realise  more  fully  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men,  why  let  us  all  become  Christian  Socialists 
without  delay,  whether  we  call  ourselves  such  or  not.  Let 
us  try  to  find  the  line  of  truth  between  two  equally  vicious 
principles,  viz.,  '  That  all  that  is  is  wrong,'  and  '  That  all 
that  is  is  right,'  and  let  us  go  in  for  removing  what  is  wrong 
and  extending  what  is  right.  Let  us  seek  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  human  degradation,  and  pour  forth  those  living 
streams  which  make  glad  the  City  of  God." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ARCHDEACON. 

WITHIN  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  there  have  from 
time  to  time  arisen  men  of  more  splendid  gifts  and 
more  daring  intellect,  but  there  has  been  but  one  of  whom 
by  general  consent  it  could  be  said,  and  was  said,  that  he 
was  "  the  Archdeacon  of  Love."  It  was  for  this  wide 
sympathy  that  he  was  welcomed  to  his  office,  and  for  this 
that  he  was  lamented  at  his  death.  That  this  supreme 
quality  was  not  merely  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  a 
genial  nature,  but  was  based  upon  principle  and  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  self,  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  realized 
even  by  many  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  Often  he 
appeared  to  be  acting  from  inclination,  when  in  reality  he 
was  all  the  while  following  the  hard  path  of  duty.  The 
victory  was  so  complete  that  few  knew  at  how  great  a  cost 
of  personal  self-repression  it  had  been  won. 

"  Human  pride  is  not  dead  yet,  and  our  poor  natures 
are  still  apt  to  prefer  the  things  which  separate  to  those 
which  unite.  If  our  language  is  not  '  Stand  by  thyself,  I 
am  holier  than  thou,'  it  is  sorely  apt  to  be,  '  Stand  by 
thyself,  I  am  bigger  than  thou,  or  higher  than  thou,  or  so 
much  taller  than  thou,  in  some  respect  or  other,  that  I 
cannot  help  looking  down  upon  thee.' " 

Though  in    no  sense   at   issue   with   the   opinions   and 
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estimates  of  my  father's  characier  so  fully  and  freely 
expressed  by  others,  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  have 
failed  to  realize  to  how  large  an  extent  the  gracious 
qualities  which  endeared  him  to  men  of  every  sort,  were 
the  result  of  inward  struggle,  and  of  a  deliberate 
determination  "  to  prefer  the  things  which  unite  to  those 
which  separate." 

In  my  private  opinion,  the  very  strongest  feature  of  my 
father's  character  was  an  iron  will  and  an  inflexible  purpose, 
while  to  others  he  has  seemed  almost  weak  in  the 
subordination  of  his  own  views  and  in  his  deference  to 
those  of  others.  In  the  reconciliation  between  these 
apparent  contradictions  appears  to  be  found  the  key  to  his 
inmost  character.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  sermons,  underlined,  it  may  be  mentioned,  by 
my  father's  ever  active  pencil,  so  exactly  to  the  point  that 
it  may  be  quoted  : — 

"The  one  character  appears  irreconcilable  with  the 
other.  Irreconcilable,  yes,  to  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  infinite  power  of  love,  in  concession,  in  adaptation,  in 
expedient,  in  varying  sympathy,  while  holding  firmly  and 
maintaining  boldly  the  central  truths  of  God." 

The  two  are  indeed  compatible,  but  the  firmness  that 
has  resolved  only  to  be  firm  in  loving  is  easily  mistaken 
for  indifference  or  even  vacillation. 

There  were  two  St.  Pauls,  the  one  denouncing  all  men 
pleasing,  the  other  being  "  all  things  to  all  men."  There 
were  two  St.  Johns,  one  the  son  of  thunder,  the  other,  the 
apostle  of  love.  Is  it  an  inexcusable  fancy  which  would 
see  in  the  Archdeacon  a  similar  transmutation  of  grace 
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with  that  which  was  manifested  in  the  two  chiefest  apostles  ? 
In  the  days  of  his  youth  there  were  signs  of  passion,  there 
were  hard  and  harsh  judgments,  there  were  momentary 
outbursts  of  indignation  as  intense  as  intensely  deplored ; 
there  were  struggles,  there  was  self-condemnation. 

"  The  moment  that  my  tongue  and  my  temper  get 
beyond  my  government  and  master  me,  instead  of  my 
mastering  them  :  the  moment  my  temper  gets  hot  and 
swollen,  and  my  tongue  begins  to  delight  in  its  own 
keenness,  that  moment  I  am  leaving  the  Christian  path, 
and  am  standing  in  the  domains  of  Satan.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  God's  work  except  in  God's  own  ways  of  gentleness, 
love,  and  peace.  God's  work  and  Satan's  spirit  don  t 
agree." 

In  the  private  devotion  manual,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  are  the  following  lines,  which  seem  to  express  the 
Archdeacon's  resolve : — 

"  I  am  not  eager,  bold,  or  strong, 

All  that  is  past ; 
I'm  ready  not  to  do, 
At  last !    At  last ! " 

That  which  was  already  the  master  motive  in  his  secret 
life,  became  my  father's  settled  policy  in  his  Archidiaconate, 
an  office  only  accepted  because  "  I  hopefully  took  for 
granted  that  there  might  be  just  something  which  God  had 
for  me  to  do  in  it."  What,  in  his  own  opinion,  that 
"  something  "  might  be,  the  Archdeacon  never  disclosed,  for 
on  this  subject,  as  indeed  on  most,  he  practised  the  strictest 
reserve.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  his  paramount  aim 
was  to  promote  in  others  that  toleration  which  he  himself 
had  learned  to  exercise,  and  to  pursue  what  should  make  for 
unity. 
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"  As  we  grow  on  still,  in  love  to  the  great  truths  and 
aims  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  in  the  possession  of  Christ's 
spirit  within  us,  let  us  also  grow  on  still  in  personal 
intimacy,  courtesy,  friendship  and  intercourse,  in  mutual 
considerations,  avoiding  all  needless  causes  of  pain,  and 
trial  of  spirit  to  our  brethren  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  If  we  look  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  He  will  lead  us  into  an 
ever  larger  grasp  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  the  holding  of 
that  truth  in  ever  more  due  proportion.  Our  hope  for  the 
Church's  faithfulness  to  the  inspired  truth  of  God,  lies  not 
in  application  to  Law  Courts,  and  in  decisions  of  Privy 
Councils,  but  in  the  Saviour's  sure  promise  with  regard  to 
the  Divine  Spirit,  '  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth.' 
That  Spirit  is  with  His  Church  as  truly  now  as  ever. 
He  will  ever  be  faithful  to  the  Church  he  founded.  In 
His  guidance  is  our  one  hope.  He  will  guard  us  equally 
against  the  wild  currents  of  medisevalism,  and  against  the 
rocky  shoals  of  modernism,  and  will  lead  us  to  safe 
anchorage  in  the  sure  refuge  of  the  inspired  Word,  as 
interpreted  to  us  by  our  Church.  We  need  sign  no 
declarations,  and  need  indulge  in  no  excitements.  '  In 
quietness  and  confidence  may  there  be  our  strength.' 

"  If  we  look  to  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  lead  us  to  a  far 
clearer  understanding  of  each  other's  views,  and  to  far 
more  tender  and  generous  consideration  for  each  other's 
tendencies  of  thought.  We  must  each  one,  by  the  nature 
of  our  constitution,  look  at  questions  differently.  It  is  a 
mercy  that  we  do,  for  our  view  of  the  truth  would  otherwise 
be  most  impoverished.  Let  us  gladly  learn  from  each 
other's  views  of  truth,  and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  hardly 
any  line  of  thinking  from  which  we  shall  not  gain  something 
precious,  and  thus  shall  we  be  ever  led  into  a  wide  and 
loving  and  most  beneficial  unity. 

"We  shall  also,  if  we  look  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  be  led 
ever  to  put  in  their  foremost  place  the  grand  simplicities  of 
the  truth  which  saves,  as  did  each  one  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 
Old  Richard  Baxter  describes  how  in  later  years  he  fell 
back  from  all  controversial  and  contentious  topics  upon 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
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upon  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness.  I  think  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  will  lead  us  all,  if  we  look  to  Him,  to  very 
'similar  feelings." 

A  paper  on  clerical  unity,  written  in  the  year  of  his 
advent  to  Lichfield,  must  here  be  quoted,  not  only  as  in 
itself  of  value,  but  also  as  revealing  the  principles  of  a  life 
consciously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  unity.  That  which  is 
here  set  forth  in  burning  words  was,  in  later  years,  still 
more  effectively  preached  by  the  silent  witness  of  the 
charity  that  "  thinketh  no  evil." 

There  had  been  a  time  when,  as  the  following  pages 
shew,  their  writer  could  be  stern  to  the  intolerance  of 
others,  but  a  time  was  to  arrive  when  he  could  condemn 
no  intolerance  save  his  own. 

"  SOME  PATHWAYS  TO  CLERICAL  UNITY." 

Notes  used  at  a  Ruridecanal  Chapter  held  at   IVhittington, 
Chesterfield,  July  25,   1878. 

"  Before  I  come  to  enquire  how  clerical  unity  is  to  be 
attained,  a  thing  in  itself  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  both  for 
our  own  happiness  and  in  order  to  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth  as  clergy,  and  also  in  order  to  the  strength 
ening  of  our  Church  and  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  work, 
I  would  venture  to  make  these  remarks.  First,  that  the 
unity  we  want  is  one  of  life  and  truth,  of  love,  holiness,  and 
work,  but  that  unity  in  error,  and  unity  in  spiritual  death, 
is  not  to  be  desired.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  we  see 
much  of  the  one,  and  in  our  own  Church  of  England  we 
have  in  past  days  seen  too  much  of  the  other.  Better  any 
amount  of  controversial  contention  ;  better  any  amount  of 
excited  religious  difference  than  either  of  these.  Neither 
must  we  be  unreasonable  in  the  degree  of  unity  which  we 
demand.  We  must  not  expect  everybody  to  think  exactly 
as  we  do.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  they  did.  In 
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that  case  we  should  have  nothing  to  learn  from  anybody, 
whereas,  in  fact,  God  has  given  to  each  of  us  the  power  to 
gain  only  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  to  see  only  a 
certain  and  different  amount  of  truth.  If,  therefore,  we 
demand  of  all  around  us  to  think  just  as  we  do  ourselves, 
we  not  only  ask  what  is  quite  impossible,  but  what  would 
be  the  very  worst  thing  for  us,  if  it  were  possible.  Our 
brethren  around  us  are  our  divinely-appointed  teachers, 
each  possessing  some  new  points  of  knowledge  for  us,  and 
some  new  views  and  sides  of  truth.  We,  perhaps,  need  to 
learn  the  most  from  those  from  whom  we  differ  most.  Though 
there  will  be,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  some  with  whom  we 
must,  for  our  own  sake,  for  our  people's  sake,  and  for  the 
truth's  sake,  be  cautious  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
our  intercourse,  yet  it  is  essential  to  be  loving  and  courteous, 
and  filled  with  Christian  and  human  sympathies,  even 
towards  those  whose  divergence  from  truth  may  seem  the 
widest.  And  now  let  me  draw  near  to  my  appointed 
subject,  viz.,  '  Some  Pathways  to  Clerical  Unity.'  And 
they  shall  be  these  : — 

"  i. — The  pathway  of  social  politeness,  etiquette,  and 
mutual  respect  and  consideration.  I  think  that 
there  should  be  the  determined  maintenance  by  the 
clergy  in  every  neighbourhood  of  the  proper  forms 
and  etiquette  of  refined  Society.  Much  lowering  of 
the  clerical  character,  much  injurious  clerical  isola 
tion,  and  much  injury  to  clerical  unity,  have  sprung 
from  the  neglect  of  this  essential.  From  this  cause 
men's  mutual  sympathies  die  away  through  want  of 
nursing,  their  prejudices  encrust  around  them  more 
and  more  thickly,  and,  if  they  have  any  special 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  tendency,  it  grows  upon 
them  in  their  isolation  in  most  morbid  fashion.  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  with  observing  how 
near  we  clergy  can  contrive  to  live  to  each 
other  without  manifesting  the  very  slightest  mutual 
interest ;  and  if  there  be  some  supposed  difference 
of  school  between  us,  then  of  course  this  mutual 
indifference  is  largely  increased. 
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"  2. — The  pathway  of  true  humility  would  also  tend  to 
the  increase  of  clerical  unity.  That  true  humility 
which  prevents  us  from  believing  that  we  are  all 
right,  and  that  that  poor  neighbour  of  ours  is 
certainly  all  wrong ;  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
believe  that  that  poor  dear  old  Evangelical  is  quite  a 
fool,  or  that  that  self-sacrificing  High  Churchman  is 
quite  in  the  dark,  but  which  will,  on  the  contrary, 
lead  us  to  respect  the  character,  judgment,  and 
sincerity  of  others  far  more  than  we  do  our  own. 

*'  3. — I  would  next  mention,  as  a  pathway  to  clerical 
unity,  the  avoiding,  so  far  as  is  possible,  party 
organizations,  party  papers,  and  any  very  exclusive 
partisan  literature.  A  brother  of  mine,  when  he 

gave  up  the  A ,  said,  '  I  certainly  feel  happier, 

and  I  think  I  feel  better.'     If  this  be  true  of  the 

comparatively  amiable  old  A ,  how  much  more 

with  regard  to  the  B and  the  C ,  though 

I  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  more  than  five 
or  six  numbers  of  either  of  them,  and  never  wish 
to  see  another. 

"  My  belief  is  that  the  casting-off  of  the  guidance 
of  the  partisan  hirelings  who  write  the  strongly 
flavoured  articles  in  these  papers  is  a  Christian 
duty,  and  will  certainly  prove  a  pathway  to  clerical 
unity.  I  confess  also  my  own  strong  preference 
for  clerical  assemblings  in  which  men  of  all  schools 
are  present,  over  these  assemblings  in  which  men 
of  only  one  colour  of  thought  do  congregate.  I 
do  not  like  hearing  Tories  talk  in  the  absence  of 
Liberals,  nor  to  hear  Liberals  talk  when  the  Tory 
world  is  away.  In  the  same  manner  I  prefer  the 
careful,  considered,  and  fair  utterances  which  always 
come  from  the  tongues  of  those  who  know  that 
they  are  speaking  in  the  presence  of  some  whose 
tendency  is  on  some  points  to  differ  from  them 
selves.  The  truly  good  High  Churchman  and  the 
truly  good  Evangelical  (so  called)  will  always  get 
on  well  together,  and,  more  than  that,  will  teach 
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each  other,  and  do  each  other  good.  But  lock 
up  a  company  of  the  partisans  of  one  side  together, 
and  in  all  probability  they  will  do  each  other  harm, 
driving  each  other  on  to  yet  further  one-idea'd-ness, 
and  exciting  each  others'  prejudices  yet  more  strongly 
against  the  absent. 

"  4. — Another  pathway  to  clerical  unity  seems  to  be  this — 
viz.,  that  we  recollect  that  all  the  three  parties  in 
our  English  Church  do  each  of  them  represent 
a  great  and  essentially  important  side  of  truth. 
What  could  we  do  without  the  great  Scriptural 
party,  the  great  Traditional  party,  or  the  great 
Rational  party;  or,  to  describe  them  differently, 
the  Evangelical  party,  the  Ecclesiastical  party,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  the  Human  party.  Each  of  these 
represents  a  great  truth,  and  it  is  our  duty  and 
wisdom  to  seek  to  unite  the  great  truth  of  each 
of  these  parties  in  our  own  persons,  in  a  due  pro 
portion,  so  far  as  God's  spirit  may  enable  us,  and 
then  to  look  with  what  mercy  we  may  be  able  upon 
those  ofttimes  most  supremely  excellent  persons, 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  absorbed 
in  some  one  of  these  great  aspects  of  truth  to  an 
almost  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  the 
other  two. 

"  5. — Another  very  important  pathway  to  clerical  unity 
is  to  avoid  Red-rags.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  Red 
Vestments,  but  such  public  announcements  and 
badges  of  party  as  must  excite  a  sense  of  horror, 
and  of  deep  offence,  in  the  minds  of  those  of 
opposite  opinions.  Of  course,  we  need  not  be 
exactly  slaves  to  one  another,  but  we  should  consider 
one  another,  in  the  interests  of  unity,  and  in  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church.  In  their  forms  of 
worship,  in  their  outward  garb,  let  each  party 
approach  as  near  as  it  can  to  what  the  other  party 
likes.  Let  not  each  party  press  on  to  ever  more 
extreme  extremes,  but  seek  to  settle  down  amicably, 
as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  instead  of  as  far 
17 
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from  each  other  as  they  may.  Let  them  'follow 
after  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another.' 

"  6. — And,  once  more,  will  it  not  prove  a  pathway  to 
clerical  unity  for  each  of  us  not  to  delight  himself 
in  his  party,  but  in  his  position  in  Christ's  original 
and  historic  Church,  existing  and  established  in 
these  realms,  and  for  each  one  of  us  to  labour  in 
the  interests  not  of  his  party,  but  of  the  Church  ? 
"  Has  Christ  given  to  thee  more  light  than  He 
has  to  some  of  thy  brethren  in  His  Church,  then 
go  and  shine  with  it — not  for  thy  party,  but  for 
thy  Church — wherever  Christ  may  send  thee,  and 
wherever  hearts  will  listen  to  thee.  Take  up  thine 
own  broad  ground  of  truth,  and  then  fear  no  man. 
Go  out  into  the  open.  Pull  into  the  central  stream, 
avoiding  the  corner  eddies,  in  which  there  is  no 
progress,  but  only  unsatisfactory  motion  round  and 
round.  There  make  thine  influence  felt,  be  it 
greater,  or  be  it  less.  And  do  it  not  as  a  member 
of  a  party,  but  as  one  who  by  God's  great  mercy 
has  a  right  and  a  standing  place,  a  commission 
and  a  stake  in  the  whole  church  of  his  baptism, 
and  in  the  whole  Church  of  God  throughout  the 
world." 

These  pathways  to  clerical  unity  thus  -boldly  traced 
were  consistently  followed  by  himself,  especially  throughout 
all  his  later  years,  and  to  create  and  perpetuate  clerical 
unity  was  the  ever-present  aim  of  his  Archidiaconate. 
In  full  sympathy  with  all  that  was  best  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  sections  of  the  Church,  it  was  his  constant 
endeavour  to  shew  them  how  much  they  had  in  common. 

,"  Not  even  a  Bishop  probably  has  so  many  opportunities 
as  I  have,  as  Archdeacon,  of  seeing  how  largely  one  in 
the  most  essential  things  are  really  good  men  of  all  lines  of 
thinking.  I  enjoy  the  priceless  privilege  of  mingling 
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intimately,  and  I  think  I  may  add  spiritually,  with  good 
men  of  every  line  of  thought.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
joy  it  is  to  me.  It  keeps  my  spirit  young.  It  blesses  my 
life.  I  may  or  may  not  agree  with  everything,  but  I  see 
a  beautiful  current  of  true  Christian  feeling,  reality,  and 
truth  in  all  directions.  There  is  much  in  those  from  whom 
we  seem  to  differ  from  which  we  may  ourselves  learn,  and 
become  better  as  well  as  wiser.  And  while  we  learn  from 
others,  others  may  be  influenced  by  us.  The  schools 
connected  with  such  names  as  those  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  in  recent  days  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  those  connected 
with  the  names  of  Charles  Simeon,  Dean  Hook,  and 
Charles  Kingsley,  may  learn  how  much  of  truth  they  held 
in  common  ;  and  especially  may  they  learn  this  if  previously 
they  have  learned  to  love  each  other  as  fellow-members 
in  Christ's  mystical  body. 

"  Within  our  own  Diocese  we  enjoy  a  most  happy 
degree  of  union  and  peacefulness.  An  atmosphere  of 
generous  breadth  and  kindliness  exists  among  us,  and 
sounds  of  contention  are  wonderfully  silent.  When,  how 
ever,  we  regard  the  position  of  our  whole  Church,  we 
cannot  fail  to  detect  very  dangerous  divergences  from  that 
unity  of  spirit  which  should  mark  a  true  and  living  branch 
of  Christ's  Church.  For  the  unity  which  we  seek,  the  great 
standard  and  rallying  place  must  be  firm,  deep,  and 
enthusiastic  loyalty  to  our  grand  Anglican  position,  which 
is  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Evangelical  all  in  one.  Some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  wrote  these  words  in  my  Prayer 
Book,  '  Thank  God  for  what  is  in  this  book,  and  thank  God 
for  what  is  out  of  it.'  I  can  say  these  words  to-day  with 
all  my  heart.  I  love  our  Church's  utterances,  and  our 
Church's  silences,  her  courage  and  out-spokenness,  and 
her  scriptural  carefulness  and  caution,  in  fact  that  safe, 
sound,  and  primitive  Anglican  position  which  the  whole 
Prayer  Book,  taken  together,  does  so  sufficiently  define. 
With  this  true  Anglican  loyalty  in  ourselves,  and  with 
confidence  in  the  existence  of  the  same  in  our  brethren, 
the  spirit  of  unity  must  grow,  in  spite  of  even  a  large 
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diversity  of  aesthetic  taste  and  ritual  observance.  The 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  neither  a  high  ritual  nor  a  low 
ritual,  but  that  principle  and  practice  of  Christian  love 
which,  an  inspired  Apostle  tells  us,  is  greater  even  than 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  hope." 

Holding  these  views,  the  Archdeacon  received  the 
Lincoln  judgment  with  much  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  thankful  for  the  decision,  first  for  my  own  sake, 
because  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  condemn  myself,  but 
rather  encourages  me  in  my  own  very  simple  and  somewhat 
old-fashioned  ways.  I  am  also  thankful  for  it  because  it 
does  not,  to  any  serious  degree,  condemn  a  multitude  of 
my  dear  brethren,  whose  ritual  is  different  from  my  own,  but 
the  mass  of  whom  I  believe  to  be  as  honestly  Anglican  as 
myself  in  the  forms  of  Eucharistic  Service  to  which  they  have 
been  led,  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  through  their  true 
faith  and  earnest  love.  What  service  can  be  too  comely, 
too  careful,  too  reverent,  too  exultant,  or  too  triumphant 
which  has  for  its  object  to  commemorate,  to  proclaim,  and 
to  announce  the  mighty  fact  of  the  death  of  God  the  Son, 
and  to  celebrate  the  eternal  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  that 
•once  offered  and  once  for  all  completed  sacrifice  ? 

"  But  if  in  our  thoughts  there  should  be  any,  even  the 
very  slightest,  idea  of  any  repetition  of  that  once  completed 
sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Communion,  then  at  once  there  would 
be  heresy,  and  at  once  there  would  be  sin.  There  may  be 
no  second  smiting  of  that  Rock  which  is  Christ ;  God 
forbid  !  But  if  we  only  mean  commemoration,  pleading, 
gratitude,  thanksgiving;  if  we  only  mean  triumphant  and 
delighting  adoration  of  the  Father  who  provided  the  mighty 
sacrifice,  and  of  the  Son,  who  carried  it  out  in  its  fulness 
.and  completeness,  then  I  for  one  can  forgive,  and  can, 
in  degree,  sympathise  with  almost  anything  which  such 
burning  faith  may  do  in  order  to  express  its  intensity  and 
reality.  The  Saviour  did  not  chide  the  demonstrative  love 
of  that  Mary  who  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears,  nor  of 
that  other  Mary  who  poured  the  box  of  precious  ointment 
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upon  His  head.  We  want  more  enthusiasm  in  our  Church 
and  not  less  ;  and  if  we  see  enthusiasm  manifesting  itself, 
to  our  thinking,  in  doubtful  ways,  let  us  seek  to  instruct 
it  by  manifesting  our  own  enthusiasm  more  cautiously. 
But  let  us  see  to  it  only  that  enthusiasm  we  have." 

The  above  extracts  will  sufficiently  define  the  attitude 
of  the  Archdeacon  with  regard  to  unity  within  the  Church 
of  England.  As  a  practical  worker  he  was  impatient 
of  all  that  hindered  effective  concentration. 

"We  of  the  Church  of  England  still  too  much  fire  our 
guns  singly.  If  the  hundreds  of  clergy  in  each  Diocese 
acted  more  together  we  cannot  realize  the  results  of  blessing 
which,  by  God's  mercy,  might  follow." 

As  a  Christian  man  he  shrank  from  any  perturbation 
of  spirit.  "  Whatever  you  do,"  he  would  say,  "  don't 
quarrel — it  will  spoil  your  work  as  it  has  often  spoiled 
mine."  Thus,  by  the  testimony,  often  repeated,  of  his 
Bishop,  the  Archdeacon  was  always  sent  to  make  peace 
when  everyone  else  had  failed.  It  was  said  with  regard 
to  a  recent  parochial  disturbance,  "The  Archdeacon  is 
going,  but  he  will  not  succeed,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed 
no  one  else  will."  Further  instances  might  be  given  of 
this,  but  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  "  I  am  always 
asked  to  preach  when  a  High  Churchman  wants  to 
climb  down  or  a  Low  Churchman  wants  to  climb  up," 
were  my  father's  own  words.  A  layman  holding  an 
appointment  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  which  involves 
constant  association  with  the  clergy  and  leading  laymen 
remarked  to  me  of  the  wonderful  unanimity  of  all  Church 
men  within  the  Diocese,  and  said  that  he  frequently  heard 
it  said  that  this  happy  state  was  due  more  than  anything 
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else  to  the  influence  and  the  memory  of  the  late 
Archdeacon. 

Such  an  influence  for  unity  cannot  easily  be  lost.  The 
Archdeacon  was  a  representative  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  and  to  his  spiritual  and 
lineal  ancestry  he  was  never  for  a  moment  unfaithful — 
"Are  they  Hebrews;  so  am  I.1' 

"  An  old  man,"  he  wrote  in  his  final  charge  delivered  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  "loves  to  look  backward,  and  so 
do  I ;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  we  need  some  reviving  of 
that  old  Evangelical  piety  which  I  used  to  see  when  I  was 
young.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  that  old  name,  though  all 
party  names  are  bad,  nor  of  those  old  days.  I  thank  God 
that  I  was  planted  as  a  child  in  old  Evangelical  soil.  God 
has  taught  us  much  since  then,  in  which  I  rejoice.  I  do 
not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  bring  back  those  old  days  as  a 
whole,  for  these  present  days  are  unspeakably  better.  But 
I  have  no  reaction  whatever  from  that  which  blessed  my  boy 
hood,  and  might  have  blessed  it  far  more.  What  our  God 
does  is  for  ever,  and  His  older  teachings  should  never  be 
forgotten." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Archdeacon,  in  these  his  latest 
public  words,  had  set  before  himself  a  two-fold  object.  In 
what  he  seems  to  have  thought  more  than  likely  to  be,  as  it 
proved,  the  final  expression  of  his  ultimate  convictions,  he 
desired  on  the  one  hand  bravely  to  confess  his  loyalty  to 
his  Evangelical  parentage,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  let  it 
be  seen  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  loyalty  was  not  incon 
sistent  with  much  that  Evangelicalism  as  a  party  regards 
with  suspicion.  What  advance  he  had  made  upon  his  early 
views  is  elsewhere  considered,  but,  however  great  it 
may  have  been,  he  never  held  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his 
fathers  in  anything  in  which,  had  they  lived  when  he  lived, 
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they  might  not  have  been  expected  to  acquiesce.  He 
could  not  conceive  of  them  as  believing  that  they  had 
reached  finality.  He  felt  that  due  loyalty  to  them  did  not 
involve  an  attitude  of  suspicious  negation  on  points  of 
doctrine  which  they  had  pot  considered,  or  considered 
under  less  favourable  circumstances.  He  held  the  true 
Evangelical  succession  to  be  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  found  in  all  who  preached  '  one  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism.'  He  considered,  in  fact,  that  the 
spiritual  revival  in  which  his  ancestors  had  borne  a  part 
would  not  have  been  complete  without  the  corporate  revival 
which  followed. 

"  First  came  the  spiritual  revival,  a  revival,  in  fact,  of  the 
Gospel ;  then  the  corporate  revival  came  afterwards,  a 
revival  of  the  Church  herself,  as  the  golden  candlestick 
which  is  to  hold  up  the  Gospel  lamp  before  the  world,  and 
to  enlighten  its  poor  darkness.  .  I  will  not  say  that  it  has 
been  free  from  error,  from  danger,  nor  from  very  anxious 
features,  but,  in  my  belief  it  has  been  a  revival,  proceeding, 
indeed,  from  the  same  Spirit  which  in  mercy  had  before 
quickened  the  Gospel. 

"  At  the  present  time  we  are,  by  God's  marvellous  great 
kindness,  permitted  to  enjoy  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the 
honey  of  both  these  revivals.  I  am  a  very  sanguine  man, 
and  sanguine  men  are  sometimes  wrong,  but  my  impression, 
as  a  sanguine  man,  is  this — that  we  have  reason  to  thank 
God  every  day  we  live  for  very  much  that  we  see  among  us 
at  this  time.  There  are  great  defects  still,  but  there  are 
glorious  blessings  and  brilliant  hopes.  It  is  a  critical  time, 
I  know,  but  let  us  only  pray,  let  us  be  only  faithful  and 
cautious,  let  us  only  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  compass  of 
God's  Word,  and  trust  implicitly  to  the  steering  wisdom  of 
God's  Providence  and  Spirit  as  we  drive  through  the  waves, 
and  then  I  am  most  hopefully  confident  that  a  most 
brilliant  future  lies  before  us.  I  know  something  of  the  last 
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half  century,  and  I  can  see  almost  every  year  of  it  lying  open 
before  my  memory,  and  can  boldly  say  that  there  is  not  one 
of  those  fifty  years  to  which  I  should  like  to  return.  We 
have  something  of  a  living  Church  among  us  now,  and 
something  of  a  living  Gospel.  And  they  agree,  and  are 
meant  to  agree  ;  and  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.  What  we  need  now,  for  the  most  part, 
is  just  more  of  what  God  has  granted  us  already,  more  life 
for  God's  Gospel,  more  life  for  God's  Church.  God's 
kindness  has  inexhaustible  stores  yet  in  reserve  for  us,  and 
we  shall,  if  we  be  but  faithful,  as  surely  have  them,  as  we 
shall  surely  need  them  in  the  days  of  stir  and  ferment, 
which  very  possibly  lie  before  us.  Never  had  our  ancient 
Church  prospects  anything  like  so  bright  as  now,  if  only  she 
is  preserved  by  God's  marvellous  kindness  from  dashing 
and  spoiling  them  by  her  own  fault.  Let  her  only  combine 
the  childlike  simplicity  of  truth  and  Christian  reality  with 
manful  and  Godly  energy  of  Christian  life  and  work,  and 
she  will  weather  every  storm,  and  be  found  still  doing  her 
Master's  work  on  that  bright  day,  when  her  Master  shall  be 
seen  again  on  yonder  clouds." 

The  attitude  of  the  Archdeacon  towards  Nonconformity 
must  next  be  considered.  It  was  based  upon  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  St.  Mark  ix.  38-41, 
which  he  thus  expounded  : — 

"  We  are  not  to  forbid  any  good  work  done  in  Christ's 
name  by  those  separated  from  us,  not  even  if  it  be  done 
'  of  envy  and  strife.'  We  may  not  approve  of  everything  in 
such  persons,  but  God  has  a  right  to  work  by  whom 
He  chooses.  We  must  let  them  go  their  way,  and  quietly 
and  amiably  go  on  in  the  way  which  we  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  right.  Thus  in  due  time  God  may  put  them 
in  the  right  if  they  be  wrong,  and  us  in  the  right  if  we  be 
wrong.  But,  '  forbid  them  not,'  says  Jesus,  and  He  also 
adds  that  anything,  even  the  smallest,  done  for  His  sake,  and 
in  His  name,  shall  receive  its  reward  by  whomsoever  done. 
He  then  lays  down  that,  '  whosoever  is  not  against  us  is  for 
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us,'  balanced  elsewhere  by,  'He  that  is  not  with  Me  is 
against  me.'  These  two  principles  taken  together  seem  to 
teach  :  '  he  that  is  not  against  us  in  the  great  matter  of  faith 
in  Christ,  must  be  considered  for  us,  and  he  that  is  not  for  us  in 
the  great  matter  of  faith  in  Christ,  must  be  considered 
against  us.'  Generally  orthodox  and  Christian  minded 
Nonconformists  certainly  belong  to  the  former  class  and  not 
to  the  latter.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  approve  of 
their  separated  position,  they  are  not  against  us,  but  for  us 
in  the  great  matter  of  faith  in  Christ.  We  are  not  to  forbid 
them  therefore,  but  lovingly  and  patiently  to  pray  that  the 
time  may  come  when  we  shall  see  eye  to  eye  upon  all  points, 
as  we  do  on  one." 

While  the  Archdeacon  ever  endeavoured,  and  most 
successfully,  to  avoid  any  friction  with  Dissenters,  many  of 
whom  were  amongst  the  number  of  his  personal  friends,  no 
one  could  speak  more  strongly  upon  the  evils  of  separation 
as  being  "positively  wrong  wherever  not  positively 
necessary." 

With  regard  to  the  attack  upon  the  Church  in  Wales,  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  not  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  and 
Nonconformist  assault  upon  our  Church  in  Wales.  I  simply 
dare  not  enlarge  upon  it.  I  feel  bound  to  keep  my  spirit 
calm,  and  the  matter  demands  of  us  as  much  penitence  as 
passion.  But  to  one  sad  thought  I  must  give  utterance, 
namely,  that  we  see  in  this  assault  upon  the  Church  in 
Wales  just  another  instalment  of  what,  if  God  prevent  it 
not,  the  serious  divisions  among  us  British  Christians  must 
gradually  bring  upon  us.  The  result  of  these  divisions  is 
that  those  who  love  not  the  ancient  Church  are  led  to  throw 
themselves  practically  into  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary, 
the  secularist,  and  the  unbelieving,  and  thus  everything  that 
Englishmen  have  always  valued,  loved,  and  reverenced,  is 
increasingly  thrown  into  jeopardy.  Can  nothing  be  done? 
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Must  these  bitter  divisions  always  last?  Let  us  lay  close  to 
our  heart  this  most  important  and  serious  of  all  national 
questions.  Let  us  look  from  present  bitterness  to  that 
eternal  sweetness  which  shall  one  day  come,  and  seek  to 
catch  even  now  as  much  as  may  be  of  its  blessedness. 

"  I  am  far  from  saying  that  God's  love  and  mercy  do  not  even 
now  overrule  our  divided  state  for  some  good,  or  that  divided 
life  is  not  better  than  undivided  stagnation,  but  there  is  no 
need  for  either  of  these  conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  divided  state  of  our  English  Christendom  is  inherently 
evil,  involving,  as  it  does,  such  a  spirit  of  distance,  and 
provoking  to  such  uncharitableness,  filling  the  Church  of 
God  with  worldly,  and  almost  worse  than  worldly,  rivalry  and 
competition.  It  has  already  endangered  the  whole  Christian 
character  of  our  national  education,  and  the  national 
profession  of  Christianity.  It  drives  many  truly  Christian 
people  to  take  political  sides  with  Secularists  and  unbelievers, 
with  whom  in  their  hearts  they  have  no  agreement  whatever, 
and  this  to  the  great  danger  of  the  community.  It  makes 
religion,  which  is  so  beautiful,  to  seem  so  ugly,  that  sometimes 
when  one  thinks  of  death  one  welcomes  the  thought  of  it, 
not  only  because  it  will  deliver  us  from  an  evil  and  tempting 
world,  but  because  it  will  deliver  us  from  Church  conditions 
so  sadly  like  that  fallen  world.  Our  divided  state  rends  the 
Christian  affections,  checks  Christian  influence,  and  hinders 
Christian  work.  The  whole  of  our  English  Christendom 
united  and  really  alive,  oh  what  a  power  it  would  be ! 
What  a  work  it  might  do  !  What  a  moral  and  social  trans 
formation  it  might  effect ! 

-  "How  can  our  divisions  be  mended?  I  fear  that 
disestablishment  would  only  intensify  them.  If  I  thought 
otherwise,  I  might  be  in  favour  of  it.  Disendowment  would 
not  tend  to  unity,  but  would  rather  leave  behind  it  deep, 
keen  and  lasting  stings,  and,  besides,  might  bring  down 
God's  anger,  for  surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sacrilege,  and 
such  a  thing  as  robbing  God,  though  our  opponents  veiy 
naturally  find  fault  with  us  for  saying  so. 

"  Might  not  God  consider  it  a  sin  to  lower  the  status  of 
His  Church  in  our  land?  Might  not  God  consider  it  a  sin 
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for  the  nation  to  take  down  the  banner  of  His  Church  from 
above  the  throne  of  England  ?  Might  not  God  consider  it 
a  sin  for  the  nation  to  throw  aside  such  a  noble  recognition 
of  God  as  has  marked  her  hitherto  ?  And  would  not  God 
consider  it  robbery  to  take  from  His  Church  those  gifts 
which  through  long  ages  have  been  bestowed  upon  her, 
gifts  of  which  she  is  seeking  to  make  better  use  than  ever  ? 
Might  not  God's  great  cause  at  home,  and  his  great 
evangelising  work,  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  Church's 
disendowment,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  and  this  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  haters  of  God's  truth  and  righteousness, 
who,  in  the  background,  are  pressing  on  this  threatened 
attack  upon  our  Church's  citadel,  though,  of  course,  many 
very  different  persons  are  also  favouring  it  ?  Would  not 
the  tidings  that  England's  Throne  and  State  had  cast  off 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ  send  a' thrill  through 
the  world,  and  would  not  Christ's  cause  be  injured,  and  the 
character  of  the  nation  lowered  ?  Might  not  even  our 
Nonconformist  brethren  seriously  miss  the  great  barrier 
and  witness  against  unbelief  and  sin,  which  the  Church,  as 
Established,  beyond  question  is  ?  Would  not  the  divisions 
among  Christian  people  in  the  land  be  terribly  intensified 
by  such  a  course  of  hardship  and  injustice  as  some  propose  ? 
I  believe  that  this  would  be  the  case  beyond  limit.  Would 
not  the  poor  of  the  land,  especially  in  many,  many  country 
parishes,  terribly  miss  the  resident  clergy?  For  under 
severe  disendowment  a  resident  clergyman  in  each  village 
would  become,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  an  impossibility. 
Ofttimes  the  clergyman  is  well  nigh  the  only  friend  that  the 
poor  man  has.  In  many  parishes  he  is  also  the  only  person 
of  culture  and  position,  uplifting  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
the  active  leader  in  every  social  pleasure  and  social 
improvement.  How  often  is  not  his  modest  income  the 
very  best  spent  income  in  a  parish  ;  a  larger  portion  of  it 
than  of  any  other  income  going  to  what  helps  and  benefits 
others;  and  sometimes  far  more  than  his  whole  clerical  income 
expended  in  and  on  the  place  !  Would  not  the  Church's 
foreign  missionary  power  be  also  seriously  crippled  by  the 
changes  proposed  by  some  ? 
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"  Would  not  the  disendowing  process  be  the  occasion  of 
an  almost  inconceivable  waste  of  most  precious  and  sacred 
money  ?  For  by  the  time  that,  during  the  course  of  many 
years,  the  vested  interests  of  almost  countless  individuals 
had  been  satisfied,  millions  upon  millions  would  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  individuals  having  claims  upon  the 
Church,  and  these  millions  would  be  taken  for  ever  from 
any  public  use. 

"  Would  not  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  Church  laity 
be  almost  intolerable  ?  Just  think  of  the  huge  injustice  of 
throwing  upon  one  generation  of  Churchmen  the  burden 
of  supporting  by  their  own  gifts  a  Church  which  has  taken 
a  thousand  years  and  more  in  the  growing.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  !  And  would  not  the  disendowing  process 
make  a  turmoil  and  revolution  in  every  parish  of  the  land, 
which  would  be  a  worry  and  annoyance  to  everybody,  and 
a  benefit  to  not  one  human  being  ? 

"  Where  then,  if  not  in  disendowment,  lies  the  remedy 
for  our  divisions  ?  No  tampering  with  our  Church's  truth 
would  heal  them— better  retain  them  for  ever  than  permit 
that — and  no  change  of  our  Church's  ancient  and  divine 
organisation,  which  through  nineteen  centuries  has  been 
our  grand  nucleus  of  unity,  would  do  anything  but  bring  in 
its  train  the  very  deadliest  and  most  hopeless  confusion. 
No  worthy  Nonconformist  will  respect  us  any  the  more,  or 
be  drawn  any  the  nearer  to  us,  if  he  discern  in  us  any,  even 
the  least,  unfaithfulness  to  our  own  Church  position.  He 
will  only  despise  us,  and  rightly,  too.  Where,  then,  lies  the 
hope  of  future  home-reunion?  I  would  venture  to  say,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  the  recognition  that  true  goodness  is 
true  goodness  wherever  it  is,  and  that  wherever  there  is 
true  goodness  it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  generous 
appreciation  of  the  spiritual  grace  which  exists  outside  our 
own  pale  will  in  due  season  bear  wonderful  fruit,  if  it  be 
united  with  absolute  firmness  in  our  own  Church  principles, 
and  in  our  own  Church  truth. 

"  But  yet  another  essential  to  any  true  home  reunion  I 
am  sure  is  this,  that  we  keep  ever  in  view  what  it  was  to 
which  our  great  Reformation  brought  us,  not,  that  is  to  say, 
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to  Medisevalism,  but  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Primitive 
Church.  Let  this  be  the  standard  around  which  we  move, 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  one  and  another  rallying 
round  us,  glad  to  escape  from  the  weariness  of  an  ever 
combative  separatism,  and  in  other  and  yet  larger  ways  the 
great  prayer  of  our  Saviour  will  approach  fulfilment,  '  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.'7' 

Though  the  Archdeacon's  own  views  were  ever  the  result 
of  conviction,  his  enthusiasm  was  in  everything  tempered 
by  an  instinctive  dread  of  fanaticism,  though  towards 
even  this,  when  seen  in  others,  he  was  not  intolerant. 

"  I  love  enthusiasm,  and  we  need  far  more  of  it,  and 
when  somewhat  extravagant,  it  is  not  to  be  treated  too 
harshly  or  impatiently.  Enthusiasm  restrained  by  order  is, 
however,  far  better  than  enthusiasm  run  wild.  I  would 
emphatically  say  that  wild  enthusiasm,  in  certain  directions, 
besides  being  unfaithful  and  wrong,  might  go  far  to 
endanger  our  Church  even  ruinously." 

"  I  was  lately  struck,"  he  writes,  "  in  reading  the  dying 
words  of  a  most  beautiful  saint  of  God.  '  Love,  love, 
love,'  she  said,  '  how  have  I  tried  to  live  for  love.  Love, 
love,  love,  this  is  the  great  thing.'  And  so  it  is,  for  God 
is  love,  and  I  believe  that  love  has  almost  a  Godlike  power. 
I  absolutely  know  not  what  it  could  not  do,  both  for 
Christendom  and  for  the  world." 

For  himself  it  did  that  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

"  I  am  astonished  at  the  strange  kindness  of  one's 
brother  men.  This  is  a  fallen  world  I  know  too  well, 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  rising  again.  I  seem,  on 
looking  back,  to  have  experienced  nothing  but  warm 
heartedness,  nothing  but  human  kindliness  and  consideration 
far  too  great.  I  am  sure  that  God's  great  lovingness  has 
been  very  largely  breathed  into  this  world  that  is  called 
unloving.  I  have  seen  around  me  the  dawning  of  love's 
eternal  day,  and  have  felt  the  warmth  of  it  in  men's  hearts 
and  dealings.  I  have  seen  and  felt  enough  of  it  to  make 
me  sure  that  the  full  sunshine  of  love  is  to  arrive  one  day." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  LIFE  OF  INFLUENCE. 

"  But  Brother,  said  Mr.  Greatheart,  I  have  it  in  commission  to 
comfort  the  feeble-minded,  and  to  support  the  weak.  You  must  needs 
go  along  with  us  ;  we  will  wait  for  you  ;  we  will  lend  you  our  help  ; 
we  will  deny  ourselves  of  some  things  both  opinionative  and  practical  for 
your  sake,  we  will  not  enter  into  doubtful  disputations  before  you  :  we 
will  be  made  all  things  to  you  rather  than  that  you  should  be  left 
behind."  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

r~T^HERE  is  nothing  in  which  men  vary  more,  than  in 
JL  their  powers  of  influence  over  others,  nothing  more 
carefully  to  be  studied  in  its  source  and  character,  than 
this  which  is  the  resultant  of  forces  spiritual,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  even  physical,  and  is  not  a  little  conditioned 
by  the  antecedents  of  birth  and  education,  and  by  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  into  which  it  pleases  God 
to  call  us.  There  is  no  gift  or  grace  which  cannot  be 
impressed  into  the  service  of  influence,  the  complex  out 
come  of  the  whole  personality.  The  whole  is  greater  than 
the  parts,  but  the  parts,  may  none  of  them  be  neglected  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  whole.  That  the  Archdeacon 
was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  personal  influence,  will,  if  it 
has  not  been  made  clear  already,  be  shown  by  many 
testimonies  in  the  present  chapter.  The  dignity  of  his 
appearance,  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  expressive 
countenance,  the  solidity  and  force  of  his  judgment,  the 
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sanguine  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  his  ardent  piety,  his 
transparent  sincerity,  the  reality  of  his  convictions,  and  his 
intense  affections,  all  these  almost  unconsciously  to  himself, 
and  certainly  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  procured  him 
an  influence  as  deep  as  through  his  unresting  activity  it 
was  widely  extended. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  this,  there  was  something 
more,  and  a  letter  received  while  these  words  were  being 
penned,  from  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Harrison,  Vicar  of  Tettenhall, 
Wolverhampton,  will  best  express  the  open  secret. 

"  What  can  I  say  except  that  he  made  me — as  he  made 
all — not  only  venerate,  but  love  him  !  It  seemed  to  me 
always,  that  it  was  just  love  that  was  the  explanation  of  the 
rare  charm  of  his  personality,  and  of  the  great  power  of  his 
work." 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and 
much  more  one  touch  of  grace,"  were  my  father's  own 
words  ;  and  if  nature  had  done  much  for  him,  grace  had 
done  far  more.  He  lived  in  the  realization  of  his  favourite 
text — "  God  is  Love." 

"  How  refreshing,"  he  once  said,  "  to  remember  that 
the  best  and  sweetest  description  of  our  God,  is  one  that 
all  may  understand.  Even  the  mystery  of  God  is  delightful, 
but  how  much  more  His  simplicity ;  and  His  simplicity  is 
just  this,  that  'God  is  Love.'  How  refreshing  to  be  able 
to  fall  back  upon  this  truth  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  make  us  welcome  it — 

"  Tears,  difficulties,  anxieties,  burdens,  clouds,  heart- 
achings,  heart-breakings,  sickbeds,  deathbeds,  graves, — but 
'  God  is  love.'  How  refreshing  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon 
this  truth,  when  there  is  so  much  within  us  to  make  us 
doubt  it — 

"  I  am  guilty  ;  my  heart  is  evil ;  my  heart  is  cold  ;  my 
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heart  is  even,  at  times,  hostile  ;  I  live  so  unworthily ;  the 
world's  worldliness  so  often  conquers  me  ;  the  flesh  weighs 
down  my  spirit ;  Satan  tries  hard  to  make  me  deny  it — but 
God  is  Love. 

"  How  refreshing  to  learn  more  and  more  the  happy  art 
of  trusting  that  God  is  Love. 

"  In  moments  of  fear,  in  moments  of  anxiety,  in  the  critical 
turning  points  of  life,  in  positions  of  responsibility,  in 
moments  of  earnest  concern  for  those  we  love,  with  regard 
to  our  dear  children  and  grandchildren,  when  old  age  creeps 
on,  when  the  end  comes  in  nearer  view,  then  let  our  calm 
and  cheerful  dependence  be  ever  this — that  God  is  love, 
and  our  one  aim  to  love  each  other  with  a  love  as  like  His 
as  we  may." 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Archdeacon's  influence,  as 
it  affected  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  as  it  was  exercised 
in  the  work  of  his  vast  Archdeaconry,  will  occupy  the 
following  pages,  together  with  some  reference  to  the 
principal  movements  which  claimed  his  sympathetic  interest. 
In  order  to  preserve  some  degree  of  method,  that  which  is 
more  personal  may  precede,  to  be  followed  by  matters  of 
wider  interest. 

Though  not  the  head  of  the  many  descendants  of  the 
Commentator,  my  father  was  regarded  by  all  the  members 
of  his  family  with  especial  veneration  and  affection.  He 
was  very  proud  of  "  the  some  two  hundred  who  call  me 
uncle,"  and  on  his  attaining  his  seventieth  birthday  was  not 
a  little  pleased  to  receive  letters  of  congratulation  from 
perhaps  fifty  of  his  nephews  and  nieces.  Family  matters 
may  not  intrude  into  the  pages  of  a  biography,  and  yet  it 
seems  hardly  fair  that  a  sphere  of  such  tender  affection 
should  be  quite  excluded. 

His  nephew,  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  F.S.A.,  writes  : — 
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"  I  can  assure  you  that  your  nephews  and  nieces  are 
exceedingly  proud  of  their  uncle,  and  entertain  for  him  a 
very  true  and  warm  affection,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
become  concentrated,  as  one  by  one  your  brothers  have 
left  us." 

Another  nephew,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Scott,  Rector  of  Havant, 

writes  : — 

"  I  wish  you  knew  the  good  you  have  done,  and  the 
blessing  you  have  been  in  our  wide  clan.  You  have  been  a 
wonderful  link  between  the  past  and  present,  the  old  and 
new.  God  give  you  light  and  comfort  for  the  remainder  of 
your  pilgrimage.  I  am  so  thankful  that  God  brought  me 
under  the  influence  of  your  character  and  work.  I  never 
can  thank  you  enough.  May  God  bless  you  for  it." 

Another  letter,  received  on  the  same  occasion,  contains  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Wappenham  home — 

"  My  first  recollections  of  you  must  have  been  in  your 
vacation  times  from  Cambridge,  and  I  have  visions  of  you 
seated  on  the  sofa  in  the  old  parlour  at  Grandmamma's, 
with  a  privileged  niece  on  each  side  of  you,  and  of  the 
merry  talk  and  fun  that  went  on.  Then  of  your  first  sermon 
at  Wappenham  on  '  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.'  I  remember  Aunt  Mary's 
pretty  golden  hair  against  a  pearl  grey  silk  dress." 

To  one  of  these  letters  of  congratulation  the  Archdeacon 
made  the  following  answer : — 

"THE  CLOSE,  LICHFIELD, 

"Feb.  4th,  1897. 
"  MY  DEAR  LILY, 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  note.  I  can 
never  have  had  a  happier  day  than  this  has  been,  sweet 
tokens  of  remembrance  coming  in  from  every  quarter.  It 
is  well  worth  while  being  old  in  such  a  loving  old  world 
as  this,  with  so  much  sympathy  and  kindness  in  it.  Such 
have  I  found  it — at  least,  to-day.  I  must  have  had  about 
18 
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forty  letters,  and  am  sending  some  sort  of  acknowledgment 
of  every  one  of  them  at  once.  And  this  little  card  is  my 
acknowledgment  of  your  great  kindness  and  Norman's. 
May  you  live  to  be  a  sweet  and  happy  old  couple,  the  sweet 
ness  and  the  happiness  growing  as  the  age  grows. 
"  Ever  affectionately, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT." 

From  the  Archdeacon  and  his  family  we  must  pass  to  a 
brief  mention  of  the  two  friends  of  his  whole  ministerial  life, 
Canon  S.  Andrew  and  Canon  J.  Erskine  Clarke.  Between 
this  "  threefold  cord  "  there  was  frequent  correspondence 
lasting  over  many  years,  each  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
other  in  God,  tendering  consolation  in  times  of  heavy 
bereavement,  and  giving  and  receiving  the  fruits  of  wide  and 
varied  experience.  "  May  our  faith,"  writes  one  of  the 
three,  "  in  the  Invisible  Home  of  God  not  fail  us,  and  the 
hope  of  re-union  enable  us  to  bear  these  partings  that 
thicken  as  the  years  go  by.  May  we  be  found  ready  when 
our  own  call  comes."  "  Many,"  writes  another  to  my 
father,  "  have  been  very  good,  but  you  and  I  seem  to  think 
and  feel  most  together,  and  the  Lord  will  give  you  comfort 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me." 

Year  by  year  the  Archdeacon  paid  his  annual  Christmas 
visit  to  Canon  Andrew,  often  through  the  frost  and  snow  of 
his  beloved  Derbyshire  hills,  to  where  "  my  blessed  friend 
Andrew  has  sent  fortli  the  roots  of  usefulness  into  the 
rugged  soil  around  him."  To  the  latest  of  these  visits, 
Canon  Andrew  thus  refers  : — 

"  It  was  about  this  time  last  year  that  your  father  came  to 
me  in  my  low  estate.  His  visit  at  Christmas  was  rich  in 
blessing  to  my  parish,  and  to  myself  new  life." 
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The  following,  some  of  his  impressions  of  my  father 
gathered  from  letters  received  from  him  since  the  Arch 
deacon's  death,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  those  of  so 
intimate  a  friend  : — 

"Our  intercourse,  I  need  not  say,  was  the  outcome  of 
genuine  and  unbounded  mutual  confidence.  His  impulses 
were  so  generous  that  nothing  else  would  have  given  repose 
to  his  moments  of  leisure.  He  loved  frankness  for  its  own 
sake,  but  he  was  himself  remarkably  prudent  where  prudence 
was  an  honourable  duty.  I  question  whether  anyone, 
friend  or  foe,  high  or  low,  ever  suffered  from  anything  your 
father  ever  said  of  them.  He  had,  abundantly,  the  charity 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  charm  of  all  his 
efforts  was  in  the  fervour  of  his  heart — to  think  and  to  do 
with  all  his  might  everything  that  was  lovely  and  good.  He 
never  really  relaxed  his  firm  grip  of  the  faith  of  his  youth — 
his  mother's  faith,  and  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  His 
enlightened  tolerance  was  the  result  of  charity,  wide 
reading,  and  keen  observation.  His  heart  never  gave  an 
uncertain  sound.  Everybody  might  have  seen  that,  if  they 
had  known  him  sufficiently.  His  moderation  was  known 
unto  all  men,  but  his  love  of  truth  was  there  still. 

"  Much  of  your  father's  character  was  formed  by  the 
influence  of  his  mother's  one  act  in  taking  him  from  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  the  way  in  which  she  did  it.  If  I  knew  more 
of  her,  I  fancy  I  could  trace  some  other  deep  marks  in  your 
father's  heart  which  nothing  could  erase  or  materially  alter. 
There  was  in  him  a  fountain  of  feeling  which  is  but  seldom 
found  in  combination  with  so  much  analytical  power,  and 
not  even  suspected  to  exist  simply  because  it  is  so  rare. 

"  Besides,  your  father  had  such  genuine  humility,  and  had 
it  so  habitually  in  active  use,  that  ostentation  was  not  in  his 
line.  He  had  rather  a  habit  of  disclaiming  powers  of  which 
he  did  not  think  so  much  as  of  entirely  different  objects  of 
emulation,  such  as  honesty,  conscientiousness  in  little  things, 
and  the  need  of  being  right  day  by  day.  He  might  have 
excelled  in  architecture,  for  in  the  matter  of  proportion  even, 
and  in  some  other  points  also,  I  think  he  would  have 
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excelled  your  uncle,  Sir  Gilbert,  though  you  will  say  this  is 
not  for  me  to  judge,  much  less  to  say ;  but,  if  you  do,  you 
need  not  repeat  it.  1  nevertheless  believe  it." 

A  recent  letter  from  the  same  pen  must  conclude  the 
record  of  this  tender  friendship. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him  so  open  and  con 
fidential  with  a  large  assembly  as  he  used  to  be  in  talking 
in  our  schools,  and  with  our  Peak  people.  He  revelled 
in  disclosures  of  early  days  and  early  emotions.  He  enjoyed 
the  abandonment  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
like  his  rambles  over  our  hills  and  dales — moderated  only 
by  piety,  gravity,  and  affection.  His  only  regrets  were 
touching  penitence,  and  his  yearnings  were  for  ever 
increasing  usefulness.  I  saw  what  your  Bishop  has  been 
saying  in  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  about  our  old  set,  and 
that  he  spoke  of  your  father  as  fitted  to  cheer  us  in  the 
path  to  the  future  home,  so  recently  trodden  by  him.  All 
your  father's  memorials  in  words  or  places  become  more 
sacred  as  I  go  over  them  in  the  varying  lights  of  memory." 

From  the  Archdeacon's  influence  upon  his  family  and 
upon  his  nearest  friends,  we  must  pass  to  what  it  was 
amongst  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  wide  and  populous 
archdeaconry.  But,  indeed,  this  is  a  part  of  his  life  that 
can  never  be  fully  written,  for  it  was  known  to  none  but 
himself — and  he  never  told  it — and  to  God.  To  his  family 
his  ever  more  frequent  absences  from  home  were  for  the 
most  part  plunges  into  the  dark  unknown  continent  of  the 
Black  Country,  from  which  he  would  usually  emerge  at 
midnight.  Such  journeys,  at  all  times  very  usual,  became, 
"as  he  got  his  oar  deeper,"  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
and  almost  his  whole  life,  except  when  cathedral  duties 
prevented,  was  spent  in  preaching  and  travelling.  Few 
of  those  to  whom  he  came  could  realize  that,  to  quote 
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from  a  correspondent,  these  "  bright  hours  in  a  Black 
Country"  were  matters  of  daily  routine,  for  their  very 
brightness  seemed  to  negative  what  was  in  fact  the  truth. 
It  was  seldom  that  he  shewed  any  appearance  of  being 
overworked,  and  at  his  last  visitation,  when  in  fact  his 
last  sickness  was  even  then  upon  him,  many  remarked 
upon  his  health  and  spirits,  and  even  the  writer  failed  to 
discover  that  anything  was  in  the  least  amiss. 

Many  years  before,  upon  his  fiftieth  birthday,  he  had 
made  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  I  desire  the  most  perfect  self-sacrifice  and  decision 
for  God  to  which  I  can  attain ;  to  plunge  into  the  ocean 
of  Christ's  love,  and  forget  in  it  both  self  and  sin." 

The  extent  to  which  this  end  was  obtained  was  only 
known  to  "  the  Father  which  seeth  in  secret,"  for  most 
certainly  while  his  works  were  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  his  self-sacrifice  was  so  carefully  concealed  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  had  not  escaped  even  his  own 
observation,  and  was  not  swallowed  up  of  joy,  and  labour 
forgotten  in  the  love  by  which  it  was  prompted.  But  it 
is  time  that  others  should  speak,  and  a  selection  must  be 
made  from  the  many  testimonies  which  lie  ready  to  my 
hand.  From  the  numberless  letters  which  reached  me 
at  the  time  of  my  father's  death  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  same  sense  of  personal  loss  is  touchingly  mani. 
fested  in  them  all.  Letter  after  letter  tells  of  "  his 
beautiful  example,  his  inspiriting  and  cheering  influence, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  his  friendship,  his  faithful  and  loving 
ministration,  and  his  brave,  bright  sympathy."  "  Was  .ever 
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man,"  says  one,  "  so  loving  and  so  loved  ?  "     More  detailed 
notices  are  the  following. 

The  Rev.  C.  Dunkley,  preaching  the  C.M.S.  anniversary 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Archdeacon's 
funeral,  says : — 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  preacher  in  the  cathedral 
church  to-day,  whosoever  he  might  be,  to  refrain  from  a 
reference  to  the  loss  this  diocese  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Archdeacon  Scott.  Still  less  could  one  who 
stood  in  relation  to  him  for  some  twenty  years  as  a  son 
in  the  faith,  and  who  was  privileged  to  enjoy  his  con 
fidence,  be  silent  at  such  a  time  ;  for  the  diocese,  and 
particularly  the  Archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  is  bereaved  of 
one  of  the  kindest,  truest,  manliest,  and  most  Christian 
of  men.  His  winning  presence,  his  homely  ways,  his 
characteristic  utterances,  his  loving  disposition,  his  un 
ceasing  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  prodigality 
of  service  for  his  brethren,  his  solicitude  for  the  happiness 
of  all,  and  above  all,  to  use  his  own  words,  his  yearning 
desire  to  '  weaken  the  sources  of  evil  which  still  abound, 
to  disturb  and  arouse  the  great  mass  of  spiritual  indifference 
which  so  largely  prevails,  to  uplift  the  communicant  body 
to  a  higher  level  of  Christian  attainment,  so  that  they 
may  become  more  truly  fermenting  leaven  among  the 
meal  around,  and  more  truly  such  good  seed  as  the  kingdom 
of  God  should  be ' ;  all  this  remains,  and  will  remain  with 
us." 

Another  leading  clergyman  and  Rural  Dean,  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Wrottesley,  writes  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  knew  much  of  your  father 
before  the  year  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon.  After  that  time 
acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship,  and  friendship  into 
sincere  affection,  which  I  am  happy  to  believe  was  mutual. 

"  I  always  found  him  a  most  wise  and  loving  counsellor. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  pious  and  good  man,  and  an  advanced 
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Christian,  and  one  felt  one  was  dealing  with  a  strictly 
honest,  highly  principled  man.  He  could  be  firm  when 
firmness  was  required,  but  the  suaviter  in  modo  was 
beautifully  blended  with  the  fortiter  in  re. 

"  I  can  only  say  that  I  bitterly  deplore  his  loss,  and 
that  the  same  feeling  was  shared  by  others  was  evident 
by  the  numbers  that  followed  him  to  his  grave.  May  I 
be  as  well  prepared  is  the  prayer  of 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  E.  J.  WROTTESLEY." 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Lane  also  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  LEIGH  RECTORY, 

"  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  SCOTT, 

"  You  have  asked  me  what  is  hard,  and  I  am  less 
than  any  fitted  to  accomplish,  when  you  wish  from  me 
some  recollections  of  your  father.  We  were,  however, 
so  often  brought  together,  and  he  impressed  himself  so 
gratefully  on  any  companion,  that  I  think  a  frequent 
companion  is  almost  bound,  when  appealed  to,  in  love 
of  his  memory  to  say  something.  That  the  something  will 
be  at  all  adequate  is  most  uncertain. 

"Your  father  was  not  a  man  to  be  described.  He  had 
not,  to  the  chance  observer,  strong  individual  characteristics 
of  manner,  or  of  wit,  or  of  opinion.  No  one  than  he  was 
less  guilty  of  studying  effect.  He  had  no  party  bias  in 
Church  matters,  nor  in  those  of  State,  for  his  politics  were 
charity,  and  his  Churchmanship  was  the  Gospel.  It 
was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he  was  accepted  by  all 
Christians  of  every  shade  of  thought  and  rank  of  life,  for 
his  sympathy  was  complete,  and  his  experience  only 
loving. 

"  I  should  think  that  he  never  lost  a  friend,  and  that 
the  number  of  his  friends  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
to  that  of  his  acquaintances.  He  was  so  good,  so  well 
affected  himself,  that  he  looked  for  and  found  the  good 
side  of  other  people  and  other  things,  almost  to  the 
ignoring  of  their  other  aspects. 
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"  I  can't  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach,  or 
otherwise  minister  in  the  congregation,  but  he  struck  one 
as  never  far  absent  from  the  House  of  God,  and  impressed 
one  with  that  child-like  reverence  which  has  realised  God's 
presence,  into  which  can  enter  nothing  that  offends. 

"  In  short,  he  furnished  one  of  the  best  examples  I  can 
remember  of  good  influence,  for  he  never  tried — made 
effort — set  himself  to  influence  people,  and  therefore  he 
was  very  attractive,  and  had  a  real,  a  sound,  and  an  edifying 
influence  ;  his  silent  yet  speaking  example  told  others  to 
'  go  and  do  likewise.'  Not  by  eloquence,  but  goodness  ; 
not  by  superiority  of  understanding,  but  by  kindness  ;  not 
by  victorious  argument,  but  by  humble  sympathy;  he 
persuaded  and  prevailed. 

"  He  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  remarkable  man,  nor 
did  he  wish  to  attract  attention,  but  he  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  for  such  as  are  '  salt '  and  light,  in  whatever  company 
they  may  be,  are  not  very  common,  and  they  become 
perhaps  more  '  set  on  an  hill '  after  they  are  gone  from  us 
than  in  their  life-time. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"Nov.  22nd,  1898."  "ERNALD  LANE. 

The  Dean  of  Lichfield  has  also  kindly  sent  me  his 
impressions  of  my  father's  character,  chiefly  derived  from 
his  association  with  my  father  as  one  of  the  Residentiary 
Canons. 

"  MY  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"You  ask  me  to  contribute  some  impressions  of 
your  father's  character,  received  from  my  own  intercourse 
with  him.  It  is  now  about  six  years  since  we  first  met. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  welcome  me  to  Lichfield. 
I  was  walking  in  Bird  Street  when  I  saw  an  Archdeacon, 
whom  I  did  not  know,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  who, 
to  judge  from  his  beaming  face,  was  much  pleased  with 
someone  or  something.  He  at  once  crossed  over,  intro 
duced  himself,  and  let  me  understand  that  it  was  the 
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thought  of  being  so  soon  able  to  greet  the  new  Dean  which 
gave  him  such  pleasure. 

"  About  two  years  after,  I  received  from  him  a  highly 
characteristic  letter,  announcing  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Bishop  to  succeed  to  Canon  Curtis's 
Canonry.  Upon  what  grounds  I  know  not,  but  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  expected  that  a  much  higher 
Churchman  than  himself  would  have  been  selected  ;  and  he 
began  by  saying,  '  I  am  very  much  afraid  my  appointment 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  you.  My  own  instincts 
prompted  me  to  decline  the  Bishop's  offer,  but  my  relations 
and  friends  satisfied  me  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
doing  so ;  but,'  he  added,  '  there  is  one  grace  in  which  you 
will  never  find  me  wanting,  z'.£.,  perfect  loyalty  to  my  Dean.' 

"  He  was  so  true  to  his  word  that  when  I  heard  of  his 
death  I  could  not  help  bearing  special  testimony  to  this 
particular  trait  in  his  character.  He  had,  I  know,  some 
misgivings  about  it  in  regard  to  one  subject,  upon  which 
we  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  but  though  I  was 
disappointed  at  the  time,  I  saw,  when  I  knew  more  of  him, 
that  if  there  was  any  fault  it  was  mine,  not  his.  On  hearing 
that  Archbishop  Plunket  contemplated  consecrating  Signer 
Cabrera  to  a  Bishopric  in  Spain,  I  was  led  to  study  his 
published  opinions  on  certain  important  doctrines  and  I 
found  that  they  were  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  plain 
teaching  of  our  Formularies  and  Prayer  Book  that,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  enter  a  protest.  This,  I  thought,  would  have 
greater  weight  if  it  was  issued  to  the  Diocese  from  the 
mother-church,  and  three  of  the  Canons  joined  with  me  in 
signing  it.  Archdeacon  Scott  felt  unable  to  co-operate 
with  us.  The  cause  of  Cabrera  had  been  espoused  by 
those  Churchmen  with  whom  he  had  most  in  common, 
and  his  great  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  goodness, 
and  a  strong  belief  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
oppressed  Spaniards  who  would  be  relieved  by  the  con 
secration,  weighed  so  much  with  him  that  he  was  not 
,able  to  fall  in  with  my  earnest  wish  that  the  Cathedral 
body  should  speak  with  a  united  voice.*  He  felt  greatly 

*  About  400  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  signed  the  Protest. 
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having  to  separate  himself  from  us,  but  he  acted  with 
perfect  consistency,  and  I  felt  afterwards  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  put  his  principles  to  the  test  as  I  did.  I  should 
not  have  done  so  when  I  knew  him  better. 

"  This  leads  me  to  emphasise  his  large-hearted  sympathy. 
Though  he  had  been  brought  up  in  those  Evangelical 
principles,  which  have  been  closely  identified  with  tlie 
name  of  Scott  ever  since  his  grandfather  wrote  his  famous 
commentary,  he  appreciated  in  a  remarkable  manner  all 
that  was  best  in  a  different  school.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  strong  testimony  that  he  bore  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  the  very  valuable  work  that  was 
being  done  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  Churchmen 
in  the  Diocese,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Sundays  he  spent  in  their  parishes,  he  evidently  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  have  been  able  to  help  them. 

"  Though  I  do  not  think  he  would  ever  have  abandoned 
any  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  own  school,  I  feel 
confident  that  had  he  lived  much  longer,  he  would  have 
engrafted  upon  them  many  of  the  practices,  if  not  the 
doctrinal  beliefs,  of  the  Catholic  Revival.  For  instance, 
one  day,  when  we  were  talking  over  the  revision  of  our 
Statutes,  I  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  removal  of  one  which 
had  lived  on  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  long 
after  the  Reformation,  directing  that  the  Vicars,  on  entering 
the  Choir,  should  bow  to  the  Altar.  I  told  him  that  it  had 
been  cut  out  in  a  modern  revision,  and  that  I  understood 
the  reason  for  the  excision  was  that  there  was  no  such 
statutable  obligation  laid  upon  the  Dean  and  Canons.  I 
pointed  out,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  the  probable 
reason  for  the  absence  of  such  a  direction  was  the 
assumption  that  they,  as  the  chief  guardians  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  did  not  need  to  be  bound  by 
a  written  law ;  and  I  added  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  the  old  statute  might  some  day  be  restored,  because 
I  had  always  myself  found  the  practice  a  help  to 
reverence ;  to  which  he  replied,  '  I  do  always  bow  in 
spirit  whenever  I  look  at  it ;  and  I  dare  say  some  day  I 
shall  bow  in  body  also.'  In  confirmation  of  this  feeling  of 
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reverence  for  the  Altar,  I  would  mention  that  he  was  often 
seen  to  stand  during  the  service  facing  eastwards.  His  stall 
was  the  nearest  to  the  east  end ;  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
the  Holy  Table  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  its  bright  and 
beautiful  Triptych,  which  was  visible  through  the  arcade, 
that  especially  attracted  him,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
he  '  loved  to  look  at  it.' 

"His  desire  to  surround  the  highest  service  of  the 
Church  with  all  that  was  brightest  was  signally  illustrated 
when  altar-lights  were  first  proposed.  He  asked  me  about 
their  exact  symbolism,  and  I  pointed  out  that  they  had 
a  very  special  interest,  as  being  probably  traceable  farther 
back  than  any  other  accompaniment  of  the  Celebra 
tion,  and  that  they  had  been  used  from  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome  to  testify  that  Christ,  Whose  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist  the  Church  had  always  taught,  was  '  the  Light  of 
the  World.' 

"  His  answer  was  very  characteristic :  '  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  prepared  to  associate  them  with  any  definite 
doctrine,  but  as  giving  brightness  and  joy  to  our  greatest 
Service,  I  should  gladly  welcome  their  introduction.' 

"There  is  much  more  important  evidence,  in  favour  of 
what  I  have  said,  to  be  drawn  from  the  part  that  he  took 
in  promoting  the  introduction  of  a  daily  Eucharist  in  the 
Cathedral.  From  the  time  that  I  was  made  Dean,  I  had 
cherished  the  hope  that  we  might  one  day  see  it  established  ; 
the  directions  for  it  in  the  Prayer  Book,  especially  where 
many  priests  are  gathered  together,  are  not  far  to  seek ; 
but  I  regarded  it  as  one  of  those  good  things  for  which 
patience  and  prayer  were  especially  needed. 

"  The  fulfilment  of  my  wishes  came  about  in  this  way. 
About  a  year  after  Archdeacon  Scott  succeeded  to  a 
Canonry,  he  propounded  to  me  a  scheme  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  for  setting  on  foot  a  weekly  Service  of 
Intercession,  or  Prayer  Meeting,  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
proposal  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  wise  in  the 
'  exemplary  church  '  of  the  Diocese  for  the  authorities  to 
introduce  self-chosen  services,  till  they  had  all  those  which 
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were  appointed  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Holy  Eucharist 
was  the  authorised  Prayer  Meeting,  and  I  shewed  how,  in 
the  Early  Church,  this  aspect  of  its  many-sided  character 
had  been  emphasised,  though  in  the  disastrous  revision  of 
1552,  its  intercessions  had  been  unfortunately  largely 
curtailed,  and  the  proper  proportions  had  never  since  been 
recovered. 

''The  matter  was  laid  to  rest  for  a  time,  till,  in  one  of 
my  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Chapter  House,  I  took 
for  my  subject,  '  Different  Aspects  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.' 
I  shewed  how,  in  one  of  these  aspects,  it  recalled  the  fourth 
act  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifice,  in  which  the  priest  presented 
before  God  the  blood  of  that  which  '  makes  atonement  for 
the  soul,'  and  pleaded  by  virtue  of  it  for  himself  and  the 
people.  I  tried  to  impress  upon  my  hearers  what  an 
inspiring  thought  it  really  is,  that  when  the  Sacred  Mysteries 
are  celebrated,  not  only  the  priest  who  celebrates,  but  men 
and  women,  through  that  priesthood  which  Scripture  assigns 
to  the  laity,  and  which  the  Anglican  Church  is  so  careful 
to  recognise,  are  able  to  blend  their  intercessory  act,  in 
all  its  weakness  and  imperfection,  with  the  all-sufficient 
mediation  of  the  Great  High  Priest  in  heaven.  At  the 
close  of  the  lectures,  those  who  realised  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  associate  systematic  intercession  with  the 
Celebrations,  were  asked  to  give  in  their  names,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  Guild  of  Communicants,  who  would  always 
have  this  in  view,  and  as  between  thirty  and  forty  did  so,  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  formal 
consideration  of  a  daily  Eucharist.  Archdeacon  Scott, 
attracted  especially,  I  think,  by  the  intercessory  idea,  at 
once  expressed  his  desire  to  join,  and  cordially  supported 
the  proposal  when  it  was  brought  before  the  Chapter, 
speaking  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  the  good  influence  it 
was  likely  to  exert  in  the  Diocese,  and  making  the  rather 
startling  announcement,  'Whenever  I  am  in  Lichfield,  I 
shall  be  always  there.'  He  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  he  only  missed,  during  a  year  and  a 
half,  on  one  occasion,  and  then  his  absence  was  unavoidable- 
Not  only  was  he  present,  but  he  invariably  communicated. 
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He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Service 
without  doing  so,  though  I  never  heard  him  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  those  who  adopted  the  practice.  He  felt 
that  the  highest  conception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  lay, 
as  of  course  it  does,  in  the  idea  of  participation,  and  he 
always  said  that  with  this  feeling  he  could  never  be  satisfied 
to  go  away  with  any  lower  blessing. 

"  And  this  brings  me  to  the  close  of  what  I  wish  to  say 
about  him  and  his  co-operation  with  me  as  a  Canon  in 
trying  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Cathedral  and  its 
services. 

"  During  his  last  illness,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  ministering  to  him.  I  naturally  keep  silence 
about  most  that  passed  in  the  sick  chamber,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  record  what  he  said  on  one  occasion,  because 
his  words  will,  possibly,  help  and  encourage  some  who  are 
unable  to  see  the  advantage  of  multiplying  Celebrations. 
I  was  not  with  him  at  the  last,  for,  being  unwell  myself,  I 
was  ordered  away  as  soon  as  I  was  assured  that,  humanly 
speaking,  he  was  out  of  danger,  as  far  at  least  as  that 
particular  attack,  though  it  was  considered  probable  that 
another  would  follow  at  no  distant  date.  It  came  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  I  was  far  away ;  but  the 
evening,  I  think  it  was,  before  I  bade  him  good-bye,  he 
said  to  me  with  considerable  feeling,  '  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  that  since  we  have  had  the  Daily  Communion,  the 
Service  has  presented  itself  to  me  in  quite  a  new  aspect,  and 
I  am  sure  I  may  say  that  I  have  found  much  help 
from  it.' 

"  These  words  will  abide  with  me  to  the  end  as  a 
beautiful  memory,  and  a  most  valued  testimony  (coming 
as  they  did  from  one  whom  I  always  regarded  as  an 
Evangelical  of  the  best  type)  to  the  blessing  of  frequent 
Communion. 

"  The  above  is,  I  believe,  a  very  accurate  record  of  the 
chief  incidents  in  which  I  was  brought  into  connection 
with  him.  His  actual  words  impressed  me  for  several 
reasons,  and  my  remembrance,  I  am  sure,  is  substantially 
accurate.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  shall  always  be 
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thankful  that  he  was  persuaded  not  to  decline  the  Canonry, 
for  it  would  have  deprived  me  of  a  much  valued  friendship. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
"  H.  MORTIMER   LUCKOCK." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,  with  whom 
the  Archdeacon  enjoyed  the  closest  intercourse. 

The  Rev.  J .  Warner,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Wolverhampton, 
has  very  kindly  sent  me  the  impressions  gained  during  a 
long  friendship.  At  one  period,  Mr.  Warner  had  been 
inclined  to  relinquish  his  very  laborious  post,  when  he 
received  the  following  characteristic  letter  of  encourage 
ment  : — 

THE    CLOSE,    LICHFIELD, 

January  i&th,   1896. 

"  MY    VERY    DEAR    MAN, 

"My  old  grandfather  once  got  extremely  depressed  in 
the  position  which  he  was  holding,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
'  My  dear,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  throw  it  up 
altogether.'  I  have  always  much  admired  her  reply. 
She  said,  '  My  dear,  if  you  go  and  act  like  that,  you  will 
soon  be  with  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly.' 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  will  only  add  that  if  I  were  the 
Bishop,  no  earthly  power  that  I  am  aware  of  should  lead 
me  to  accept  your  proposed  resignation.  You  won't  be 
angry  with  me,  will  you  ?  But  really  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  hardly  know  any  man  more  in  his  right  place  than  you 
are.  I  am  so  very  sorry  that  the  Mashonaland  meeting  is 
fixed  for  a  day  in  Convocation  week.  Do  you  think  that 
it  could  be  put  just  one  day  later  ?  I  would  gladly  come 
then,  coming  down  from  London  directly  to  it.  I  seldom 
or  never  decline  a  Missionary  occasion  if  I  can  help  it. 
"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT. 

"  P.S. — Respecting  the  other  matter,  trust  in  God,  my  dear 
brother  ;  trust  in  God,  and  by  all  means  go  on." 
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I  trust  Mr.  Warner  will  forgive  the  insertion  of  the 
following  post  card  ;  many  such  have  been  written,  for  the 
Archdeacon  was  always  fearing  he  had  said  too  much. 

"  MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

"  Forgive  me  for  scolding  you. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"M.    H.    SCOTT." 

Mr.  Warner's  impressions  are  as  follows  : — 

"In  October,  1880,  I  first  saw  the  handwriting  which 
has  since,  through  seventeen  years,  become  so  familiar  to 
me.  The  letter  I  then  received,  was,  like  all  the  Arch 
deacon's  after  correspondence,  to  the  point,  and  of 
necessity  brief,  for  the  wonder  is  how  he  could  find  time  to 
write  as  many  letters  as  he  did.  It  was  an  intimation  that 
1  had  gained  an  Exhibition  at  the  'Theological  College/ 
but,  brief  as  it  was,  it  was  accompanied  (though  I  was  an. 
utter  stranger)  with  '  The  best  of  wishes.'  Those  good 
wishes  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  proving,  were 
sincere. 

"  I  always  noticed  in  any  answers  the  Archdeacon  sent  to 
me,  respecting  difficulties  or  doubts,  how  thoroughly  he 
entered  into  the  subject  before  him,  never  theorising  nor 
preaching  at  one,  but  evidently  taking  pains  to  look  at 
things  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  his  correspondent,, 
and  then,  as  a  guide,  narrating  some  similar  experience  in 
his  own  life.  However  he  wrote,  whether  seriously,  or 
with  that  quaint  sense  of  humour  which  he  possessed  in 
such  large  measure,  his  letters  were  always  a  distinct  help 
and  comfort.  Sympathy  from  him  was  never  wanting  for 
any  kind  of  trouble,  and  he  had  also  the  rare  virtue  of 
being  able  '  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice.' 

"We  all  knew  his  antipathy  to  mere  ritual  for  ritual's 
sake,  and  the  writer  will  not  forget  the  vigorous  indignation 
with  which  on  one  occasion  he  denounced  some  '  man 
invented  signs '  in  a  service,  and  yet  he  could  say  right 
heartily  on  another  occasion,  when  admiring  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  a  newly  finished  church,  rich  in  adornment 
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of  the  High-Church  type,  '  I  am  so  glad,  dear  man,  that 
you  now  have  the  beautiful  things  which  you  love.'  One 
little  story  may  illustrate  his  deeply  sympathetic  nature  : — 

"  We  were  together  in  a  large  town  :  a  little  lad  of  some 
thirteen  years  of  age  was  crossing  the  street,  when  a  swiftly 
driven  dog-cart  with  noiseless  wheels  knocked  him  down. 
That  compound  fracture  of  the  leg — a  very  nasty  one — was, 
the  Archdeacon  told  me,  the  first  street  accident  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  and  the  gentleness  with  which  he  helped 
me  to  lift  the  '  poor  laddie,'  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes, 
and  the  saddened  walk  afterwards,  are  a  memory  which 
lingers  still.  He  often  remarked  on  something  the  little 
fellow  said  as  we  picked  him  up.  There  was  no  cry  of 
pain,  but  he  said  simply,  '  There  !  I  cannot  work  any  more 
now.'  When  we  learnt  that  on  the  previous  Saturday,  this 
being  Monday,  he  had  taken  his  very  first  wages  home  to  a 
widowed  mother,  the  words  meant  much.  The  Arch 
deacon  never  forgot  it. 

"  Love  of  work  always  won  him.  Men  of  a  very  opposite 
school  of  thought  were  always  sure  of  aid  from  the  Arch 
deacon  if  they  were  workers.  He  could  even,  and  did  so 
not  infrequently,  defend  them.  '  Ah  !  these  dear  lads  are  the 
workers  though,'  I  heard  him  say  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
remark  had  been  made  on  some  little  extravagance  of  ritual, 
which  the  speaker  thought  would  move  the  Archdeacon's 
indignation. 

"  Why  was  it  that  he  was  welcome  in  all  our  Churches,  and 
that  his  name  in  one  parish  stood  side  by  side  with  men 
of  a  very  advanced  type,  and  then  in  the  next  parish 
was  numbered  among  the  Evangelicals?  It  was  simply 
because  he  saw  good  everywhere,  merit  in  every  one, 
and  because  he  could  not  refuse  (alas !  that  he  had 
only  spared  himself)  any  appeal  to  aid  the  Churches 
and  the  men  he  loved  so  well.  It  was  this  love,  and 
the  gentle  courtesy  of  his  nature,  which  made  him 
studiously  avoid  anything  which  could  possibly  wound 
another,  and  led  him  to  sink  himself  for  the  sake  of  others. 
In  the  Vicarage  study  after  service,  and  in  the  arm-chair 
which  every  Vicarage  possessed  for  him,  one  could  learn 
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quickly  enough  that  he  was  not  one  who  trimmed  his  sail  to 
every  breath  of  wind.  He  could  rebuke,  but  it  cost  him  an 
effort,  and  his  hearer  pain. 

"  There  was  in  all  the  offices  he  performed  in  the  Church 
an  evidence  of  such  deep  reverence  as  made  him  seem  at 
home  in  functions  which  were  certainly  advanced,  and  where 
a  less  devout  nature  would  have  appeared  ill  at  ease. 

"  Every  one  of  the  multitudinous  dedications  of  Vicarage 
houses,  schools,  or  gifts  to  a  Church,  was  sure  of  the  most 
reverent  care  at  his  hands.  One  induction,  nearly  concern 
ing  the  present  writer,  when,  besides  the  Incumbent's  wife 
and  three  old  people,  no  others  were  present,  was  no 
exception. 

"  It  must  be  left  to  one  of  the  Laity  to  tell  how  they  trusted 
him,  and  welcomed  him  in  those  social  joys  of  their 
parochial  life  into  which  he  always  entered  with  such  visible 
delight.  The  presence  of  the  Archdeacon,  as  many  a 
struggling  Incumbent  knows,  was  always  sure  to  bring  a 
crowd  into  the  parish  room  or  school-room,  and  was  the 
guarantee  of  a  bright  and  happy  time.  He  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Lay  people  wherever  he  went  in  his  Archdeaconry, 
and  they  no  less  than  the  Clergy  cling  to  his  memory  with 
affection  and  regard." 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Carrington,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
West  Bromwich,  and  for  some  years  Diocesan  Missioner,  to 
whose  very  careful  criticism  the  writer  is  deeply  indebted, 
has  added  to  his  other  kindness  the  following  very  valuable 
impressions  of  the  Archdeacon's  character  : — 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  in  writing  any  impression  of 
your  father's  character  that  would  sufficiently  portray  him  to 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  for  the  reason  that  his  influence 
was  above  all  things  personal.  When  a  man  has  held 
exceptional  views,  or  fought  party  fights,  or  taken  a  promi 
nent  share  in  times  of  crisis,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
characterize  him.  The  Archdeacon  did  none  of  these 
things.  The  chief  mark  of  his  strength  was  that  he 
19 
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repressed  all  individual  aims  and  views,  and  refrained  from 
all  the  conspicuous  and  easy  ways  of  exercising  influence. 
Had  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  early  training,  I  imagine  he 
would  have  been  a  strong  party  man,  and  made  himself  a 
name,  but,  almost  from  the  first,  he  refused  to  give  to  a 
party  the  service  which  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  the  Church 
of  his  ordination,  and  he  crushed  (as  I  believe  with  great 
effort)  his  personal  views  on  almost  every  occasion,  and  set 
himself  with  all  his  strength  to  help  on  every  forward  effort 
in  the  general  cause. 

"  No  doubt  he  lost  much  by  so  doing ;  not  only  the  public 
praise  that  party  men  receive  from  their  own  ranks,  but  also, 
by  standing  aloof  from  all  controversial  questions,  he  failed 
to  exercise  himself  in  subjects  that  would  have  stimulated 
his  intellect,  and  he  at  times  eschewed  controversies  in  which 
his  voice  would  have  done  good. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  exercised  an  influence 
on  all  sides  that  permanently  affected  unnumbered  characters 
among  those  who  were  drawn  to  him,  and  these  belonging 
equally  to  all  ways  of  thinking.  Some  people  could  not 
understand  his  abstention  from  party.  I  have  heard  Low 
Churchmen  deplore  his  '  not  speaking  out,'  and  High 
Churchmen  sometimes  supposed  that  he  was  feeling  his  way 
in  their  direction.  I  believe  this  was  a  mistake.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  what  his  own  opinions  were,  and  his  nearest 
friends  knew.  He  was  quite  convinced  and  quite  happy. 
He  entered  sympathetically  into  the  ideas  of  other  men,  and 
never  said  that  he  differed  from  them.  He  retained  his  own 
opinions  and  inflicted  them  on  no  one  else.  He  constantly 
exercised  the  strongest  self- repression,  and  cared  not  for  any 
comments  of  weaker  brethren,  who  think  that  a  man  can 
not  be  a  strong  man  unless  he  labels  himself  with  the  name 
of  a  party,  as  the  majority  do. 

"  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet  him  on  my  very  first  day 
in  the  diocese,  and  can  remember  well  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  he  left  off  whatever  he  was  doing  the  instant  I 
entered,  and  at  once  gave  his  whole  attention  to  an  unknown 
stranger.  It  was  in  the  shady  front  study,  looking  out  upon 
the  lawn,  where  the  great  beech-tree  half  hides  the  Cathedral. 
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I  always  think  of  him  in  that  room,  the  very  strong  and 
fatherly  face,  the  robust  figure  and  searching  eyes,  and  that 
peculiar  arrangement  of  feature  which  somehow  reminded 
me  of  Moorish  architecture. 

"  For  four  years  I  saw  him  continually,  always  went  to 
him  for  encouragement  or  advice,  and  never  failed  to  get  it — 
always  strong,  direct,  and  practical,  and  full  of  the  humour  that 
so  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  deep  spirituality.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  great  depth  of  passion  in  him,  generally  kept 
severely  in  bonds,  though  flaming  out  on  rare  occasions 
when  needed  for  a  weapon.  He  was  marvellously  patient 
with  the  most  tiresome  people,  but  always  made  himself  felt 
at  the  least  suspicion  of  irreverence  or  impertinence. 
Sometimes,  when  evidently  tired  out  (for  he  never  spared 
himself),  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  he  would  call  up  a 
fire  of  energy,  humour,  or  whatever  else  was  wanted  to 
inspire  others,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  he 
himself  needed  inspiration  most. 

"  Strenuous  self-control  always  seemed  to  me  the  strongest 
mark  of  his  character.  I  can  quite  fancy  I  hear  the  very 
tone  of  his  voice,  saying,  as  someone  heard  him  say  of  an 
intrusive  and  impertinent  visitor  : — 

"  '  If  I  didn't  kick  that  man  out  of  my  study  I  hope  it  was 
by  the  grace  of  God.'  The  natural  man  would  have  done  it. 

"  He  always  made  me  feel  supremely  bad  in  his 
company — with  an  after-thought  that  one  might  do  better 
next  time.  He  resembled  Mr.  Greatheart,  in  'Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  more  than  any  other  typical  character  I  can  think 
of;  always  fighting  other  people's  battles,  and  the  life  of 
the  party  at  supper  afterwards.  If  he  excessively  praised 
anyone,  it  was  almost  always  some  enthusiastic  young  man 
from  whom  he  profoundly  differed.  He  had  adopted 
Charles  Reade's  rule  of  conduct — never  to  construe  any 
word  or  action  in  a  bad  sense  if  it  might  by  any  possibility 
be  construed  in  a  good  sense. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  was  calculated  to  shine  as  a  preacher 
— he  despised  any  attempt  at  oratory,  and  merely  delivered 
a  message  that  he  thought  would  affect  the  greatest  number 
in  the  most  direct  manner.  He  sometimes  glowed  with  a 
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most  irresistible  pathos,  and  often  worked  himself  up  to  an 
eager  and  impetuous  energy  that  almost  paralysed  his  utter 
ance.  His  speech  was  full  of  epigram,  but  often  went  too 
fast  to  do  him  justice.  In  conversation,  as  in  preaching, 
he  threw  the  most  quaint  and  potent  expression  into  his 
words,  and  often  cut  himself  most  unexpectedly  short, 
rather  than  make  a  tedious  sentence  or  long  argument.  - 
After  a  strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Confirmation, 
he  suddenly  ended  : — '  And  if  there  were  no  other  basis  for 
it  at  all — the  Church  had  appointed  it,  and  that's  enough  for 
me! 

"  His    instructions    were    full    of    vigour   and   character 

throughout.     These  are  for  the  recently  confirmed  : — 

"  '  Remember  many  eyes  are  on  you.     Particularly  One.' 

"  '  Never  miss  public  Worship.     Listen,   Pray,  Respond, 

as  having  a  stake  in  the  place.     As  children  of  your 

Father  the  Table  is  meant  for  you.     Come  habitually.' 

"  '  Grow  into  Christ's  Church  with  as  many  roots  as  you 

can.      Obey  every   call.     Obey  conscience  in  every 

point.     The  Church  is  the  real  old  thing.' 

"  '  Make  use  of  your  clergy.     You  have  found  the  way 

to  my  arm-chair.     Don't  forget  it.' 

"  His  addresses   were  made  up  of  trenchant  utterances 
like  these  on  preaching  and  its  value  : — 

"  ' Preaching  turns  God's  Word  into  God's  voice' 

"  '  Why  not  committed  to  angels  ?     Because  there  must 

be  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.' 
"  '  Why  not  to  inspired  men  ?  The  inspiration  of  the 
text  is  sufficient.  God  uses  the  miraculous  as  little 
as  possible.  God's  way  more  honourable  to  free 
rational  men.  He  gives  a  book  of  truth,  and  leaves 
it  for  men  appointed  for  the  task,  and  with  Divine 
help  promised. 

"  On  the  '  Prayer  of  Humble  Access  '  in  the  Communion 
•office. 

"•'  Where  have  we  just  been  ?     On  Mount  Zion  with  the 

Angels.' 

"  '  Where   are   we  just   going  ?     Into   the   very    closest 
connection  with  our  Lord  which  on  earth  is  possible.5 
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"  '  Well  then,  may  our  tone  come  down — well  may  we 
"  fear  as  we  enter  into  the  cloud."  Angels  may  ever 
he  on  the  wing,  not  we  sinners.  Nay,  even  they  at 
times  let  down  their  wings  How  much  more  we  ! ' 

"On  looking  over  his  notes,  one  is  constantly  struck  by 
the  value  and  originality  of  the  thoughts  contained  therein. 
He  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  wealth 
which  he  scattered  broadcast,  without  regard  to  public 
acknowledgment  or  neglect.  The  sparks  from  his  anvil 
would  have  served  to  light  many  fires,  if  caught  and  kept. 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  compile  an  Archdeacon  Scott 
Birthday  Book  of  no  mean  brilliance. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  Archdeacon's  spiritual 
life,  and  the  spiritual  influence  which  came  to  others  mainly 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  fellowship.  I  never 
heard  him  speak  any  conventional  pieties.  He  had  a 
horror  of  anything  that  could  possibly  be  associated  with 
any  sort  of  cant.  He  did  not  go  about  saying  '  I  am  a 
Christian,'  but  left  you  to  find  it  out.  Indeed,  his  religion 
was  rather  '  overheard '  than  heard  in  daily  life.  His  life 
was  manifestly  holy,  and  its  influence  so  subtle  that 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  diocese  heard  of  his  death  with  a 
pang,  not  knowing  exactly  how,  and  how  deeply  they  were 
indebted  to  his  life.  There  must  be  a  vast  multitude  who 
carry  his  image  stamped  on  their  memory. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  one  great  characteristic 
which  he  shared  with  most  of  the  best  Englishmen — his 
intense  love  and  reverence  for  all  living  things — everything 
that  lives  and  moves  in  the  heavens  or  the  earth,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  His  interest  in  these  was  only 
exceeded  by  his  interest  in  all  the  greatest  or  meanest 
occupations  of  men.  In  the  black  country  or  in  the  green 
he  believed  in  Nature,  and  in  Human  Nature.  He  saw 
all  that  God  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good." 

As  an  example  of  a  layman's  impressions  of  his  Arch 
deacon,  I  may  quote  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Howard  Paget, 
of  Elford,  a  man  of  whom  the  Archdeacon  said — "  Mr. 
Paget  speaks  well,  but  lives  better." 
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"  Perhaps  few  dioceses  have  been  so  favoured  in  their 
spiritual  rulers  as  that  of  Lichfield.  In  less  than  sixty  years 
to  have  had  such  men  as  Lonsdale,  Selwyn  and  Maclagan 
for  our  Bishops  is  a  matter  for  no  small  degree  of  thank 
fulness  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Bishops  only  that  we  have 
been  blessed,  but  among  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  there  have 
been  men  whose  lives  have  not  only  been  a  great  example, 
but  whose  work  for  the  Church  will  have  its  effect  for  good 
in  generations  yet  to  come.  Amongst  these  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  striking  character  than  that  of  the 
Venerable  Melville  Home  Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford. 
I  think  I  never  met  a  man  who  so  successfully  carried  out 
that  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  important  of 
Christian  graces,  namely,  charity.  He  seemed  to  glow 
with  love  for  all  men,  in  a  way  which  I  never  saw  before  in 
anyone  else. 

"  I  believe  he  called  himself  an  Evangelical,  but  the 
great  piety  of  the  man  made  him  Catholic,  and  it 
mattered  very  little  with  whom  he  happened  to  be,  whether 
with  advanced  Catholics  or  thorough  Evangelicals,  for  he 
was  in  fullest  sympathy  with  both,  and  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle,  for  his  great  charity  enabled  him  to 
see  the  good  points  in  each,  and  thoroughly  to  sympathize 
with  them,  even  if.he  inwardly  disagreed  on  minor  details. 

"  It  was  once  my  privilege  to  be  at  a  parish  festival  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  it  was  quite  delightful  to 
see  the  fatherly  interest  that  he  took  in  the  whole  thing, 
and  there  was  no  one  who  pleased  the  people  so  much,  or 
who  called  forth  such  hearty  applause. 

"  The  year  before  his  death  he  came  to  my  own  parish 
for  the  Annual  Club  Feast,  preached  a  most  excellent 
sermon,  and  then  dined  with  the  men  afterwards,  and  he 
won  their  hearts  so  effectually  by  his  gentle,  loving  ways, 
that  they  still  remember  it,  and  often  refer  to  him,  and  his 
death  was  keenly  felt  by  many  of  them.  He  was  not  only 
an  able  Parish  Priest,  but  he  was  a  most  excellent  Arch 
deacon.  He  did  very  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
Churchwardens  in  the  Archdeaconry,  and  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  The  day  of  his  annual 
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visitation  was  a  day  always  looked  forward  to,  and  he 
always  had  a  kind  word  for  each  Churchwarden  as  he  came 
up  to  be  sworn  into  his  office.  The  Archdeacon's  charge 
was  not  the  dull,  dry,  statistical  lecture  which  is  often  heard 
on  similar  occasions,  but  was  always  useful,  practical, 
helpful :  nay,  more,  it  was  often  rich  in  wise  spiritual 
counsel,  and  one  was  glad  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  local 
paper  in  which  it  appeared,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use. 

"  When  the  Archdeacon  was  at  home,  I  believe  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  Daily  Celebration,  and  that  it  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  he  was  absent,  feeling  no  doubt  that  of 
all  things,  nothing  was  more  fitted  to  give  him  needful  strength 
for  the  heavy  work  of  his  Archdeaconry. 

"  If  I  was  asked  to  describe  the  Archdeacon  in  a  single 
word,  that  word  would  be  love  ;  and  it  would  describe  him 
fully  :  for  a  more  beautiful  example  of  Christian  love,  of 
love  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  I  never  saw.  His 
removal  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Diocese  and  the  Church,  but 
for  him  one  feels  that  it  is  a  most  blessed  rest  and  reward." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Archdeacon's  influence 
it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  mention  that  no  less  than 
five  memorials  were  successfully  promoted  after  his  death, 
and  that  in  no  sphere  of  his  work  did  his  memory  go 
without  recognition — in  the  Diocese,  in  the  Cathedral,  in 
St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  in  St.  Andrew's,  Derby,  and  in 
his  beloved  parish  of  Ockbrook.  The  writer  will  never 
forget  the  reception  he  received  from  the  people  of 
Ockbrook,  as  the  son  of  his  father,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  removal  to  Derby,  and  some  months  after  his 
father's  death. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  Christian  work  none  so 
appealed  to  the  Archdeacon  as  the  cause  of  missionary 
work  at  home  and  abroad — nay,  it  was  the  passion  of 
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a  life.  Missionary  intercession  was  never  omitted  from 
his  daily  prayers.  A  book  of  missionary  intelligence 
was  always  on  his  desk  or  beside  his  chair,  and  as  has 
been  recorded,  no  missionary  occasion  lacked  his  sympathy 
and  co-operation.  He  considered  an  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  missions  a  necessary  condition  for  the  presence 
of  Christ  with  His  Church.  No  missionary  society  failed 
to  gain  his  support  and  advocacy,  though  his  special 
sympathy  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  of  which  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  "  founder's 
kin,"  in  reference  to  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Commentator,  the  first  secretary  and  first  anniversary 
preacher. 

A  passage  in  the  Commentator's  life  states  : — 
"  I  had  a  considerable  share  in  setting  this  business  in 
motion,  and  I  should  wish  to  try  what  can  be  done ;   but 
I    am   apt    to   fear   that,   like   most   of  my  plans,  it   will 
come  to  little." 

"I  should  certainly,"  said  his  grandson,  "be  ashamed 
of  my  name  if,  while  ever  I  live,  I  do  not  seek  to  help  on 
the  C.M.S.  To  oppose  missionary  work  is  a  grievous  sin  ; 
to  be  indifferent  to  it  a  sin  of  only  less  degree ;  not  to  do 
our  utmost  for  it  is  a  source  of  guilt  to  every  Christian, 
and  especially  to  every  British  Christian." 

The  Archdeacon  was  particularly  anxious  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  Society  to  the  Church  at  home. 

"This  relation  is  so  delicate,  affords  ever  such  possible 
difficulty,  and  ever  demands  such  conscientious  care.  No 
thing  is  of  greater  importance,  and  there  are  few  greater 
grounds  of  thankfulness  than  this,  that  God  has  raised  up 
such  truly  considerate  men  to  the  See  of  London  and  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  the  prelates  with  which  the  Society 
has  most  to  do." 
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He  felt  also  that  '*  the  future  of  the  mission  churches, 
especially  in  India,  is  a  problem  which  God  alone  can 
solve.  Our  strangely-divided  condition  at  home,  all 
transferred  into  the  mission  field,  seems  to  promise  a  most 
sad  entanglement ;  and  it  begins  to  be  felt.  But  God  can 
disentangle  it,  and  He  alone.  How  happy  would  it  be  if 
God  were  to  devise  abroad  some  grand  unity  which  might 
even  disentangle  our  ravelled  knots  at  home." 

In  order  to  greater  unity  the  Archdeacon  was  never 
weary  of  impressing  the  duty  of  sympathy  and  unity 
among  all  who  had  the  missionary  cause  at  heart,  and 
he  felt  that  his  "  traditional  and  personal  love  to  the 
C.M.S."  gave  him  a  right  to  speak  plainly. 

"  There  are  some  important  lessons  for  C.M.S.  friends 
at  this  time. 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  strong  determination  against  party 
narrowness  and  a  strong  sympathy  with  other  workers  in 
the  vast  mission  field,  for  the  love  of  God  is  very  wide, 
and  ours  must  be  the  same.  God,  by  other  workers,  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  very  great  things,  and  has  doubtless 
great  lessons  for  us  to  learn  from  others. 

"  Then  we  must  next  avoid  anything  like  a  boastful  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  prominence,  and  with  regard  to  the 
great  and  beautiful  success  of  the  C.M.S.  Pride  might 
spoil  everything ;  humility,  and  trust  in  God  alone,  will  be 
the  sources  of  true  security,  and  of  yet  higher  success. 
We  must  earnestly  avoid  '  sacrificing  to  our  net,  and 
burning  incense  to  our  drag.' 

"We  must  next  faithfully  and  lovingly  adhere  to  the 
principles  which  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  our  founders,  and 
which  have  made  the  C.M.S.  what  it  is. 

"  I. — The  majestic  yet  simple  Gospel  of  Christ,  our 
great  weapon,  and  the  proclamation  of  it  to  the 
world  our  great  task. 

"  II. — The  selection  as  our  workers  of  men  who  know 
and  love  that  Gospel  with  their  whole  hearts  and 
natures. 
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"  III. — The  looking  to  the  Spirit  and  Providence  of  God 
as  the  sole  means  of  any  true  success  whatever. 

"  IV. — Prayer,  love,  and  trust  in  God  to  be  the  atmos 
phere  in  which  all  our  work  is  to  be  carried  on." 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  VV.  Dixon,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Walsall,  and  for  some  years  a  C.M.S.  organisation  secre 
tary,  not  only  bears  witness  to  personal  affection,  but 
to  the  Archdeacon's  missionary  enthusiasm. 

"Si.  PAUL'S  VICARAGE, 

"  WALSALL. 

"  MY  DEAR  SCOTT, 

"  Only  to  see  your  father  was  more  than  pleasant, 
to  know  him  was  to  love  him,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
intimate  friendship  with  him  was  a  very  great  privilege. 
It  was  my  very  great  fortune  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  and 
if  I  were  to  set  down  in  words  the  depth  of  my  love  for 
the  Archdeacon,  and  the  high  value  I  placed  upon  his 
affection  for  us,  it  might  seem  to  you  almost  an  exaggeration. 
How  delighted  we  used  to  be  when,  in  our  smoky  home 
at  Wolverhampton,  he  used  to  send  a  line  saying  he  was 
coming  to  lunch,  or  '  could  we  put  him  up  for  the  night  ? ' 
I  believe  he  used  to  do  this  rather  than  go  to  more 
comfortable  quarters,  where  he  might  have  been  a  welcome 
guest,  just  on  purpose  to  cheer  us  up  in  our  rather  dreary 
surroundings.  When  he  was  taken  with  his  last  illness  we 
were  expecting  him  to  come  to  us  for  some  days,  and  when 
he  was  called  to  his  rest  we  felt  as  though  we  had  lost  a 
dearly  beloved  father. 

"  It  was  his  great  love  for  Missions  which  first  gave  me 
the  privilege  of  his  affection.  In  my  work  for  the  C.M.S. 
he  not  only  took  a  real  interest,  but  gave  active  help,  as 
well  as  wisest  advice.  He  would  journey  from  one  end  of 
the  county  to  the  other  in  order  by  his  presence  to  help  to 
make  even  a  small  meeting  a  success,  and  on  many 
occasions  has  he  cheered  those  who  were  getting  discouraged 
to  further  efforts  for  the  Society. 

"  I  loved  your  father  with  all  my  heart,  and  can  never 
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tell  how  much  of  spiritual  help  I  owe  him.  We  mourn  his 
loss,  but  his  memory  will  always  be  an  inspiration.  To 
this  day  the  thought  of  his  bright,  cheerful,  kind  way  with 
the  poor  helps  me  in  my  dealings  with  them. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"JOHN    W.    DlXON." 

The  account  of  my  father's  connection  with  the  C.M.S. 
will  be  fitly  concluded  by  the  following  letter  : — 

"CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 

"  SALISBURY  SQUARE, 

"LONDON,    E.G. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Committee,  June  i^th,  1898. 
"  The  Committee  has  received  with  much  regret  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Melville 
Home  Scott,  who  worthily  maintained  the  honoured  name 
which  he  bore,  and  for  many  years  was  an  earnest  and 
consistent  supporter  of  this  Society,  and  of  other  Evangelical 
efforts,  and  since  1894  had  been  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society.  The  Committee  would  record  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  example  and  work  of  their  honoured  friend, 
and  convey  to  his  bereaved  family  the  assurance  of  their 
sincere  sympathy." 

The  Archdeacon  was  an  illustration  of  his  own  frequent 
remark,  that  interest  in  Foreign  Missionary  work  intensified 
the  interest  taken  in  the  Evangelization  of  the  masses  at 
home.  He  took  the  greatest  delight  in  the  work  of  the 
Lichfield  Church  Mission,  and  in  the  Evangelist  Brotherhood 
established  in  the  Diocese  under  Mr.  H.  A.  Colville.  He 
wrote  in  1892  : — 

"The  Spirit  of  God  in  that  good  man  has  been  a  living 
power  in  this  Diocese,  and  I  trust  that  it  may  still  be  so. 
Since  the  days  of  St.  Chad  this  Diocese  can  have  seen 
nothing  more  delightful  than  the  results  of  sound  Evan 
gelizing  which  have  been  represented  in  the  great  annual 
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Mission  Festivals  held  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Before  our 
late  Bishop  left  us,  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  among  all  the 
good  influences  which  the  years  of  his  Episcopate  brought 
to  this  Diocese,  none  was  so  great  as  the  wave  of  evangeliz 
ing  which  had  marked  his  career  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
And  I  long  that  the  spirit  of  sound  and  wise,  but  intense, 
evangelizing  may  never  wax  cold  in  this  Diocese.  The 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  alike 
require  that  the  great  facts  of  the  Gospel  should  be  brought 
before  them  in  their  majestic  simplicity,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  prepares  the  way  for  the  solid 
instruction  which  must  follow,  but  it  is  dreary  work  to 
instruct  the  comparatively  dead. 

"  There  is  perfect  consistency  between  living  Evangeliza 
tion,  and  the  very  keenest  and  most  ardent  love  to  Church 
ordinances  and  Church  order.  God's  Spirit,  by  the  message 
of  the  Gospel,  quickens  life  in  human  souls,  and  then  these 
living  souls  bring  their  new  life  with  them  into  the  Divine 
ordinances  of  God's  Church ;  and  in  very  many  cases  the 
result  is  beautiful  to  behold. 

"  I  am  sometimes  very  humbly  jealous  lest  the  clerical 
mission  work  should  be  losing  its  evangelizing  character. 
We  need  Teaching  Missions,  but  I  think  that  Evangelizing 
Missions  are  needed  first,  in  order  that  the  teaching  may 
have  fully  quickened  souls  in  which  to  sink.  Forgive  me 
for  letting  out  my  anxiety  freely,  but  most  humbly." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  in  the  mind  of  the 
Archdeacon  was  the  moral  mission  of  the  Church. 

"  The  moral  power  and  influence  of  the  Church  should 
certainly  be  far  greater  than  they  are.  The  National  Church 
should  certainly  move  and  stir  the  national  conscience 
more  deeply  than  she  does.  The  Church  should  certainly 
be  in  the  forefront  of  every  movement  which  rises  up  for 
the  checking  of  moral  evil,  and  for  the  increase  of  social 
well-being  among  the  masses  of  the  people." 

True  to  this  conviction,  the  Archdeacon  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 
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"  When  the  nation  is  found  drinking  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  into  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  means  that  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  are  drinking  themselves  into 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  habits  of  the  English 
people,  as  a  whole,  have  greatly  improved,  and  are  still 
improving,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  but  the 
remaining  evil  is  very  terrible.  The  red  danger-flag  must 
be  ever  kept  waving  in  the  direction  of  strong  drink.  The 
uninjured  must  be  guarded  and  warned,  the  injured  rescued, 
counter  attractions  provided,  and  laws  enforced. 

"  Though  abstinence  from  strong  drink  is  by  no  means  a 
universal  duty,  yet  I  am  sure  that,  with  a  Christian  object  in 
view,  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
Church  which  appoints  two  fasting  days  in  each  week,  which 
appoints  six  weeks  of  fasting  in  each  Lenten  season,  and 
which  appoints  fasting  Ember  days,  and  fasting  vigils  again 
and  again  throughout  the  year.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Church  should  take  her  rightful  position  both  with  regard  to 
legislation,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  personal  welfare 
of  those  committed  to  her  care.  Great  social  questions  are 
prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the  noblest  minds  among  us. 
I  only  ask  that  this  almost  greatest  of  social  questions  may 
hold  its  needful  and  rightful  place  in  our  thoughts." 

The  Archdeacon's  attitude  towards  Temperance  legislation 
was  characteristically  cautious.  He  feared  what  was  unfair, 
and  he  dreaded  reaction.  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,"  was  a  Cambridge  maxim  frequently  upon  his 
lips.  The  Bishop  of  Chester's  scheme  did  not  command 
his  confidence. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
scheme  will  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  English  voters,  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  ever  will  be  launched. 

"  If  it  is  passed,  there  does  not  seem  any  certainty  that  it 
will  lessen  drunkenness,  and  I  think  that  it  will  widen  the 
drinking  area  by  making  public-house  going  more  respectable. 
I  prefer  a  strong  Imperial  measure  largely  but  gradually 
reducing  the  number  of  drinking  places  in  proportion  to 
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population.  This  would  enable  those  that  remain  to  be 
more  respectable,  and  they  would  more  readily  be  kept 
under  discipline  and  control.'"' 

The  Archdeacon's  attitude  with  regard  to  Temperance 
legislation  will  best  be  illustrated  by  his  action  when  asked 
to  preside  over  a  Sunday  Closing  Conference  in  April,  1898. 
He  did  his  best  to  decline  the  responsibility;  "Govern 
mental  Temperance  has  never  been  in  my  line,  and  I  am 
rather  halting  on  the  Sunday  Closing  question.  Altogether 
I  rather  shrink  from  the  chairmanship  of  this  great  meeting, 
but  I  will  not  flinch  from  it  if  it  is  thought  to  be  my  duty." 

When  at  last  induced  to  consent,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  any  part  in  the  political  side  of 
Temperance  work ;  the  personal  and  parochial  side  of  it  has 
been  my  joy,  and  a  very  great  joy  too. 

"  I  do  not  expect  the  nation  to  be  made  religious  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  when  Acts  of  Parliament  promote 
irreligion,  then  we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  may  to  obtain 
their  repeal.  With  regard  to  Sunday,  the  day  of  God,  the 
day  of  home  with  all  its  sweets,  and  the  weekly  foretaste  of 
the  Eternal  Home  and  rest,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  its  becoming  a  day  of  temptation,  a  day  of  revelling, 
and  a  day  of  sin. 

"What  I  should  like  best  is  for  all  men  so  to  see  this  as 
to  bring  about  Sunday  Closing  by  their  own  act  and  deed, 
simply  by  not  visiting  scenes  of  temptation  upon  that  day. 
A  Sunday  Closing  through  the  absence  of  customers  would 
be  the  best  thing,  but  if  temptations  are  too  strong  for  this, 
we  must  ask  the  State  to  lessen  those  temptations,  and  to 
modify  or  repeal  its  laws.  Any  degree  of  Sunday  Closing 
which  we  can  obtain  will  be  a  blessing  to  this  end,  and  for 
very  shame's  sake  I  would  ask  Christian  people  to  stir  in 
this  matter. 

"  Our  great  difficulty  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  dealing 
with  London  and  our  large  cities,  but  I  believe  that  in 
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thousands  of  smaller  places  the  difficulty  would  be  com 
paratively  slight.  Many  villages,  indeed,  would  rejoice  in 
Sunday  Closing,  and  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns.  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  representation  of 
West  Staffordshire  said  the  other  day  that  Sunday  Closing 
would  be  a  hardship  for  working  men.  I  don't  believe  it- 
I  believe  that  a  Parliament  of  working  men  would  quickly 
carry  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
Parliament  of  publicans  would  not  do  the  same. 

"  My  great  desire  is  that  the  whole  Church  of  God  may 
gain  from  Him  far  higher  influence  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  thus  intensify  public  opinion  against  all  that  is. 
evil,  and  on  behalf  of  all  that  tends  to  Christianize  the 
Nation,  and  elevate  its  tastes  and  habits." 

The  more  routine  part  of  the  Archdeacon's  work  gave 
him  many  opportunities  of  influence.  The  inspection  of 
Churches,  which  had  been  the  recreation  of  his  youth,  was 
none  the  less  enjoyable  when  it  became  his  official  duty,  and 
his  architectural  tastes  and  very  considerable  knowledge  were 
of  the  greatest  value.  He  received  much  gratification  from 
the  friendship  of  churchwardens  without  number. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  always  feel  towards  you  as  towards  my 
personal  relatives. . 

"  I  delight  to  meet  my  friends  and  brethren  of  the 
Churchwardens  on  the  scene  of  their  careful  and  conscien 
tious  labours. 

"The  Vicar  and  his  churchwardens  should  be  three 
brothers.  In  the  mass  of  cases  they  are  not  three  but  one." 

Very  tender  was  the  interest  which  the  Archdeacon  took  in 
the  churchyards  of  the  Archdeaconry.  Of  cremation  he  had 
an  unfeigned  horror. 

"  My  Saviour  was  buried  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  buried.  I 
shall  certainly  maledict  the  man  who  cremates  me.  We 
have  chimneys  enough  now,  which,  however,  betoken 
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industry  and  prosperity,  but  just  think  of  the  spectacle  of 
additional  chimneys  for  the  furnaces  in  which  human 
remains  are  being  burned.  Any  scheme  which  would  abolish 
our  dear  old  churchyards  so  full  of  sacredness,  interest,  and 
spiritual  influence,  would  be  hateful  indeed." 

In  one  of  his  charges  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  place  where  He  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden  ? 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  each  and  everyone  of  our 
churchyards  a  garden.  We  cannot  realize  too  much  the 
intense  sacredness  of  our  churchyards,  and  this,  even  in 
the  eye  of  God,  nor  the  loving  tenderness  towards  them  in 
the  hearts  of  Christian  mourners,  nor  the  beneficial  influence 
which  is  exerted  upon  all  by  the  spectacle  of  a  grave-yard 
kept  in  due  comeliness.  Might  not  a  group  of  young  men, 
of  any  and  every  rank,  gather  round  the  Churchwardens  of 
each  parish  with  a  view  to  this  end.  Personal  labour  such 
as  this  would  not  only  lessen  the  pecuniary  expense,  but 
would  be  in  truth,  more  beautifully  Christian  and  more  truly 
human  than  any  offerings  of  money.  No  one  need  imagine 
that  he  would  lose  any  dignity  whatever  by  personal  labour 
spent  in  the  beautifying  of  the  seed  grounds  of  the  saints 
of  God." 

Another  "  seed  ground  of  the  Saints  of  God  "  in  every 
parish  was  very  dear  to  the  Archdeacon,  for  so  he  regarded 
the  parish  school.  In  all  that  concerned  education  he  was 
a  trained  expert,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  his 
Archdeaconry  was  almost  beyond  belief.  He  considered 
the  cause  of  Voluntary  Education  a  first  charge  upon 
.all  Churchmen. 

"  I  have  no  desire  that  the  opportunity  of  self-sacrifice 
should  be  altogether  taken  from  us,  and  I  long  for  our 
Church  Schools  to  retain,  so  far  as  it  can  be  borne,-  the 
brave  title  of  '  Voluntary.'  The  Church  has  no  higher 
offering  to  render  to  Christ  than  her  self-sacrifice  in  behalf 
•of  the  blessing  of  her  baptized  children." 
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He  was  only  anxious  that  the  clergy  should  take  ever 
more  faithful  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  good 
afforded  by  Church  Schools,  and  that  the  schools  should 
become  "  homes  of  Christian  influence,  and  of  solid 
instruction  in  the  great  elements  of  Christian  truth." 

"  Whether  the  children  whom  she  educates  in  Christian 
truth  will  in  the  future  be  props  to  the  Church  or  not,  at 
any  rate  let  the  Church  persist  in  blessing  the  children,  and 
then  the  children's  God  will  indeed  bless  the  Church,  even 
if  some  men  may  look  down  upon  her  Christian  labour." 

Thus  ungrudgingly  spending  and  being  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  ever  deepening  and  widening  his 
influence,  the  Archdeacon  laboured  on,  increasing  his 
activity  as  he  felt  that  his  time  must  of  necessity  be  short. 
The  end  was  nearer  than  he  knew,  but  he  would  press  on 
still: — "Go  forward,  my  younger  brethren,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  will  try  to  keep  up  with  you." 


CHAPTER   XV. 
THE  END. 

"  Tell  me,"  asked  Adrian  Gilbert,  "had  he  the  jewel  on  when  he 
died  ?  " 

"  The  Queen's  jewel  ?  He  always  wore  that,  and  his  own  posy  too,. 
'  Mutare  vel  timere  sperno.'  He  wore  it,  and  he  lived  it." 

"  Ay,"  said  Adrian,  "  the  same  to  the  last  !" 

"  Not  quite  that,"  said  Amyas.  "  He  was  a  meeker  man  latterly  than 
he  used  to  be.  As  he  said  himself  once,  a  better  Refiner  than  any  whom 
he  had  on  board  had  followed  him  close  all  the  seas  over,  and  purified 
him  in  the  fire.  And  gold  seven  times  tried  he  was,  when  God,  having 
done  his  work  in  him,  took  him  home  at  last." 

"  Westward  ffo!"     The  death  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

THE  resignation  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  acceptance 
of  a  Canonry  led  to  no  diminution  in  the 
Archdeacon's  more  abundant  labours,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  devote  his  last  years  to  the 
Archdeaconry.  It  was  his  opinion  also  that  a  Canonry 
was  a  Diocesan  rather  than  a  Cathedral  appointment,  and 
that  its  acceptance  pledged  him  to  undertake  increased 
work  throughout  the  Diocese,  as  a  member  of  a  preaching 
order.  His  engagements,  consequently,  multiplied  beyond 
calculation,  and  very  far  beyond  the  strength  of  one 
approaching  the  seventies.  Had  it  not  been  that  his 
enthusiastic  lust  of  labour  made  the  burden  lighter,  and 
that  in  its  very  variety  he  found  needed  relief,  his  powers 
would  have  been  unable  to  bear  the  continual  strain- 
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There  were,  however,  times  when  it  became  evident,  even 
to  himself,  that  this  energy  of  work  could  not  long  continue. 
What  might  have  been  viewed  as  a  timely  warning  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  in  1897.  For  some  weeks  previously  his  diary  of 
engagements  bears  witness  to  unstinting  activity,  culminating 
in  his  Archidiaconal  Conference,  held  at  Stafford.  This 
was  a  trying  occasion,  of  somewhat  heated  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Association 
of  Church  Schools.  At  its  close  he  was  more  than  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  time  to  leave  his  work  to  younger  men, 

"  Many  of  them  would  like  to  do  it.  Perhaps  when  I 
was  appointed  there  was  no  one  else,  but  that  is  ten  years 
ago,  a,nd  now  there  are  many  more  suitable." 

Returning  home,  his  time  and  thought  were  largely 
exercised  in  preparation  for  the  Jubilee,  with  regard  to 
which  he  was  acutely  anxious. 

"I  do  not  want  to  swell  the  chorus  of  universal  brag," 
was  a  remark  which  I  well  recollect  as  showing  what  was 
then  uppermost  in  his  mind.  On  the  Jubilee  Sunday  he 
preached  in  the  morning  to  a  vast  congregation  in  the 
parish  church  of  Walsall,  took  train  to  Wolverhampton, 
where  in  the  afternoon  he  gave  an  address  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  preached  again  in  the  evening  at  St. 
Mark's  Church  to  another  crowded  audience,  and  conversed 
till  a  late  hour  at  night.  On  the  next  day  I  found  him  in 
good  spirits,  though  evidently  wearied,  and  in  the  evening 
we  went  out  together  to  watch  the  festal  preparations  for 
the  morrow.  As  we  returned  home,  and  were  passing 
along  a  street  leading  to  the  Close,  he  said,  to  my  surprise, 
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*'  I  wish  I  knew  what  is  the  name  of  this  street,"  and  a 
few  moments  afterwards,  "You  maybe  astonished,  but  I 
cannot  think  what  this  stir  is  all  about :  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  Queen,  but  whether  she  is  going  to  be  married 
or  buried,  or  what  it  is  all  about,  I  really  don't  know.  I 
have  got  something  to  do  with  it  to-morrow,  but  I  have 
no  idea  what" — a  startling  remark  from  one  who  had 
preached  three  sermons  on  the  celebration  only  the  previous 
day,  and  a  token  of  brain  exhaustion  so  complete  as  to  be 
dangerous.  His  recovery  was,  however,  a  matter  of  no  long 
time,  and  was  completed,  after  a  few  days  at  Castlechurch, 
by  a  brief  holiday  spent  with  his  daughter  at  Swanage,  the 
scene  of  previous  pleasures,  and  his  last  time  of  rest  before 
his  final  work  was  done.  His  enjoyment  was  as  keen  as 
ever.  Writing  to  me  at  Castlechurch  he  said : — 

"We  are  doing  very  brightly,  and  enjoying  ourselves 
well.  We  walked  to  Kingston  the  other  day,  and  had  tea 
in  the  same  room  in  which  we  all  fed  together  years  ago. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  church,  and  never  saw  more 
perfect  work  ;  we  went  down  through  Lord  Eldon's  grounds 
nearly  to  the  sea,  as  we  did  long  since.  It  is  wonderful  how 
well  we  walk  here.  I  am  tramping  about  almost  as  in  olden 
days.  We  hope,  however,  to  see  old  Lichfield  again  on 
Wednesday,  when  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  look  back 
on  quite  a  rich  time  of  change.  I  am  very  glad  at  the 
good  prospects  of  your  parochial  tea.  May  it  go  off  well. 
It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  such  occasions  should  not 
be  all  frivol.  The  old-fashioned  congregational  teas  were 
vastly  more  valuable.  I  have  been  to  some  recent 
assemblies  of  the  sort  which  were  odious  to  me,  through 
being  without  any  solidity  whatever.  There  can  be  plenty 
of  brightness  without  this  being  the  case.  We  are  now 
about  to  start  on  our  tramping.  With  much  love  to  all, 
both  big  and  little." 

October  i6/h,  1897. 
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This  last  holiday  thus  happily  ended,  the  Archdeacon 
was  soon  absorbed  in  what  proved  to  be  his  last,  and 
perhaps  his  most  successful,  campaign.  He  was  never 
more  energetic,  never  happier  in  his  work,  and  never  did 
his  influence  reach  a  higher  level  of  spirituality.  In  proof 
of  this  may  be  quoted  an  address  given  before  the  clergy  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  preparation  for  a  Mission  to  be  held 
throughout  that  town  in  November,  1898.  Long  interest 
in  Mission  movements  had  given  him  an  experience  both  of 
the  dangers  and  benefits  likely  to  result,  and  had  led  him  to 
ponder  the  question  very  deeply. 

"You  are  to  hold  a  general  Mission  throughout  the 
whole  town.  And  what  is  a  Mission  ?  It  is  a  time  set 
apart  for  the  more  intense,  full,  and  universal  proclamation 
of  what  Dr.  Pusey  once  called  the  '  Naked  Gospel '  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  in  its  most  essential 
elements.  It  is — 

(1)  The  tidings  of  a  Divine  Atonement  already  made 
and  perfected ;    of  a  Father   fully   reconciled,    and 
wholly  love  towards  fallen  men. 

(2)  The  tidings  of  a  whole  Godhead  in  actual  covenant 
with  every  baptized  soul,  and  that  in   Him  there  is 
laid  up  for  every  fallen  man  everything  whatsoever 
that  fallen  man  requires  and  stands  in  need  of,  even 
repentance,    faith,    peace,     love,     self- surrender,    a 
spiritual  mind,  a  praying  heart,  the  transformation  of 
the  nature,   holy  principle,  holy  practice,  holy  pro 
gress,  and  holy  persistence.     It  is  the  tidings  of  all 
grace  present  and  all  glory  future. 

"  Such  is  a  mission.  Its  success  depends  upon  one  very 
necessary  condition,  viz.,  that  you  should  not  wholly  con 
centrate  your  thoughts  upon  the  mission  fortnight  which  is 
to  arrive  next  November,  but  rather  determine  upon  a 
mission  year  of  which  that  fortnight  shall  be  the  climax. 
Only  on  this  condition,  I  believe,  have  we  the  right  to  expect 
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any  full  blessing  to  be  granted  to  some  fortnight  which  we 
may  fix  upon.  Do  not  think  of  a  mission  as  an  isolated 
mountain  peak  up  which  you  are  to  ascend,  to  go  down 
equally  quickly,  pef-haps,  on  the  other  side,  but  as  the  ascent 
to  a  new  and  higher  plateau,  on  the  level  of  which  you  and 
your  people,  are  to  seek  henceforth  to  abide,  until  some  yet 
higher  plateau  still  shall  by  God's  grace  be  gained.  Paro 
chial  missions  have,  I  fear,  often  been  but  mountain  peaks 
of  excitement  and  transient  feeling,  from  which  the  descent 
to  perhaps  as  poor  a  level  as  before  has  been  as  speedy  as 
•was  the  hasty  and  too  thoughtless  ascent.  Begin  your 
ascent  by  God's  help  at  once.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  whole  object  of  a  true  mission  should  be  permanent 
effect.  A  mere  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  stir  for  a  fortnight 
may  not  by  God's  mercy  be  wholly  in  vain,  but  to  my  mind 
it  is  almost  a  terrible  thing  to  think  of.  The  true  mission 
will,  I  repeat,  be  the  climax  of  a  long  spiritual  ascent  and 
the  entrance  upon  a  higher  and  still  ascending  plateau  of 
Christian  life  and  work  and  character  and  attainment." 

The  description  of  the  true  character  of  a  mission  might 
well  pass  for  the  summary  of  his  personal  life  and  character. 
It  was  indeed  a  long  spiritual  ascent,  and  the  climax  was 
Tiear  at  hand  and  the  entrance  upon  "  a  higher  and  still 
ascending  plateau  "  that  is  not  seen  but  by  the  eye  of  faith. 

Wearied  by  his  winter  labours,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
•delivery  of  his  archidiaconal  charge,  my  father  spent  a  few 
quiet  and  happy  days  with  an  old  curate,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
"Auden,  at  Tong  Vicarage,  near  Shifnal,  the  fabled  scene  of 
Little  Nell's  last  journey  as  described  in  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  and  as  charming  in  the  reality  as  in  the  story. 
Returning  to  Lichfield  he  said,  "This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  was  ever  sorry  to  come  back  home." 
<  On  the  Monday  he  delivered  his  charge  at  Lichfield,  and 
on  Tuesday  at  Wolverhampton.  At  the  latter  place  he 
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gave,  it  appeared,  some  hint  of  a  possible  resignation  of 
the  office  which  he  had  begun  to  feel  too  heavy  for  his 
powers,  but  the  clergy  would  have  none  of  it,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  touched  by  their  enthusiasm  that  on  the  following 
day  he  told  me  that  he  felt  that  resignation  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  made  this  remark  when,  after  the  con 
clusion  of  his  charge  at  Stafford,  we  drove  together  to  a 
cottage  on  Cannock  Chase,  in  which  I  was  staying 
with  my  wife  and  family.  On  our  arrival  there  he  re 
fused — a  most  unusual  occurrence  — to  go  for  a  quiet 
walk  among  the  low  fern-clad  hills. 

Most  touching  in  their  tenderness  were  his  farewells  to 
his  grandchildren  as  he  left  the  house,  and  this  was  so 
remarkable  that  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  it  looked  as 
'  if  he  might  never  see  them  again.  He  walked  with  un 
usual  slowness  towards  the  station.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  many  journeys  on  which  father  and  son  "  went  both 
of  them  together."  Unknown  to  any  but  himself  the  first 
warning  of  the  end  had  already  come  that  afternoon, 
and  in  blessing  his  grandchildren  "  he  guided  his  hands 
wittingly." 

The  Sunday  following  was  spent  at  St.  Mary's,  Smeth- 
wick  (Bearwood).  On  the  Saturday  night  the  Archdeacon 
experienced  a  sharp  attack  of  sudden  pain,  of  which,  how 
ever,  till  some  days  later,  he  made  no  mention,  and 
preached  three  times  on  the  day  following.  He  spent 
the  day,  which  he  much  enjoyed,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  J. 
Sutton  Barber,  an  Edgbaston  friend,  who  has  kindly  written 
of  the  events  of  the  day  : 

"  When  I  met  the  Archdeacon  on  the  morning  of  the 
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1 5th  May  he  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  coming  to  St. 
Mary's,  Bearwood.  After  talking  over  old  associations  at 
Lichfield,  more  especially  those  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  where  we  used  to  meet  every  fortnight,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  mission-room  in  Sandford  Street, 
he  said  how  well  he  felt  in  health  and  spirits,  and  that 
he  thought  Bearwood  must  be  a  very  healthy  place,  and 
how  pleased  he  was  to  see  me  again,  and  enjoy  my 
hospitality.  In  the  morning  he  chose  for  his  text  St.  John, 
iv.  49 :  '  The  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son.'  While  at 
dinner  at  my  house  he  expressed  his  great  anxiety  about 
the  future  welfare  of  his  grandchildren,  thus  shewing  that 
he  had  in  his  mind  some  presentiment  of  death.  At  a 
Bible  class  in  the  afternoon  he  gave  an  address  on  '  The 
noble-minded  uncle  and  the  selfish  nephew '  (/.*.,  Abraham 
and  Lot),  in  which  he  quite  excelled  himself.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  service;  you  could  see  it  in  his 
expression,  and  in  the  cheerful  heavenly  smile  upon  his 
countenance.  Here  again  he  seemed  almost  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  his  fast  approaching  end,  and  dwelt  upon 
death  and  heaven  in  the  most  touching  and  sublime 
language.  In  the  evening  he  preached  from  Acts  i.  3, 
'  The  last  forty  days  of  Christ's  presence,'  and  warmly 
complimented  every  one  who  had  in  any  way  contributed 
to  our  beautiful  new  schools,  which  he  considered  about 
the  best  in  the  district,  though,  as  he  said,  '  you  must 
not  call  them  beautiful  till  they  are  paid  for.'  He  further 
expressed  his  sincere  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  services  of  the  day.  On  leaving,  he  warmly 
thanked  us  for  entertaining  him,  and  invited  us  to  come 
over  to  see  him  at  Lichfield,  promising  to  visit  St.  Mary's 
again  shortly,  when  he  would  stay  with  us  altogether,  and 
make  our  house  his  headquarters." 

The  day  following  saw  the  Archdeacon  once  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  at  his  beloved  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield.  The 
occasion  was  a  special  service  for  the  confirmation  candi 
dates  of  his  old  parish,  most  of  them  drawn  from  his 
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schools.  An  address  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Phillimore,  but  the  Archdeacon  spoke  a  few  words  at  the 
end  of  the  service.  The  notes  of  this  his  last  utterance 
in  the  church  in  which  for  seventeen  years  he  had  so- 
faithfully  ministered,  shall  be  given  as  they  were  delivered,, 
and  in  his  own  handwriting. 

On  the  Tuesday  he  spent  his  last  afternoon  in  a  farewell1 
visit,  ever  to  be  remembered  by  those  present,  to  his  old 
scholars  in  St.  Mary's  Schools.  The  teachers  were 
astonished  at  his  questions  as  he  asked  one  and  another, 
"  How  many  years  have  I  known  you  ?  "  "  How  long 
have  you  been  in  the  schools?"  Even  then  they  said, 
"  The  Archdeacon  might  never  be  going  to  see  the 
children  again,  he  is  so  tender."  And  he  never  did, 
for  after  attending  in  the  evening  a  private  meeting  of 
parish  workers  at  St.  Mary's  Vicarage  he  retired  to  rest.. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  chest  and  left  arm,  and  Dr.  Rowland,, 
his  attendant  four  years  before,  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  remedies  applied.  He  was  asked  if  he  would  like 
to  see  anyone,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  said,. 
"Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Dean,"  who,  summoned 
by  the  night-watchman,  came  at  once  in  the  early  dawn- 
to  his  bedside  to  minister  comfort  in  his  sickness.  On 
my  arrival,  summoned  from  Milford,  I  found  him  belter, 
and  able  to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  attack,  which  I  was- 
at  first  disposed  to  conceal. 

"  Do  the  doctors  think  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  pain 
in  my  left  arm  means  ?  It  is  the  angina,  from  which  my 
father  died;  I  can  remember  the  pulling  of  the  bell  a» 
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if  it  were  yesterday.  My  brothers  John  and  Samuel  both 
died  of  it.  Gilbert  had  it,  and  he  would  start  with  the 
pain  as  he  wrote  his  letters,  and  then  write  on  in  spite 
of  it.  I  have  always  expected  it  since  my  attack  four 
years  ago,  and  now  it  has  come,  but  you  must  get  to 
business." 

Then  he  gave  me  from  memory  a  list  of  his  many 
•engagements,  mentioning  not  only  the  nature  of  each, 
'but  the  address,  and  even  the  nearest  telegraphic  office, 
and  punctuating  each  with  a  regret  that  he  could  not  be 
there. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  trusted  nurse,  who  had  been  with 
'him  in  his  previous  illness,  he  said,  "  I  knew  you'd  come," 
;and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  "  Don't  tell  them  down 
stairs,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  get  better,  and  I 
should  like  to  go  to  my  Father  in  Heaven,  if  it  is  not 
presumptuous  in  me  to  say  so."  A  few  nights  later  he 
said  to  the  same,  "  I  have  often  thought  lately  that  any 
night  might  be  my  last,  and  I  have  liked  to  see  before 
going  to  sleep  wherein  lies  my  safety,  and  it  is  in  my 
Saviour's  mercy,  in  His  death,  in  His  atonement,  in 
His  merits." 

The  next  day,  Ascension  Day,  the  most  serious  feature 
was  a  tendency  to  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
•he  was  kept  very  quiet,  my  only  interview  with  him  of 
importance  being  at  night,  when  I,  by  his  request,  said 
prayers  for  him,  and  received  his  blessing.  The  next 
night  he  was  confused  in  mind,  to  his  great  distress,  but 
said  in  the  morning,  with  his  accustomed  humour  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  find  that  two  and  two  make 
four  again,  and  not  five,  as  they  did  last  night.  I  am 
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•only  afraid  that  they  will  point  at  my  grandchildren,  and 
say  they  had  an  idiot  grandfather  ! " 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  from  this  day 
onward  to  his  death  there  were  no  further  distressing 
symptoms,  but  all  pointed  to  a  speedy  recovery.  At  first 
he  had  said,  "These  doctors  say  I  am  going  to  get 
better,  but  I  am  none  so  sure  " ;  but  at  last  his  impression 
changed,  and  he  said  to  me,  that  when  he  paid  the 
visit  to  the  schools  above  recorded,  he  had  intended  it 
for  his  farewell,  but  now  he  hoped  to  see  them  again. 

Writing  to  his  Bishop,  he  also  said  : — 

"  I  venture  to  dictate  this  through  my  kind  nurse,  and 
ask  your  prayers,  not  only  that  I  may  be  raised  up  again, 
which  seems  probable,  but  that  I  may  be  raised  to  a  far,  far 
holier  life,  and  that  the  remnant  of  my  days  may  be  the 
best," 

Thus  to  all  death-bed  scenes  that  I  have  ever  known,  this 
was  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  fact  that  ,-there  was  so 
little  of  the  death-bed  about  it,  and  nothing  whatever  of  the 
nature  of  a.  scene,  hardly  even  of  an  illness.  Nothing  was 
present  that  was  not  all  pure  love  and  beauty,  and  God  had 
wiped  away  all  tears  but  such  as  might  flow  in  heaven — the 
tears  of  a  love  that  could  not  find  sufficient  vent  in  tender 
words  and  thoughtful  acts.  Awe  and  reverence  were  there, 
and  calm  seasons  of  meditation,  thankfulness,  and  prayer ; 
but  perfect  love  had  so  cast  out  all  fear  that  gladness  and 
even  happy  playfulness  ruled  supreme.  Loving  messages 
poured  forth  from  the  sick-room  into  the  parish  and  Arch 
deaconry.  Two  subjects  were  constantly  in  his  mind,  the 
first  of  these  being  his  own  Archidiaconal  Conference  fixed 
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for  June  yth,  for  which  he  had  arranged  with  great  care,  and 
about  which  he  was  very  anxious  until  he  learned  that  the 
Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  had  consented  to  take  his  place.  A 
sheet  of  paper,  in  his  own  handwriting,  gives  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  : — 

"I. — The  Gospel  witness,  or  the  witness  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  to  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

"  II. — A  Diocesan  Church  Reading  Society.  Its 
desirableness  for  our  Diocese,  and  the  most  suitable 
details  of  it. 

"  III. — Industrial  morality  and  the  Gospel.  The  applica 
tion  of  Gospel  principles  to  industrial  differences  and 
difficulties. 

"  IV. — Indifference  among  men  to  Religious  Observances. 
Possible  reasons  for  such  indifference,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  and  how  they  may  be  weakened  or  removed." 

The  first  of  these  subjects  was  very  near  his  heart.  With 
regard  to  it,  he  had  written  as  follows  to  the  Vicar  o* 
Wednesbury : — 

"THE  CLOSE,  LICHFIELD, 
"April  22nd,  1898. 

"  MY    DEAR    ECKERSLEY, 

"  Will  you,  with  Stuart,  open  the  following  subject 
at  the  Archidiaconal  Conference  on  June  yth? — 

'"The  Witness  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  the  Divine 
Spiritual  Authority  of  the  O.T.  Scriptures.' 

"  I  do  not  desire  any  direct  controverting  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  but  I  long  for  the  subject  to  be  so  treated  as  to 
strengthen  believing  confidence  in  the  O.T.  as  a  spiritual 
revelation. 

"  If  you  will  undertake  this  I  should  be  truly  grateful. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT." 
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The  second  subject  ever  in  his  mind  was  a  movement 
known  as  the  Walsall  Convention,  a  conference  to  be  held 
for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  idea  had 
originated  with  one  of  the  band  of  missioners  of  the  Lich- 
field  Diocese,  who  had  been  to  the  Keswick  Convention, 
and  it  met  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.  The  Convention  was  to  open  with  a  service 
in  the  parish  church  of  Walsall,  and  the  meetings  to  extend 
over  three  days,  commencing  each  day  with  a  meeting  for 
prayer.  The  Archdeacon  had  been  asked  to  preside.  He 
consented,  but  with  great  shrinking  from  the  responsibility, 
and  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  THE  CLOSE,  LICHFIELD, 
"April  ist,  1898. 

"  MY  DEAR  McCREERY, 

"  May  God  help  me  in  this  very  considerable  matter. 
Intellectually  and  spiritually  I  am  unworthy  of  the  post. 
"  Ever  affectionately. 

"MELVILLE  H.  SCOTT." 

The  subjects  treated  on  May  26th  were  "  The  Life  of 
Self-Surrender,"  "  The  Life  of  Power,"  and  "  The  Life  of 
Spiritual  Illumination." 

The  Archdeacon  was  present  in  spirit,  and  the  reading  of 
the  telegram  sent  by  him  from  his  bed  produced  a  deep 
impression. 

"  To  REV.  SWAYNE,  TEMPERANCE  HALL, 

"  WALSALL. 

"  A  life  of  surrender  I  should  enjoy.  A  life  of  power 
I  dare  not  ask.  A  life  of  gentle  shining  in  the  light  of 
Jesus  Christ,  may  this  be  mine  and  ours. 

"  SCOTT." 
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Had  the  Archdeacon  and  those  around  him  realized  that 
the  quiet,  happy  days  of  seeming  convalescence  were  the 
precursors  of  a  speedy  end,  there  might  have  been  more  to 
record  of  latest  utterances  and  sad  farewells.  Previously 
to  his  illness  of  four  years  before  he  had  often  referred  to- 
his  dread  not  of  death  but  of  dying,  but  after  that  time  he 
never  seemed  to  refer  to  it,  and  even  then  I  could  not  help- 
feeling,  that  with  that  illness  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed,  and  certainly  this  was  the  case.  To  his  inner 
feelings  during  this  last  sickness  .he  gave  little  expression, 
but  what  they  must  have  been  may  be  gathered  from  his 
words  at  the  death  of  his  last  surviving  brother,  the  Rev. 
William  L.  Scott,  vicar  of  Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

He  was  preaching  from  me  words,  "  a  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ"  (Phil.  i.  23). 

"  The  life  which  gives  a  happy  prospect  of  death  is  a  life 
so  intensely  Christian  as  to  be  called  by  the  Apostle — 
'  Christ.'  '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ ' ;  i.e.,  all  my  life,  all 
my  energy,  all  my  time,  is  His  ;  I  live  Christ.  Or  as  if 
St.  Paul  had  said,  '.My  life,  so  long  as  it  is  spared  to  me, 
consists  in  being  one  with  Him,  and  in  living  in  Him,  by 
Him,  and  for  Him  ;  in  doing  His  work,  in  promoting  His- 
Glory.' 

"The  life  which  gives  a  happy  prospect  of  death  is  a 
life  by  which  Christ  is  magnified.  The  Christian  man's  life 
should  be  so  thoroughly  impregnated  by  Christ's  Spirit  and 
Influence  as  to  become  a  glory  to  Him,  and  an  .evidence  of 
His  saving  and  sanctifying  power.  It  should  be  a  life  of 
high  usefulness  and  toil,  in  degree  as  was  the  life  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  this  is  the  main  reason  for  its  continuance 
upon  earth.  '  If  I  live  in  the  flesh,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  this  is 
the  fruit  of  my  labour.'  'My  life,  that .  is,  is  continued, 
that  my  labour  may  continue.'  Such  a  life  has  strong 
charms  to  its  possessor.  It  is  a  life  which  drinks  in  the 
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happiness  which  Christ  died  to  procure  for  us  on  earth  as. 
well  as  in  heaven,  and  is  thus  blest  and  happy  in  the  peace 
and  joy  of  God. 

"  Glorious  will  be  the  death  which  follows  upon  such  a 
life  as  this,  for  it  shall  be  '  a  magnifying  of  Christ '  as  the 
previous  life  has  been.  Continually  is  Christ  magnified  by 
His  people's  deaths  as  by  their  lives — by  the  spirit  of  their 
deaths,  by  the  influence  of  their  deaths,  by  the  memory  of 
their  deaths.  The  martyr  death  of  St.  Paul  by  the  flashing 
sword  of  the  executioner  is  still  a  mighty  power.  Oh,  what 
a  sweetness  still  hovers  around  the  graves  of  the  early  Saints 
in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  how  sweet  are  the  memories 
of  some  saints  whom  we  have  known  and  loved  ourselves.. 
Such  deaths  indeed  are  gain,  and  this  whatever  be  their 
outward  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  death  by  violence, 
like  that  of  the  beautiful  King  Josiah  ;  it  may  be  a  death 
lingering  and  delayed,  and  full  of  pain  and  trial;  but  for 
all  that  it  is  gain,  clear  gain,  without  any  loss  whatever 
connected  with  it ;  such  gain  as  simply  cannot  be  expressed 
or  conceived,  and  leading  to  that  which  is  '  very  far  better  '' 
than  anything  which  can  here  be  found.  For  by  such  a 
death  we  leave  behind  us  so  very  much  that  is  sad,  and 
so  very  much  that  is  even  terrible  and  most  trying ;  and 
we  go  forth  into  so  infinitely  much  that  is  blessed  beyond 
all  thought.  Sin  and  all  its  consequences,  the  flesh  with 
all  its  frailties,  a  tempting  world,  and  a  hateful  and  hating 
Satan,  we  leave  them  all  behind ;  and  we  go  to  a  home 
which  has  been  purchased  for  us  by  Christ's  most  precious. 
Blood,  which  has  been  prepared  for  us  by  Christ's  divinest 
care,  and  which  is  proportioned  in  everything  to  Christ's 
infinite  love. 

"'To  depart' — the  word  implies  the  leaving  of  this- 
uncertain  and  ever  changing  camp  life  of  the  wilderness,, 
and  gaining  a  permanent  and  settled  home,  to  wander 
no  more,  and  never  again  to  be  weary  ;  or  perchance  it 
may  import  the  loosing  of  the  cable,  as  the  Christian  leaves- 
the  earthly  shore  and  sets  sail  for  the  haven  of  eternal 
peace.  Oh,  most  happy  voyage  !  '  Having  a  desire  to- 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,'  says  St.  Paul ;  the  one  leading. 
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to  the  other.  Here  in  the  poor,  sinking,  suffering  flesh  one 
moment ;  the  next  moment  with  Christ ;  no  unconscious 
sleep,  no  purgatorial  pains,  but  at  once  '  with  Christ.'  Not 
so  with  Him  as  we  shall  be  when  our  spirits  have  been 
rejoined  to  our  bodies  on  the  Resurrection  morning,  but 
•*  with  Christ '  for  all  that,  and  to  come  with  Christ  when 
He  comes  again  upon  the  clouds  of  Heaven. 

"  The  manner  of  our  passage  from  this  life  to  that  which 
is  before  us  is  not  important.  The  act  of  dying  is  not 
named  at  all  in  this  text,  for  when  St.  Paul  seems  to  say, 
•'  and  to  die  is  gain,'  the  translation  is  not  literal,  but  should 
rather  be,  '  to  have  died  is  gain.'  God  wishes  us  not  to 
think  much  of  the  act  and  article  of  death.  He  will  think 
of  that  for  us,  and  arrange  it  with  His  love.  And  in  this 
•matter  God  is  ofttimes  most  visibly  merciful,  listening  to 
His  people's  longings  and  acting  upon  their  desires  most 
•considerately.  We  may  safely  and  without  anxiety  trust 
His  loving  faithfulness  in  this  respect,  '  for  precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  Saints.' 

"  Till  that  time  shall  come  for  those  whose  life-course  is 
far  advanced,  as  is  my  own,  let  the  remnant  of  our  days  be 
.-a  happy  eventide,  neither  listless  nor  idle,  but  more  diligent 
and  earnest  than  has  been  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
Eastern  traveller  hastens  his  weary  footsteps  as  the  sun 
goes  down  upon  his  desert  path,  lest  the  city  gates  should 
be  closed  when  he  reaches  his  destination.  Thus  let  our 
-steps  become  not  slower,  but  quicker,  as  the  evening  hours 
advance  and  the  shades  of  night  draw  on.  And  oh,  may 
the  gates  of  the  City  be  not  closed  when  we  arrive,  but 
open  wide  to  welcome  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  Archdeacon's  trust  was  not  misplaced  that  his  end 
should  be  "an  eve  untouched  by  shadows  of  decay."  When 
last  I  saw  him  in  life  was  on  the  Wednesday.  In  the 
morning  he  spoke  much  of  the  happiness  he  had  experienced 
in  the  Daily  Celebration,  and  how  he  could  never  be  present 
without  participation.  Raising  himself  in  his  bed  he  read, 
•with  breaking  voice  and  frequent  ejaculations  of  admiration, 
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a  hymn  from  out  of  his  favourite  volume,  the  constant 
companion  of  his  bedside,  "  The  Eucharistic  Manual  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley."  The  last  three  verses  of 
hymn  cxvi.  were  those  which  pleased  him  best,  and  are 
marked  with  his  pencil. 

"  The  smoke  of  Thy  Atonement  here 
Darken'd  the  sun  and  rent  the  vail, 
Made  the  new  way  to  heaven  appear, 
And  shewed  the  Great  Invisible  ; 
Well  pleased  in  thee  our  God  looked  down 
And  called  his  rebels  to  a  crown. 

"  He  still  respects  Thy  Sacrifice, 
Its  savour  sweet  doth  always  please  ; 
The  Offering  smokes  through  earth  and  skies, 
Diffusing  life  and  joy  and  peace  ; 
To  these  Thy  lower  courts  it  comes, 
And  fills  them  with  divine  perfumes. 

"  We  need  not  now  go  up  to  heaven 

To  bring  the  long-sought  Saviour  down  ; 

Thou  art  to  all  already  given, 

Thou  dost  e'en  now  Thy  Banquet  crown  : 

To  every  faithful  soul  appear, 

And  shew  Thy  Real  Presence  here." 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  at  his  brightest  and  happiest  as  I 
sat  at  the  window  and  told  him  of  the  passers  by  ;  especially 
interested  also  when  sundry  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan 
Missioners  passed  his  window,  on  their  way  from  an 
important  meeting  at  the  Palace,  and  among  them  his  old 
curate,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  McCreery.  After  an  early  cup  of 
tea  I  had  to  leave  him,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  see  his  grandchildren,  if  only  for  a  day,  and  that  he 
might  come  to  Castlechurch,  "  where  you  made  me  better 
before."  As  I  left  him  he  turned  to  his  nurse  and  said, 
"  There,  wasn't  I  brave  ?  I  did  not  cry  at  all." 

The  next  day  he  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Bishop  as 
to  his  future  work,  and  wrote  or  dictated  one  or  two  letters. 
21 
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In  the  evening,  as  often,  he  was  very  weary.  We  had  often 
noticed  that  his  nurse  seemed  less  hopeful  than  either  his 
family  or  his  doctors,  her  reason  being  that  his  limbs  seemed 
so  worn  with  toil.  It  was  especially  so  that  evening.  My 
sister  has  since  written  : — 

"  I  have  often  remembered  that  the  words  of  the  very 
short  prayer  he  uttered  that  last  night  were  all  for  mercy. 
He  was  so  tired,  too  tired  almost  to  pray,  and  that  was  his 
longing — for  mercy.  God's  greatest  mercy  was  nearer  than 
he  thought." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  3rd,  his  second 
nurse  noticed  some  fluctuation  of  the  pulse,  which  alarmed 
her  for  the  time,  but  soon  passed  away.  After  a  little  rest 
his  thoughts  seemed  to  go  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  earlier 
life,  as  they  have  been  described  already.  Stories  of  boy 
hood  at  Gawcott  and  Wappenham,  his  earlier  ministry  at 
Ockbrook  and  St.  Andrew's,  Derby,  were  all  told  to  his 
nurse  with  the  greatest  brightness  and  cheerfulness.  About 
eight  a.m.  his  daughter  left  him  to  go  to  the  Friday  celebra 
tion,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  that  she  had  not  missed. 
Some  alteration  in  his  meals  had  been  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  but  this  he  refused,  in  the  words  "this  does  not 
seem  a  morning  to  play  tricks."  His  breakfast  had  just 
been  brought  him,  when  his  nurse  heard  him  say,  "I'm 
giddy."  She  ran  to  his  side,  his  head  sank  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  he  passed  away. 

"  The  manner  of  our  passage  from  this  life  to  that  which 
is  before  us  is  not  important." 

He  passed  away  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  morning 
Sacrifice,  and  his  daughter  returned  to  find  that  "  the  act 
and  article  of  death  "  was  passed  as  in  a  moment. 
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Though  usually  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  gaze  upon 
the  poor  mortal  frame  when  the  spirit  has  departed,  and 
though  at  the  first  the  contrast  between  life's  presence  and 
absence  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  yet  after  awhile  it  was 
sweet  to  linger  in  the  chamber  of  death  that  looked  so  life 
like,  and  yet  like  a  higher  life  than  ours.  The  mortal  body 
seemed  indeed  within  the  space  of  a  few  short  hours  to  be 
living  its  past  over  again,  for  at  the  first  his  face  was  as  it 
had  been  in  my  boyhood,  thin,  stern,  and  strong ;  but  gradu 
ally  this  was  altered,  and  it  became  the  sweeter  face  of 
later  years  as  he  lay  in  his  robes  of  priesthood,  his  white 
stole  arranged  by  the  loving  hands  of  one  who  said  that 
never  was  it  worn  more  worthily. 

On  the  Sunday  evening,  his  two  curates,  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
McCreery  and  myself,  summoned  the  household,  and  to 
gether  we  prayed  the  last  prayers,  then,  as  one  by  one  had 
passed  forth  from  the  room,  together  we  laid  him  to  his  well- 
earned  rest  to  be  seen  no  more  "  till  mortality  is  swallowed 
up  of  Life." 

What  happened  at  the  funeral  must  be  told  in  the  words 
•of  others,  for  I  did  not  really  notice  it.  The  account  shall 
,be  given  mainly  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dunkley  as 
printed  in  "  The  Church  Evangelist."  He  says  : — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Lichfield  from  witnessing  one 
•of  the  most  remarkable  gatherings  ever  held  in  the  Cathedral 
and  its  close.  The  '  dear  old  Archdeacon,'  as  he  was  fondly 
called,  has  been  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
.beautiful  Cathedral  he  loved  and  served  so  well.  The 
interment  took  place  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday  the  seventh  of 
June.  It  had  been  the  day  fixed  for  his  own  Archidiaconal 
Conference,  and  strange  to  say,  it  was  on  that  very  day  and 
ihour  on  which  eighteen  years  before  his  eldest  brother  Canon 

2IA 
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Scott  of  Wappenham  had  passed  away  in  sleep,  with  an  un- 
preached  sermon  beside  him,  from  the  text, '  He  was  not,  for 
God  took  him.'  The  day  was  the  first  perfect  summer's  day 
of  the  year,  and  the  bright  sunshine  which  flooded  the 
peaceful,  solemn  scene  reminded  all  of  the  Archdeacon  him 
self,  whose  happy  face  aglow  with  life,  light,  and  love,  was 
always  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  no  matter  how  depressing  the 
circumstances  or  how  gloomy  the  day. 

"  The  presence  of  some  two  hundred  clergy  and  a  vast 
crowd  of  the  laity  bore  witness  to  the  respect  and  affection 
in  which  Melville  Home  Scott  was  held  in  the  Diocese 
of  Lichfield.  There  were  colliers  fiom  neighbouring 
villages,  and  labourers  from  the  farms,  churchwardens  from 
parishes  near  and  distant,  clergy  who  knew  him  in  Derby 
shire,  among  whom  were  three  surviving  friends  of  earlier 
days,  Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  Prebendary  Samuel  Andrew — 
the  patriarch  of  the  Peak,  and  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Norman, 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Stafford  ;  there  were  parochial  clergy 
and  cathedral  dignitaries,  Bishop  Anson,  Canon  Knox 
Little,  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  city  folk  of  all  grades, 
but  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  predominated.  A 
remarkable  feature  was  the  great  preponderance  of  men 
in  the  Cathedral  and  at  the  graveside.  St.  Andrew's, 
Derby,  was  represented,  and  a  little  group  of  loyal 
Ockbrook  friends  testified  to  the  influence  of  long  passed 
years. 

"  It  was  a  simple,  beautiful  service,  just  what  he  would 
have  appreciated.  The  choir  of  St.  Mary's  augmented 
that  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  read  the 
lesson,  Canon  Mortimer  assisted  in  the  service,  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (Dr.  Legge)  committed  the  body 
to  the  ground,  and  read  the  concluding  collects.  A 
wealth  of  lovely  wreaths  had  been  sent  from  all  parts. 
The  children  of  St.  Mary's  Schools,  dressed  in  white, 
lined  the  route  from  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral  to  the 
grave,  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's  following  the  family 
and  household,  together  with  his  former  curates,  the 
Rev.  James  Cross,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  McCreery,  and  the 
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Rev.  A.  Woodin.  The  hymns  sung  were — in  the  Cathedral, 
'  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  done ' ;  and  at  the  grave, 
'  On  the  resurrection  morning.'  Thus  his  body  was  buried 
in  peace  in  the  same  grave  with  Mary  Scott,  his  beloved 
wife,  the  simple  inscription  being  : — 

MELVILLE  HORNE  SCOTT,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford, 

At  rest 

June    3rd,    1898 ; 
Aged  71  years." 


Of  the  many  references  to  my  dear  father's  death  made 
either  by  letter  or  in  very  many  pulpits,  I  feel  constrained 
to  publish  two.  The  first  of  these  is  the  reference  made  by 
his  Bishop,  preaching  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Archdeacon's 
death  in  his  Cathedral  Church,  and  taking  as  his  text, 
Gal.  v.  22-23  :  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance." 

The  text,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  to  the  Archdeacon 
perhaps  the  best  loved  and  most  often  preached  of  any. 
He  would  divide  the  nine  graces  of  the  Spirit  thus :  "  love, 
joy,  peace,  these  are  for  a  man's  heart ;  long-suffering,  gentle 
ness,  meekness,  these  are  for  a  man's  home  ;  faith,  meekness, 
temperance,  and  these  for  a  man's  outward  business."  How 
he  would  have  wondered  to  know  that  in  any  sense  he  was 
an  ensample  of  his  favourite  verse  ! 

The  special  reference  made  by  the  Bishop  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Leaving  the  details  of  his  life,  where  it  was  spent  and 
what  he  did,  to  be  recorded  as  it  will  be  recorded  elsewhere, 
I  shall  only  consider  how  in  the  life  of  Archdeacon  Scott  we 
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may  see  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  evidently  manifested,  and 
may  take  example  thereby.  We  find  in  our  text  first  of  all 
the  foundations  of  Christian  character,  and  then  their  result 
in  Christian  conduct.  Christian  character  rests  on  '  love, 
joy,  peace,'  as  they  are  interpreted  for  us  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  love  that  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given  unto  us,  a 
share  in  God's  own  life,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
man  which  comes  of  the  love  of  God ;  this  is  the  main 
spring  of  all  right  action,  and  such  love  have  we  seen 
and  known  as  an  element  in  the  character  of  our  late 
Archdeacon.  Joy — that  is  joy  in  God  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  whom  we  have  received  the  Atonement, 
the  joy  that  comes  of  conscious  reconciliation  with  God 
through  that  Atonement  wrought  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ ;  such 
joy  was  eminently  his.  Peace — the  peace  which  being  justi 
fied  by  faith  we  have  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  that  peace  he  had  because  he  believed. 

"  Then,  pass  we  on  to  the  results  of  all  this  as  shewn  in 
Christian  conduct.  Long-suffering — how  patient  was  he 
with  opponents  or  with  troublesome  persons.  Gentleness — 
how  full  of  kindly  feeling  he  was  towards  all ;  letters  written 
or  dictated  by  him  at  the  very  close  of  his  life  testified  to 
this.  Goodness — how  conspicuously  was  it  shewn  by  his 
life  of  active,  self-sacrificing  benevolence.  Faith — not  so 
much,  in  this  connection,  faith  in  God,  as  faithfulness  to 
duty.  How  was  this  trustworthiness  both  found  in  himself, 
and  manifested  in  that  generous  trust  of  others  which  he 
so  constantly  displayed.  Meekness — he  ever  estimated 
others  better  than  himself.  Temperance — he  ever  exercised 
self-control,  however  strongly  he  might  feel  on  any  subject. 

"  These  were  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  which  Archdeacon 
Scott  manifested  in  his  life,  and  our  best  tribute  of  affection 
and  respect  will  be  an  earnest  endeavour  to  follow  his 
example.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the 
Spirit ;  and  surely  when  \ve  gather  round  the  Table  of  the 
Lord  we  may  think  of  him  while  we  thank  God  for  all  His 
servants  departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear,  and  pray 
that  we  may  follow  their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we 
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may  be  partakers  of  His  Heavenly  Kingdom,  through  the 
mediation  and  advocacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  second  reference  must  be  from  the  lips  of  the 
Archdeacon's  former  curate,  so  frequently  mentioned,  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  McCreery,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Walsall,  and  is 
valuable  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  intimacy  second  hardly  to  any.  Having  briefly  dwelt, 
for  it  was  Trinity  Sunday,  upon  the  Vision  of  God  from 
Acts  xxvi.  19,  "I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,"  the  preacher  thus  spoke  of  him  of  whom  he  has 
said  that  "  his  friendship  is  the  cherished  possession  of  my 
life,"  in  the  audience  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's, 
Lichfield : — 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  God,  and  surely  on  this  great 
festival  it  is  right  that  I  should  do  so.  But  yet  I  know 
that  your  thoughts  have  been  elsewhere,  and  that  you  have 
been  expecting  me  to  speak  of  him  whose  loss  we  mourn 
to-day.  I  could  have  wished  that  the  task  had  fallen  into 
other  hands  than  mine.  It  is  difficult  for  us  as  yet  to 
estimate  the  real  value  of  the  Archdeacon's  life  ;  it  is 
especially  difficult  for  me,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  to  express 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  and  thousands  more  owe  to 
him  who  was  taken  from  us  so  suddenly  on  Friday  last.  I 
can  only  mention  a  few  points  in  his  character  which  were 
obvious  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  must  then  leave  to  otheis 
to  fill  up  what  I  can  only  draw  in  imperfect  outline. 

"  Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  like 
Charles  Kingsley  in  our  own  time,  like  all  true  souls  in 
every  age,  he  had  an  intense  love  for  the  natural  world. 
Everything  spoke  to  him  of  the  greatness,  the  love,  and  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  lake,  the  solemn 
stillness  of  some  lofty  mountain,  the  sweetness  of  an  early 
spring  flower,  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  sinking  to  its 
rest  in  the  western  sea ;  these  and  all  else  like  these  filled 
him  with  that  joy  which  made  the  psalmist  of  old  cry  out, 
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1  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  Thy  works,  and  I 
will  rejoice  in  giving  praise  for  the  operation  of  Thine 
hands,'  and  which  inspires  the  anthem  of  the  '  four-and- 
twenty  elders '  in  the  Epistle  of  to-day,  '  Thou  art  worthy,  O 
Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power  ;  for  Thou  hast 
created  all  things  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created. 

"  But  if  he  loved  Nature  much  he  loved  Grace  more.  No 
man  who  ever  lived  would  have  re-echoed  more  earnestly 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle — '  By  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am.'  Not  that  he  ever  thought  much  of 
himself,  or  ever  imagined  that  he  had  '  apprehended  that 
for  which  he  had  been  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.' 
No  man  whom  I  have  ever  known  ever  felt  more  his  own 
unworthiness,  either  in  the  high  office  which  he  held  or 
in  respect  of  the  state  of  his  own  soul.  He  lived  so  near 
the  light  that  he  could  see  failings  where  other  men  saw 
only  virtues.  Once  in  this  city  the  clergy  were  discussing 
S.  Paul's  declaration  that  '  he  was  the  chief  of  sinners.' 
'  I  could  get  up  and  say  the  same,'  was  the  Archdeacon's 
comment.  We  longed  for  him  to  preside  at  the  recent 
Walsall  Convention.  '  I  am  neither  fit  for  it  mentally  or 
spiritually,'  he  replied.  The  last  time  he  was  in  Walsall  he 
spoke  to  me  about  resigning  the  Archdeaconry.  '  I  shall 
have  held  it  for  ten  years  very  shortly ;  other  men  would 
like  to  have  it.'  '  Other  men  would  like  to  have  it,'  would 
they  ?  I  wonder  how  many  '  other  men  '  would  have 
thought  that  a  reason  for  resigning  a  dignified  and  honoured 
office  in  the  Church  !  '  O  ye  holy  and  humble  men  of 
heart,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for 
ever.' 

"Another  prominent  feature  in  his  character  was  his  intense 
love  of  the  Bible.  In  the  last  sermon  I  ever  heard  him 
preach  he  lamented  the  decay  of  the  old-fashioned  habits  of 
Bible  reading,  and  urged  us  all  to  fresh  devotion  towards 
the  Word  of  God.  And  what  he  taught  he  himself  prac 
tised.  He  spent  hours  in  this  employment  every  week. 
He  was  '  as  glad  of  God's  Word  as  one  that  findeth  great 
spoils,'  and  '  the  law  of  His  mouth  was  dearer  unto  him 
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than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.'  And  as  he  loved  the 
Bible  so  he  loved  prayer.  He  would  '  commit  all  things 
into  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father  through  Christ.'  I  have 
heard  him  use  this  expression  hundreds  of  times,  and  then 
would  rest  content.  What  he  won  for  himself  and  others, 
through  his  intercessions  none  can  tell ;  but  the  hours  that 
he  spent  on  his  knees  in  communion  with  his  God  made 
him  what  he  was.  Men  '  took  knowledge  of  him  that  he 
had  been  with  Jesus.'  '  I  never  saw  him,'  said  one  to  me 
yesterday,  '  but  I  felt  a  wish  to  be  better.'  Churchmen  in 
the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  will  gratefully  remember  that  partly 
to  his  influence  they  owe  the  restoration  of  the  truly 
apostolic  custom  of  daily  communion  in  the  Cathedral 
Church.  '  I  go  whenever  I  can,1  he  used  to  say.  '  I 
cannot  turn  my  back  upon  my  Lord.'  All  who  came  in, 
contact  with  him  felt  his  religion  to  be  a  reality.  '  No  man, 
that  I  know,'  said  Prebendary  Grier  to  me  one  day,  'enjoys 
his  religion  like  the  Archdeacon.'  He  did,  indeed,  enjoy 
his  religion.  You  could  see  it  in  this  church  as  he  sang 
some  hymn  of  triumph,  or  as  you  watched  his  face  in( 
yonder  stall  when  some  earnest  preacher  exalted  the  Lord, 
whom,  above  all,  he  longed  to  serve. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  his  inner  life.  Bear  with  me  yet  a  little 
longer  if  I  speak  of  his  work  in  the  Church.  He  had 
those  two  graces  which  must  mark  every  true  priest — the 
grace  of  sympathy  and  the  grace  of  love.  The  grace  of 
sympathy — who  as  you  do,  know  how  he  could  'rejoice 
with  those  that  rejoiced  and  weep  with  those  that  wept '  ? 
You  loved  to  have  him  near  you  in  your  times  of  joy  and 
sorrow ;  in  times  of  sickness,  when  trouble  came  into  your 
lives,  when  difficulties  beset  your  path,  when  death  invaded 
the  home,  as  well  as  in  times  when  God  filled  you  with  joy. 
You  liked  to  see  him  in  church,  to  have  him  near  you  at 
funerals,  and  that  he  should  give  the  Church's  blessing  at 
weddings.  You  know  that  he  longed  to  be  the  friend  of 
his  people,  to  bear  their  burdens,  to  share  their  difficulties. 
And  this,  his  wonderful  sympathy,  sprang  from  his  love. 
This  it  was  that  made  him  acceptable  to  all  schools  of" 
thought  in  the  Church,  that  won  him  a  welcome  with  High. 
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Churchmen  as  with  Low.  It  was  love  which  made  him  look 
to  the  best  side  of  men  even  when  he  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  their  methods  of  work.  It  was  love  which  made 
him  sacrifice  his  time  to  everyone  who  sought  his  help  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  throughout  his  wide  Archdeaconry  ; 
it  was  love  of  souls  which  made  him  so  thankful  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  love  that  added  persuasion  to 
his  words. 

"  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  on  Tuesday  next  not  far  from  the 
Altar  at  which  he  loved  to  kneel,  near  to  that  home  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  happy  years,  beneath  the  shadow  of  that 
house  of  prayer  to  which  it  was  his  joy  and  privilege  to 
belong.  And  day  by  day  his  grave  will  catch  the  bright 
light  of  the  morning  sun  as  it  rises  in  the  eastern  sky ;  day 
by  day  the  soft  notes  of  the  hymns  of  Zion,  or  the  still 
holier  sounds  of  the  Church's  offering  of  the  one  finished 
Sacrifice,  will  be  wafted  o'er  his  grave.  He  will  be  missed  in 
that  home,  stricken  now  with  a  sorrow  greater  than  words  can 
tell ;  he  will  be  missed  in  the  councils  of  the  Diocese ;  he 
will  be  missed  by  the  many  Incumbents  whom  he  helped 
with  such  glad  readiness  ;  he  will  be  missed  by  the  Church 
wardens  who  ever  found  in  him  encouragement  in  all  good 
works ;  he  will  be  missed  by  the  many  whose  privilege  it 
-was  to  call  him  friend.  And  last  of  all,  he  will  be  missed 
in  this  Church  within  which  he  most  delighted  '  to  sound 
forth  the  Word  of  Life,'  and  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Lichfield,  where  you,  its  citizens,  loved  to  meet  him  and  to 
•catch  the  inspiration  of  his  face  ever  radiant  with  the  light 
•of  God." 


Thy  righteousness  standeth  like  the  strong  mountains : 

Thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep. 

Thou,  Lord,  shall  save  both  man  and  beast ; 

How  excellent  is  Thy  mercy,  O  God  :  and  the  children  of  men  shall 

put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings. 
They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plenteousness  of  Thy  House  : 
And  Thou  shall  give  them  drink  of  Thy  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river, 
For  with  Thee  is  the  well  of  Life  : 
And  in  Thy  Light  shall  we  see  Light. 

Psalm  for  (he  morning  of  the  seventh  of  June,  1898. 


I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say 

That  he  is  dead.     He  is  just — away. 

With  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land, 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 

It  needs  must  be,  since  he  is  there. 

And  you — O  you  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old-time  step,  and  the  glad  return, 
Think  of  him  faring  on,  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here. 
Think  of  him  still  the  same,  I  say  ; 
He  is  not  dead  !   he  is  just — away  !  " 
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